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EDITORS PREFACE 


It is iiuitter <ii* surprise I hat a bc*ok so replete mith interest 
as Erskiiic aiifi L{‘yfleTi\s transiafion of Babur's Menuars 
lias never becai ref>riHltTl since its publieulleiii la Jo.^r 

many 3'cars it has bc'en so searc'c aiul er^stly that if h praef i- 
cally nnproeurabks An ahriilgecl edition was is^uefl Ijv 
C aldecott in 1K2L an<i another \s} Colonel Talliot in 'VMi, 
blit it is hiiih liiiie tiiat a complete. rc]n’iiit should he made 
aceessibie to the pnbfie. The slyie of 'the traiislaHoii. 
though somewlml ohi fasihonefi, is ’vigorous and direcl. nod 
is Dot disfigured Ia' Pio elose an udhereiice to the iflinuis o! 
the original. According to Elj)hinstfmi% * I’he translafion 
seems to imbibe the very spirit of the original, and the .-^tyle 
Is siiigulariy lia|)py, sliikingiy characteristk’,, fhoygh per* 
fectly iiaturaL' ^ The llleniry and historical value rd' the 
Memoirs cannot be estimated to(a Idgldy, ant! as a picinie 
of the life cd‘ an Eastern soven*ign in eonii and tatnip, llm 
book stands unrivalled aiiioiig Oriental autfddogmpldcs, 
111 the words cif the same histtnian : * It Is aliiuAt the only 
spediiieri of real liistmy In Asia. . . . In Bft her the figures, 
dresses, habits, and tastes, ol each imilvldyai inlrotluccd are 
described with such mimiltncvs ami reality lliut \m' Main 
to live among tlu‘114 and to know their persons as well as 
we do tlieir eharaclers. llis descriptions of tlie coitiilrie> 
visited, Iheir scenery, eliinattg prodiief ions, ami winds of ai! 
are more full and accairate than will, perhaps, lie fouml in 
equal space in any modern Iravellerv Aecorfiing to anuthcr 
high aiilhorhyv BfibarA ' place in biography and litcmtuie 
is detciTiiiiied by his daring mlvc-iitures and persevering 
eilorts in his (?ai,iy da\‘s, and by the delighiftil Memoir^ In 
which he related ilicim Solriier of fortune as he was, llabar 
was mme the less a man of fine literary taste amt fastidious 
crilical |M‘rc'i‘pt!oii, fii Ferslan, the language of cuitiire . . » 
he was an aceoiiiplislicfl poet, and in Ids luitive Turki hi* 
was master of a |mre and iiiiiilTectcd style, alike isi prose 

^ iihEp/ y p, lill dtth eelhien, Loudofu HU.CiJ* 

“ Lime-Fwule'b iMijiir, pis liMi2 pj^ford, iWM 
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and verse. ... ...Wit and.leaniiog, tiie art of iuriiiiig ii qiia- 
tmiE on tlie spot,, quoting the Persian classics, writing a 
good Iiaiid, or singing a good song were liiglily ap|)recialecl 
in Babar’s world, aS'iiiuch periiaps as valour, and iidiEit-ely 
Biox*e than virtue. Bafoar himself will break olT in the iiiidclle 
of a tragic story to quote a verse, and h,e found leisure In the 
thick of his difficulties ■■and dangers to conipo^c an tNie on 
his misfortunes. ' H.is battles as well as his orgies were 
humanized by a breath of poetry. 

".Hence Ms Memoirs. are no rough soklleFs diary, full of 
marches and comiter-mardies ; . . . they cootuiii the pca'soiial 
impressions and acute- rejections of a cultivated man of the 
world, well read in -Eastern literature, a close and eurioiiH 
observer, quick in perception, a discerning Judge of ptu’soos, 
and a devoted lover of nature. . , . The utter frankness of 
I self-revelation, the unconscious portraiture of all his virtues 
, and follies ; Ms obvimis trulhMiiess and fine sense of lionoiir 
- give the Memoirs- an authority 'which is equal to their 
charm.’ 

Favet de Courteille, a translator of tlie Memoirs, sa-ys o.f.:. 
him ; ^ * D’une perseverance a toute epreuve, done dhine 
resolution inflexible, brave de sa personne, affiant la ruse" 
a i’audace, liberal et meme inagniflqiie dans ses dons, 
saehant punir, et pardonner au besoiii, habile homme de 
guerre, general prevoyant, ties capable de commander line 
armee et d’inspirer de la conflaiice a ses soklats, . . . adiiifiiis- 
trateur prudent et consomme^ qui nemeprisait aiieun dtHall, 
ce prince n’a pas ete seiilement im conqiierant, mais encore^ 
im fondateur.’ As to the value of the ^’^femoirs the same 
author remarks : * II abonde en details des |)lus iiisl met its 
siir les personnages politiques de la fin dn xv'-' siede tie 
notre ere et de la premiere partic du xvi*\ sur les cele- 
.brites : litteraires et artistiques de cette epoqtie, Fage tFcir 
de la litteratiire turque orientalc ; surlout les liomna^s 
enfln, soft princes, soit chefs de dan, soft simples particii- 
liers, dont ie nom a merite de iie pas tomber eii Foiibli ; 
il renfemie les notions les plus precises et les plus dtgiies 
de foi sur ia partie de I’Asie centrale que son eloigneineiit de 
nous et sa situation isolee au milieu de inontagnes iiiaccessi- 
* Mhmitm de Rci&er (Paris, 1872 ), Preface, fip* % Ii. 
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is; 

ble.s et glaeees • • . rciideni pre^que liiiaborflaf3le priii? k» 

' voyageiir tsoM ; il ii€ neglige nieme pa.^ les details piireineiit 
tecliniques relallfe a la fa-ime el la flore de ees provinee.s 
reciilees, sans oiibliers bleu eiiteiidu, les eoiisidemtlons 
etiinograpliiqiies.’ 

Tlie Memoirs arc In tlic fomi of an Irregularly kept diuin'- 
Tlie first pari; (a. il 89fi to 01 f ) eoritains a eonlinuoiis iiarra- 
live of bis early life and troiibleH, and was proladdy ekdior- 
ated at a later date in India. The sucreedliig portions ermsEi 
of fragments of a Journal written from time to time and 
often from day to day, rough drafts In fact, for aii aniohio-* 
grapby. The style of the later portion is generally inferior 
to that of the earlfijr, and hears evideiiee of a laek of revision, 
although certain passages, us for instafu^e the delailed de- 
! ^ scdptioii of India, may have heen written up, as LamAhmki 
points out, ‘ during the comparative Jelsure of Babar's last, 
year h As Pavet <le Coiirielllt^ idiserves in the Prehiee to Ids 
translation, the fact that tfie first porlfim cddlic Memedrs was 
written, or revised, In Imlia {lJ2y-diP| Is proved f>y Bahiir's 
d frequent allusion to events tliut occurred during Ids rcsi- 
r deuce In Illoclusfan, ami his use of cKpre^sions that were 
’ only eurreiit In the cis-liidiis region, and ww* m little 
known trans-liidus that he luis to explain thenu c.g. words 
to denote measiires of distance, lime, &e. Babur mi% in the 
habit of reecmilng rougli notes of iinytliiiig fimi struck Ids 
f- fancy, which were tiftcrwards workci,! up in Ids Journal 
can be inferred from Ids remark on p. 2 hi, \ul ii, id' the 
; Memoirs that ‘'hereafter If I observe aiiyfliing worthy 
I of being clesenhed I sliall take no! ice of it, imd if J hciO’ 

I anything wortfi repeating I ^iill insert if J 
Five gaps oeeiir in tin* Jicaimirs, \iz. i 
(ff) From iJic end uf mis to the end 4 if ,u n. mm (a. ii. 

I 150:1-4). 

(b) From the Ijeghmhig of f|p|, t Ijegimiiiiu of a. n. tegfi 
(a. », 1508-1 fi). 

(ij From the begiiming of !l2ii to tla* begiiifilug of a* il 
(a. 1). 1520-5). 

(d) A, if. 904 (April 2iid to Hept. mth, A. l.L 15281 
(€) A. IL fl3CI-7 (A. ih l.lgfLliOp 

At the end of the eliapters, %viiere Iwo of liim* *^upu oi!eur 
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and verse. . , . Wit and learning, the art of turning a qua- 
train on the spot, quoting the Persian classics, writing a 
good hand, or singing a good song were highly appreciated 
in Babar’s world, as much perhaps as valour, and infinitely 
more than virtue. Babar himself will break off in the middle 
of a tragic story to quote a verse, and he found leisure in the 
thick of his difficulties and dangers to compose an ode on 
his misfortunes. His battles as i¥€ll as his orgies were 
humanized by a breath of poetry. 

‘ Hence his Memoirs are no rough soldier’s diary, fufi of 
marches and counter-marches ; . . . they contain the personal 
impressions and acute reflections of a cultivated man of the 
world, %vell read in Eastern literature, a close and cudous 
observer, quick in perception, a discerning judge of persom^^, 
and a devoted lover of nature. . . . The utter frankness of 
self-revelation, the unconscious portraiture of all liis virtues 
and follies ; his obvious truthfulness and fine sense of iionour 
give the Memoirs an authority which is equal to their 
charm.’ 

Pavet de Courteille, a translator of the Memoirs, says of 
him : ^ * D’une perseverance a toute epreuve, done dhine 
resolution inflexible, brave de sa personae, alliant la ruse 
a Faudace, liberal et mtoe magnifique dans ses dons, 
sachant punir, et pardonner au besoin, habile homtne de 
guerre, genera! prevoyant, tres capable de commander une 
arraee et d’inspirer de la confiance a ses soldats, . . . udtninis- 
trateur prudent et consomme, qui nemeprisait aueun diHail, 
ce prince n’a pas ete seiilement un conqutu-ant, rnais encore 
un fondateur,’ As to the value of the Memoirs the same 
author remarks : ‘ II abonde en details dcs plus instruct its 
sur les personnages politiques de la fin du xv'' si<x*Ie de 
notre ere et de la premiere partie du xvi®, sur les cele- 
brites litteraires et artistiques de cettc epoque, Fage d’or 
de la litterature turque orientale; surtout ies iioiniiies 
enfin, soit princes, soit chefs de clan, soit simples |)iirticu- 
Hers, dont le nom a merite de ne pas tomber cii Foubll ; 
il renfemie les notions les plus precises et les plus digues 
de fo! sur la partie de I’Asie centrale que son elolgneineiit dtt 
nous et sa situation isolee au milieu de montagnes iiiaccessl^ 
^ Memmres de Baber (Paris, 1872), Preface, pp. i, li. 
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bles et glacees • • . rendent presque inabordable pour le 
voyageur isole j ii ne neglige meme pas les details pui'ement 
tecimiqiies relatifs a la faune et la flore de ces provinces 
reculeeSj sans oiiblterj bien entendu, les considerations 
etliiiograpMques*’ , 

Tbe Memoirs are in the form of an irregularly kept diary. 
The first part (a.h. 899 to 914) contains a continuous narra- 
tive of his early life and troubles, and was probably elabor- 
ated at a later date in India. The succeeding portions consist 
of fragments of a Journal written from time to time 
often from day to day, rough drafts in fact, for an autobio- 
graphy. The style of the later portion is generally inferior 
to that of the earlier, and bears evidence of a lack of 
although certain passages, as for instance the detailed de- 
scription of India, may have been witten up, as Lanc-Poole 
points out, ‘ during the comparative leisure of Babar’s last 
year As Pavet de Courtellle observes in the Preface to his 
translation, the fact that the first portion of the Memoirs was 
written, or revised, in India (1520-30) is proved by Babur’s 
frequent allusion to events that occurred during his resi- 
dence in Hindustan, and Ms use of expressions that 
only current in the eis-Indus region, and were so little 
known trans-Indus that he has to explain them, e.g. words 
to denote measures of distance, time, &c. Babur was in the 
habit of recording rough notes of anj^thing that struck Ms 
fancy, which were afterwards worked up in his Journal, as 
can be inferred from his remark on p. 245, vol. ii, of the 
Memoirs that ‘ hereafter if I observe anything 
of being described I siiall take notice of it, and if I hear 
anything worth repeating I will Insert it.’ 

Five gaps occur In !;!ie I\fenioirs, viz. 

(a) From the end of 908 to tiie end of a. h, 900 

(b) From the beginning of 914 to the beginning of a. 

(A. 0. 1508-19). 

(c) From the beginning of 929 to the beginning of a. ii 
(a. b. 1520-5). 

(dj A. H. 034 (April 2iid to Sept. ISth, a. b. 1528). 

(c) A. H. 936-7 (A. IK 1520-30). 

At the end of the chapters, where two of these 
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(a and b), the narrative breaks off suddenly in the uilddle of 
a sentence. In one of these the hiatus is supplied by Pa\Tt 
de Courteille’s French translation of the Turk! text, but the 
authenticity of this passage, which will be found in Ap- 
pendix A, is open to doubt. These blanks in Bili'iiirV 
narrative, which afford evidence of the irrc'gular nuiniicr 
in which the Journal was kept, have been partly filled b\’ 
Erskine’ s historicai suppieiiieii ts . Pa ve t d e ( ’ou r 1 ei 1 1 e p< a i i i h 
out that tliese lacunae are as Babur left theni, a convlusUm 
which is eonfirnied by the lact that they occur in all exIstJiig 
texts both Tiirki and Persian, so that Ihcyy cuiinot he attri- 
buted to the im^iges of time, the negligence cd‘ co|)yis!>, or 
any other accident independent of fci le a u 1 1 u *r*s wl 1 1 , Ba b i.i r 
has left no record of the last fifteen months t>f Ins life, about 
which little Is known, Ersldne in his concluding ^upplt- 
ment has supplied almost all the available information on 
the subject, but this is iiecessaril>' meagre. 

The principal Turki maniiscripts of tin* Ihlhur-nameh are 
the following : 

(a) The Russian Foreign Office MS, tnms<‘ribcd in ITaT by 
Dr. Kehr from an unknown source. This manuscript 
used by Ilmiaski for the preparatioii of his Kazan text 
printed in 1857, on which Pavet de (,'ouii cilice's p’rench 
translation is based, and, although old and Ihendbrc im- 
portant, it is not, in the opinion of Mr. A. G. Ellis (hde 
Assistant Librarian, India Office, ivhose knowledge^ of 
Gric’iiial bibliography is unrivalled), <>f very great value, 
being at times xmgrammatical, and even lininteiligihle. 

(b) The Elphinstone MS., wJiich was purchased, by IMr. 

Elphinstone in Peshawar in 1809, ami after many vicissi- 
tudes found a home in the Advocates' Library, Efiinlmrglu 
Tins manuscript, according to Mr. was transcribed 

between 1548 and 1593. It is of high value, thougii iiii- 
foxtiiiiateiy incomplete . Erskine co Ilatct ibis w< >rk frui nit. 

(c) The H^'derabad Codex, which bekmgs t(,» I he library 
of the Srdar Jang family at Hyderubaci, is tlie finest and 
most complete manuscript of the Babiir-nriineJi, aiid, 
though not so old us the last nmiied, has |.jrHvcd of 
the utmost value in the preparation of a reliable text. 
Mr. Ellis is of the opinion that It was transcribed about 
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1700. To Mrs. Beveridge’s indefatigable energy and resource 
is due the discovery of the last two manuscripts, one of which 
(Hyderabad Codex) she has edited with much scholarly 
care for the trustees of the Gibb Memorial. It is a matter 
of great regret to me that I am debarred from using her 
erudite translation of the Memoirs, based mainly on the 
Elphliistoiie and H^^derabad MSS., now in course of publica- 
,tion. ■ ■ 

There are three Persian translations of the Babur-nameh, 
all of which are based on tlie same text represented by both 
the Hyderabad and El|)liiiistone Manuscript, viz. ; 

(€i) ’Abd ur Rahim’s translation (1590), “which practically 
covers tlie wliole text. This version, although it cannot 
possess the same value as the Turld source, faithfully 
respects the original text, and ‘ such variations as exist do 
not affect the essential accuracy of the document 

Of this translation a good many copies are preserved in 
the Public Libraries of this country, the Bib. Nat. of Paris 
has t%vo (264 and 265), and there is one in my private library. 
The India Office MS. (Ethe No. 2989) is perhaps the most 
reliable. The British Museum possesses another fine 
copy (Or. 8714), illustrated with exquisite miniatures 
by Akbar’s artists, but it does not present a very correct 
text. 

{b) Tiie version of Payandah Khan and Muhammcd Quli 
(1586), based on the same text, but incomplete. All the 
MvSS. accessible in this country are imperfect, the best 
being B. M. .Add. 6588 II, and India Office 918. 

{c) The translation of Shaikh Zain ud din Khwal’i (1590), 
wliieh only covers eleven months (1525-6), and was prob- 
ably never completed. There are tw'o copies of this version 
in the B. M. (Or. 1999 and Add. 26202), both of which are 
fairly goo<l. 

The only European versions of tlie Memoirs are Fa vet de 
Courtcille’s In French, and that of Erskinc and Leyden in 
English . On the merits of tlie latter I have already enlarged . 
Pa vet lie €ourtellle’’s translation (Paris, 1871) is fairly good, 
but he lias generally sacrificed style to accuracy, and in 
some passages, owing perhaps to the faulty nature of 

^ ’Lme-Poole’s Bahar^ p. 14. 
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Iliiiinski’s text, Ills interpretation Is dcieetive, and even 
imintelligiblc. 

Erskine tells us in Ms Preface tliat liis work of traii.slatioii 
was based on a collation of three maniisciipts, viz. (a) 
’ Abd ur Raliloi’s Persian translation, (b) Metcalfe’s copy of 
another Persian version, and (e) a Turk! text (the Elpfifii- 
stone Codex). There can be little doubt that the two Persian 
translations referred to by him are those inimbere<l A<ld. 
26200 (a good sixteenth-century copy of ’Abd ur Rahioi’n 
translation) and Add. 26201 (an Inaceiirate copy of the 
same version dated early ninetcenth-ecntiiry), winch were 
among the manuseripts acquired by the British Musi'um 
after Erskine’s death. He also possessed a copy of another 
Turki text (B. M. Add. 26324), which, although fragmentary, 
is a %^cry good manuscript, dated 1620, and part a €‘opy 
of the Persian version by Shaikh Zain iid din KhwufI 
(B. M. Add. 26202). 

Pa vet de Coiirteille was of opinion that Erskine had only 
a perfunctory knowledge of Turki, and that lie relied 
chiefly on ’Abd ur Rahim’s Persian translation, which 
presents many diflicuities of interpretation owing to its 
involved style, and the use of many Turki words and even 
whole verses, which are introduced without a translation, 
due to negligence, ignorance, or undue confidence in ins 
reader’s knowledge. 

Leyden’s MSS. passed into the possession of the imlia 
Ollice, but unfortunately, owing to tlie deficiency of records, 
it is impossible to identify tkcni all. Ills MS. of tin* Turk! 
text (No. 2538) is of little value, as it is a modern tnms«*ript 
dating from the beginning of the ninetetmih tvnlury. 
As the Elphinstone Codex was in Ms possession, It is unliktdy 
that Iw made use of this manuscript. It is doubtful if 
any of the India OMee MSS, of tlie Persian version belonged 
to Leyden. If he can be assumed to have used any of tlwan, 
it must have been ’Abd ur Rahim’s tmnsiatioin :?^fy special 
thanks arc due to BIr. A. G. Ellis for Ids invaluable assist- 
ance In the preparation of the foregoing aiceoiiiit of the 
texts and translations of the Babiir-niinch, and other 
bibllograpMca! notes. 

We must remember that though Leyden was associated 
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with Erskine as joint translator of the Memoirs, the chief 
credit of the work belongs to the latter. Leyden translated 
less than half the Memoirs, and even this portion had to be 
substantially revised by his colleague. Erskine, on the other 
hand, contributed a valuable Preface and Introduction, 
supplied praetleally all the notes, and filled up the blanks in 
Babur’s Journal with scholarly memoranda. 

I have carefully collated with Erskine and Leyden’s 
translation Pavet de Courteille’s French version, which 
is based on a comparativeijr accurate Turki text, and any 
important differences of interpretation are indicated in the 
foot-notes. These have been ruled off from the notes on the 
text, and are distinguished by small italic letters. 

I have thought it advisable to correct the old-fashioned 
spelling of names and places and bring it up to date, though 
the modern system of transliteration has not been strictly 
adhered to where the pronunciation W’^as not affected. In 
spite of the great care that has been taken over the matter 
it is possible that a few Inconsistencies may remain. 
The greater part of Erskine’s notes have been retained, 
but a few have been omitted as obsolete, some com- 
pressed, and others brought up to date. New notes 
have been added where necessary, and these are distin- 
guished by square brackets, I have spared no pains to 
Identify the animals and plants mentioned in the Memoirs, 
but the task is rendered difficult by the vagueness of 
Babur’s descriptions, the corruption of the texts, and the 
mistakes of the transcribers. 

My friend Lt.-€oL D. C. Phillott has kindly placed his 
uniqiie knowledge of Eastern bird-lore at my disposal, and 
I have also found much useful information in Jerdon’s 
Birds of India (Calcutta, 1877), Stemdaie’s Mammalia of 
f India (Calcutta, 1884?), Blandford’s Fauna (Mammalia) of 
British India (London, 1888-9), The Fauna of British 
India (Birds) by Oates and Blandford (London, 1889-98), 
Bonavia’s CuUimted Oranges and Lemons of India and 
Ceylon (London, 1899), and Watts’ Dietwnmry of the 
Eeonmnie Frodmts of Indiu^ but some names of animals 
and plants stil remain unidentified or doubtful. 

The original map attached to the Memofe, being Incom- 
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plete and obsolete, has not been reprodueefl, and Wadding- 
.ton’s .note thereon has also been omitted* A new riiap 
has been prepared under my directions by Messrs. J . I'Sart iio- 
lomew & Sons to illustrate Babur's eamprugns in Tiirkesf sin. 
Afghanistan, and India, and I take this o|>porlunIty to 
acknowledge the eareful manner in whicli this wark has been 
performed* A number of place-names oceurring in llic | 
Memoirs defy klentifieation owing to the corrupt ion of the 
texts, the elianges of nomenclature, c^r the fact that they 
are too insignificant to be shown In any map* I liavc, how- 
ever, been able to identify the mm’e important pitiees tai 
Babur’s routes with the assistance of the following maps : 
:Major J. RennelFs map in liisM^?mo?r of a Map of H indasian 
(211(1 cd., London, IT92), Waddingtorf s map ]>n‘lixe<l to the 
first edition of Erskine and Leyden’s translation of the 
Memoirs {I.oudon, 1826), Elphlnstone’s map in his AeiWini 
of Cauhul and itfi Dependencies {Loiuifou isao). Sir li. 
Yule’s map in Woods’ Journep to the soarce of the (Kvas 
{London, 1872), Elias’ map of Central Asia in the Tarlidt i 
EasIiifM (Lomlon, 1895), Lane-Fookfs map in his Ddhar 
(Oxford, 1899), and the Atlas of tiic Imperial (knetieer of 
India, by Hunter and Clever (Oxford, 1907-9). 

Among the many works consulted in the preparation of 
my notes on history, ethnography and religion, tlie folkwiiig 
may be specially mentioned ; Histofp of Bdber, bj" 

Erskine (London, 1854), referred to as E- B. ; The EnepeiO’ 
paedia Btikumica (last edition) ; Ilistorif of India, liy Elliott 
and Dowsoii (London, 1867) ; Notes on Afghanistan, by 
Major Raverty (London, 1888) ; Oriental Bhgraphicai 
Bktkmurij, by T. W. Beale, revised by 11. CL Keene (liondon. 

1894) ; A DkUonary of IsMm^ by T. F. Hughes (London, 

1895) ; TarlMi i Eashldt^ translated by Elias and Ross 
(London, 1895), referred to as T. R* ; the Fnninclal (kizet- 
teers of the Fanjab and United Provinces. 

The portrait of Babur, which forms thc^ frontispiece of the 
first volume, has been printed from a lielic^graviire plate, 
the property of the trustees of the Gibb Memorial, to whom 
my cordial thanks are due for kindly permitting me to use it* 

The portrait Is a slightly enlarged copy of a miniature In the 
B. M. (Add. 5717, foL 52). This portrait, the work of which 
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is very fine, appears in Lane-Poole’s but the reprodiie- 

tioii was so mueh enlarged that the likeness has become 
faint and indefinite. From its style the miniature would 
appear to have been executed in Turkestan, and it preserves 
the Turki characteristics of feature. It is undated, but, 
if not eontemporaiy, ‘ it doubtless represents a tradition, 
and probably copies an earlier miniature ’ (Lane-Poole’s 
Babar, p. 7).. 

Pa vet de Courteille’s version contains four long passages 
of doubtful authenticity, which are omitted in Erskine and 
Leyden’s translation, and these I have thought it best to 
inciude in this edition as Appendices A, B, C, and D. The 
first describes Babur’s miraculous deliverance from immi- 
nent danger at Kirman ; the second supplies an account of 
Hindfirs adoption by Humayun’s mother ; the third fur- 
nishes a plain account of the battle of Kanwaha ; and the 
fourtli gives the story of Ilumayun’s illness and Babur’s 
self-devotion. Appendix E contains short biographies of 
the joint authors of tlie translation, the material for wdiieh 
has been obtained from tlie Diciionary of Natioyuil Biography 
(1st ed,, London, 1885). A copious analytical index is 
provided, 

I am under deep obligation to the late Blr. Vincent A. Smith, 
without whose encouragement and ad\dce I should not have 
attempted the task of editing this %vork. My cordial ac- 
knowledgements are also due to Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole, 
Sir George Grierson, ^Ir, L. A, Storey, Assistant Librarian, 
India Office, and Mr. G. F. Finney of the Record Depait- 
ment, India Office Library, for mueh valuable help. 
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ADVEirriSEBIENT TO THE BIRST 
EDITION 

The foliowing Volume \Yas sent from India as it now 
appears, and reached Eiigiand in the course. of the year 181 T, 
hut was not then published, in consequence of circumstances 
wiiieh it is unnecessary to mention. It is thought proper to 
take notice of the fact, chiefly in order to account for the 
silence of the, notes as to anj’ works of a later date. . 

'\EDmBURCiifV' 22 ,:T 826 .' ^ 



HONOURABLE MOUNTSTUART 
ELPHINSTONE, 


BRITISH RESIDENT AT THE COURT OF POONA. 
ETC. ETC. ETC. 


'SIy dear Sir, 

While employed in completing the tV.llowing Tran-la! ii >n. 
and in arranging the various prefatory and supphanentary 
observations which accompany it, I ha%-e often indulged the; 
wish of inscribing them witii your name, as being the onl>- 
appropriate return I could make for the jierpetuai assist- 
ance received as well from your advice and judgement, as 
from your %’aluable nianaseript collections, which contain 
more information regarding tiio Gcograpliy, iManners, and 
Political Situation of the Countries that were t lie scene of the 
two first period.s of Babur's History, than are to he found 
in all the printed and written authorities which exist in any 
other quarter. 

That the work is still very iinperlVel;, no one etm he more 
sensible than myself. I might explain some c^f the <iiflkniHies 
%?hich occasioned this iniperiectlon, werv such apologies ever 
attended to. Some of them, perha])S, shou!<l have fietca-reii 
me from the undertaking, and others a more resolute scliolui 
might have overcome. Had the work indeed he<*n finished 
by'the same hand by which it was l>egwi, ni» sm*h apologkss 
would have been required. For the task, wdiether o! translai' 
ing or Illustrating any work on Oriental history, Dr. John 
I^eyden was eminently qualified, as well as ior greait^r tilings. 
The number and variety of the literary undertakings of timt 
extraordinary man, many of wdiich he had e(.m<lueti*d far 
towards a conclusion, would have excited surprise, ha<l they 
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been executed by a recluse scholar, who had no public 
duties to perforni, and whose time was devoted to literature 
alone. As he was cut off in the full vigour of his mind indeed, 
but suddenly, and without warning, he was prevented from 
putting the last hand to any of his greater works ; yet 
from the knowledge which j^-ou possess of his researches, you 
will perhaps agree with me in thinking, that the full extent 
of Ills powers cannot be justly estimated from anything 
that he has published. The facility with which he mastered 
an uncommon number of languages, ancient and modern, 
European and Oriental, the extent and ingenuity of his 
antic|uari an inquiries into the Literary History of his own 
eoiintry, and even the beauty of his poetical genius, are 
surpassed by the sagacious and philosophical spirit which 
lie evinced, in the latter period of his life, in his different 
Memoirs regarding the languages of the East, and particu- 
iarlj’ those of Hindustan, Bengal, the Dekhan, and Northern 
India. The acute discrimination, the various and patient 
research which he brought to the task, combine to render 
them, unfinished as they unfortunately are, and imperfect as, 
from the nature of the subject, they necessarily must be, 
one of the most valuable literary gifts that India has yet 
bestowed on the West. These, or the substance of them, 
will, it is lioped, be given to the world under the care of 
some one who may do justice both to them and their author. 
The turn of mind that directs to the successful prosecution 
of studies so remote from the beaten tracts of literature, is 
so rare, that even the unfinished essays of an accomplished 
observer, with all their defects, are of singular value, and 
inconceivably lessen the happier labour of succeeding in- 
quirers.^ 

If the share which I have had in completing and correcting 
for the press the following papers, which, however, are of 
a very different kind, shall enable the Public to benefit by 
one of the lesser labours of Dr. Leyden, of which it would 
otherwise have been deprived — or if it adds, in any degree, to 
the idea Justly entertained of his learning, Industry, and 
judgement, I shall be satisfied. I could have wished, on his 
aecoimt, tliat the execution had been more perfect. It 
would have been pleasing to me to have offered a tribute 
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worthy of a friend Ming, and 

talent,;, wamred by my 

rendered doubly dear to me, as the 

youthful studies and 

ever hope to meet, in n”nvm is so libelv as yourself 

them to you with more eonfl^nee ^han ^ 

have done, as I seem on y perhaps vou will 

in common with my excellent friend An^ Pe aj 

not Judge me too 

““”sr;::arj“irs ■" 

regard. Believe me to be. 






Wm. ERSKINE. 


Bombay, April 12, 1816. 


PREFACE 


The Memoirs of the Emperor Babur, of which the follow- 
ing pages contain a translation, are well known, by reput atiouj 
to such as are conversant with the history of India. They 
were written by that prince in the Jaghatai or Chaghatai 
Tiirki, which was iiis native language, and which, even down 
to the present time, is supposed to be spoken with more 
purity In his paternal kingdom of Ferghana than in any otlier 
coimtry. It is the dialect of the Turki tongue which prevails 
in the extensive tract of country that formed the dominions 
of Jaghatai or Chaghatai Khan, the son of Chingiz Khan, 
the celebrated conqueror, which extended from the Ulugh- 
T%h mountains on the north to the Hindukush moun- 
tains on the south, and from the Caspian sea on the 
west to the deserts of Gobi, beyond Terfan, Kashghar, 
and Yarkand, on the east. It was, however, chiefly the 
language of the deserts and plains, as the cities, especially 
along the Jaxartes, and to the south of that river, continued 
to be, in general, inhabited by persons speaking the Persian 
tongue, w^hile the inhabitants of most of the hills to the south 
retained their original languages. 

The Chaghatai Turki was a dialect of tlie language of that 
extensive division of the Tartaric nations, which, in order to 
distinguish them from the Mongals, or Moghuls, have 
recently, though perhaps erroneously, been more peculiarly 
denominated Tartars or Tatars. The language really 
spoken by that great race is the Turki ; and the language 
of Kashghar, of the Crimea, of Samarkand and Bokhara, 
of Constantinople, and the greater part of Turkey, of the 
principal wandering tribes of Persia, and, indeed, of one 
half of the population of that country, of the Turkomans of 
Asia Minor, as 'well as of those east of the Euxine, of the 
Uzbeks, the Kirghiz, theKazzaks, theBashkirs, and numerous 
other tribes of Tartary, is radically the same as that of the 
Chaghatai Turks. The most mixed, and, if we may use 
the expression, the most corrupted of all the dialects of the 
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Tiirkl, is that of the Constantinopolitan TnrliN,^ whMh 
however, for some centuries, has been the most ciillivated 
and polished. The others all still very closely approxiiiuite, 
and the different tribes speaking* theiii can casil\' inifk*!*- 
stand and converse with each other. 

The Turki language had been much ciiltivatc^d htforc' 
the age of Babur, and at that period iuui every title l)c 
ranked among the most perfect am! rehiieci in the blast. 
The sovereigns of the ditlerent Turkonuln a!id Tfirki dynas- 
ties to the south of the Caucasian range, Ihe C'aspian st^a. 
and the river Birr, (the ancient Jaxartes,) though many <d’ 
them had been distinguished cncouragcrs of Araine litera- 
ture in the kingdoms which they ha<i eoiupicrcti, and tlmugli 
several of the earliest and most eminent of tin' Per-’sitm 
writers llourislied in their courts* had still cunt imied to Npeak 
their native tongue in their families ixml with the men of 
their tribe- When Sir \ViIiiam Jones <kMidcd “ that the 
Memoirs ascribed to Taimur eould not be ''wriUcii by 
Taimiir himself, at least us Caesar w'r<.d.e his C oinmcnbaric^, 
for one very plain reason, that no Tartarian king cd' his 
age could write at all*’ he probably judged very eorrcdly ii>< 
to Taimur, who seems to have been imiettered* timugh, as 
to the other princes of Tartarian descent, Ids eontcunporaries. 
he perhaps ditl not sulliciently consider that two c^enluries 
had elapsed since the conquest of Chingiz, Khan, and two 
more since the reign of Mahmud of Ghazni, liuring all which 
time the territories to the east of the Cas|naii, as well as a 
great part of Persia, had been subject to Turki dynast ics* 
and the country traversed by tribes of Turk! race and speech; 
and that this period W’as far from bidng one of the darkest 
in the literary history of Persia. The want of a suit able" 
alphabet, which he gives us a reason hu" doubting whetlu*r 
the language 'was a -written one before the days of Cfnngtz 
Khan,^ was soon remedied. Tll^ Arabic character Is lanv 

^ III order to discrimiimte ths^^^onstaiUiiioiKiiitan or ObisKiiili 
Turks from the Chagliatai and other original Tilrks, I hhafl in the 
following i>ages deiiommate the former and their huigiiag? 

Turkish ; the latter Turk^ and their iangiiage Turki, pronuaneed 
Toorks and Toorki ’ 

^ Discourse on the Tartars- Work% voL i, p. tilt, 4tu ed. 

® Ibid., p. 08. 
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used, as it was at least as early as the thirteenth century,^ 
the age of Haitho. The fact only proves that the Turki 
language was, as Sir Williani Jones justly concluded, very 
little cultivated before the Turki tribes entered those pro 
vinces which had formed part of the immense empire of the 
Arabian Khaiifs, in which the Arabian literature still pre- 
vailed, and the Arabian character was still used, 

I may be permitted to add, that there seems to have been 
some iiiistake or confusion in the account given to Sir 
William Jones of the T'Uzuk^ or Institutes of Taimiir. ' It 
is true,’ says he, ‘ that a very ingenious but indigent native, 
whom Davy supported, has given me a written memorial on 
the subject, in whlcii he mentions Taimiir as the author of 
two works in Turkish ; but the credit of his information is 
overset by a strange apocryphal story of a King of Yemen, 
who invaded, lie says, the Amir’s dominions, and in whose 
library the manuscript was afterwards found, and translated 
by order of xilisher, firs.t minister of Taimur’s grandson.’ ^ 
lie tells us in the same discourse,^ that he had ‘ long searched 
in vain for the original works ascribed to TaimCir and 
Babur.’ It is much to be regretted that his search was un- 
success lui, as, from his varied knowledge of Eastern lan- 
guages, he would have given us more ample and correct views 
than we ycit possess of tlie Turki class of languages, with the 
Constantiiiopoiitan dialect of which he w^as -well acquainted. 
The prclace to the only copy of the complete Memoirs of 
Taimur wiiich I have met with in Persian, and which is at 
present in my possession, gives an account of the work, and 
of the translation from the original Turki into the Persian 
tongue ; but does not describe the original as having been 

^ Haitiio observes that the Jogour Jiteras habent proprias ’ 
OmnMh, e. 2, cd. iOTlK The inhabitants of Turkestan, he says, 
‘ vocantur T urchar non habent proj)rias,sed utuiitur Arabieis in 
eivitatilms, sive castris lb., c. ?>. Hee also Htsi, Orient., c. Jk ap. 
Bergeron , p. T. | The V ighui'S are credited with having been the first to 
reduce the Turki language to wTiting by borrowing the Byriao written 
characters from the yiestorian Missions, which, during the Middle 
Ages (thirtetaith century), were spread over Central Asia (T.R., 
3>.'05h Turki now denotes the language spoken by the tribes of 
E. TurkestaJi and Kashgar.] 
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found in the library of a King of Yeinciij, but of Jaatfer, the 
Turkish Pasha of I'emen. Now, Sir Henry lliddlcton, in the 
year 1610 , met with a Jaffer Bmka, a Turk, in tfie govern- 
ment of Semia-d or Yemen. It is curious, too, tluit wc are 
told by tile author of the Tdnkh i dilkmhtl, that a t‘0|jy of 
the Memoirs, kept in Taimur’s famiiy with great care and 
reverence, fell into the hands of the Sultan of Coiistaiiiiiiopie, 
who suffered copies of It to be made. Some confused reccih 
lection of these facts seems to have been working i!i tlic 
mind of Sir ITiliiam Jones’s Inforiiiailt, and to have prrj- 
diicedtlie misstatements of his mernoiiaL The mistake id 
a copyist m’iting PMshuh (king) for Fmha^ might ha\’e 
produced part of the error. 

The Tus&iik, or Memoirs themselves, contain the history 
of Tamerlane, in the form of annals, and eonchide witii the 
Institutes, which have been translated by Major Davy and 
Dr. Joseph White.- The Persian transkition, in tiic manu» 
script to which I have ail tided, differs considerably in style 
from the one published by tiie learned professc^r, which is 
an additional proof that there %vas a Turk! original of some 
kind, from which both translations were made ; a fact con- 
firmed by the number of Turki words which are scattered 
over both translations ; in wdiicii respect the Persian trans- 
lation of Babur’s Memoirs strongly resembles them. 
Whether these Memoirs of Taimur are the annals w’ritten by 
Tamerlane, or under Ms inspection in the manner described 
by Sherif-ed-din Ali Y'ezdd in his preface,'* I iia%T. not 

^ Astiey’s Oolkcimi of Vo^agudf voL i, p. [A person of tlii« 
name was Pasha of Yemen in 1510, hllioifa Histanj *f Imlh, p. 3m, 
voLiii].. , ■ . ■ ■ 

® [The TUzukat i Taimur i were translated into English bv ^^lajor 
Pavy, and published under the editorship of Pi’ofessor White at 
Oxford in 1783.] 

^ That author tells us that Taimur had always with him Tartar 
and Persian secretaries, whose business it was to describe all his 
remarkable words and actions, and whatever related to religion or 
the state ; and as many officers and great lords of the Court had 
got accounts made of particular events of wffiich they were eye- 
witnesses, or of which they had had the principal direction, ho had 
ali these collected, ‘et eut ia patience do les arranger hn-memo, 
apres quoi il les ilt veritier en m presence de la maniere Buivaate. 
Un ieoteur lisoit an de ces memoires : et lorsqu’il on etoit sur (|ue!qiie 
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examined the manuscript with sufficient care to venture to 
affirm or deny. They contain, in the earlier part of Taimur’s 
life, several little anecdotes, which have much the air of 
autobiography ; while throughout there are many passages 
in a more rhetorical style than we should expect from that 
rough and vigorous conqueror ; but that they are a work 
translated from the Turki, the same that has long passed in 
the East as being the production of Tamerlane, which Dr. 
White, in his preface, regrets could no longer be found, and 
for which Sir William Jones sought in vain, there seems no 
reason to doubt. I confess that the hypothesis of the Nawab 
Muzalfer Jung appears to me the most probable, that they 
were written, not by the Emperor, but by Hindu Shals^ 
Taimur’s favourite, under the direction of Taimur ^ himself. 
If the European public are not already satiated with works 
on Oriental history, they might easily be translated. 

The period between the death of Tamerlane and that of 
Babur formed the golden age of Turki literature. From 
every page of the following Memoirs it will be seen that the 
spirit and enthusiasm with which Persian poetry and learn- 
ing were then cultivated had extended itself to the Turki. 
I do not find that any works on law, theology, or metaphy- 
sics, were written in that tongue. But the number of poems 
of various measures, and on various subjects, the number 
of treatises on prosody and the art of poetry, on rhetoric, on 
music, and on other popular subjects, is very considerable. 
The palm of excellence in Turki verse has long been unani- 

fait important, ou quelquo action remarqnable, ii s^arretoit, les 
temoins oculaires faisoieixt icnr rapport, et verifioient les circon- 
stances du fait, les rapportant telies qxf ils les avoient vucs ; alors 
FEinpereur examinoit hii-memo la verite du fait, et ayant bien 
confronte ce que les temoins rapportoient avec ie contenu des 
memoires, il dictoit aux secretaires la maniere dont ils devoient 
i’inserer dans le cor|>s de Fouvrage, et se ie faisoit reiire ensuite, 
pour voir s’il etoit tel qu'on ne piit y rien troiiver, iii a ajouter, ni 
a diminuer .’ — dc Timtir-Bec, traduite par M. Petis de la Croix, 
3 >refacc dc F Auteur. 

^ Sir William Jones's works, voL i, p. (59. Major Davy was quite 
WTOiig in conCoimding the Turk! and Moghul tongues. A Chaghatai 
Turk will not suffer his language to bo called Moghul. No one 
marks the distinction more clearly than Babur himself in the first 
part of his Memoii's. 
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mously assigiied to Air Slier Beg Nawfii, the eminent 
nobleman in the court of Sultan Hussain Baikeni. td' 

Khorasao, and the most iilustrioUvS and eniightened fralrnn 
of literature aiui the hue arts that perhaps evta* Itouredif. d 
in the East, Many of the principal iiierury w< »rks i d‘ t hut age 
are dedicated to liiin. He is often praist*fl by liribrn' in die. 
following Memoirs, and his ^ own prodiu’lions hi fin* Tfirki 
laiiguage were iongnmeh read and admired in ^laweralnalier 
and Khorasfin, and are not yet forgotten. 3ia!i\' d'urki 
princes were themselves poets ; and ahhomjh the inciH -nmiN 
ofjiarbarians, and the confusion and unscitlcd ‘dale td' } licit* 
country for the last three centuries, have bntkcn the c<m” 
tiiiuity of the literary exifrtions of the Tilrki Ihcy 

still cling wilii uneomniou alTeetion t*? their naUve {miaue. 
which they prefer extremely to the Persian fMr its pow<*r- of 
natural and picturesque expression ; and they ptanisc the 
productions of the liftecnth and sixleeulh ceninries with 
a delight that reminds us of the alTeetion (d* the MVKIi, o?' 
of the 1. 1 igi danders of Seediand, for Iheir native strain^. 
Uiifortimately. how'cver. as the Mullas, or sedan in 
the cities of the countries north of the (Ixus, regard the 
Arabic as the language of sciences and tlu IkuNian as the 
language of taste, and measure their own proliciemw, hn 
scholars and men of letters, chk'slly by the extent of llieir 
acquaintance with the language and liteiuiturc fd’ Arabia and 
Persia, the earlier works written in the TOrki language run 




some risk of being lost, unless s|>eedily colkadtat. From I hese 
causes, and from the air of literary siqjeri«udl\' winch a 
knowledge of Persian confers, few works are now writ ten in 
Tilrki, even In Turk! countries. In tlie great cit ies td Sainur- 
kaiid and Bokhara, though dilefly inhabited liv iiica of 
Turki extraction, Persian is the language of businchs. 

* [Ali Shcr Beg Xawai was born in a.lk 1440. aiai bes'iuii(« lliuH* 
Miaister to^Sultaa Hosain Mii-zu, Euler of Kliomsriii, in 1 Alter 
Koiiu) ilo resigat’d this office, and devoted tlie ruiMiudt-r *4' lii.v 
life to the eoiiipushion of works in Ttlrki and J^ersiun. .lie was 
the patron of the celebrated poetdamL— *lic wrote in Tfirki in ol let,! ion 
of mhm under the pea-naino of Xiiwili — (of which 1 ptjssess a heaiai- 
fulK written copy with a^mnnber of e.Kipiisite ininiiitunv.-i well a,^ 
a (Fniitet in tho style of Hkamfs Kkammh, fn Perskn he coitiptjhtid 
a Divufi, under the mm de pkitm Fiinai. lie died iu a. n. iffUUd 
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Tfiougii the present royal family of Persia are Turks, and 
though Turk! is the ordinary language spoken in their 
families, and even at their ^ com*t, as well as by one-half of 
the population of Persia, particularly by the tribes around 
the capital, who compose the strength of the army, Persian 
is the usual and almost only channel of written communi- 
cation ; nor am I aware that any work of note has, of late 
years, been written in the Tiirki tongue. 

The Chagiiatai Tiirki, as contained in the Memoirs of Babur, 
is evidently not the same language which "was brought from 
the wilds of Tartary by the Turkomans in the ninth century, 
or by the Turki tribes who accompanied Chingiz Khan in 
the tliirteenth. It has received a very strong infusion of 
Arabic and Persian words, not merely in the terms of science 
and art, but in its ordinary tissue and familiar phrases. 
These words are all coniieeted by the regular gTamiiiar of the 
Turki ; but so extensive is the adoption of foreign terms, 
that perhaps two words in nine in the Chagiiatai dialect may 
be originally derived from a Persian or Arabic root. The 
language itself is, however, remarkable for clearness, sim- 
plicity, and force ; the style far less adorned than that of 
tlie modern Persian, and as free from metaphor and hyper- 
bole as that of a good English or French historian ; and on 
the whole the Turki bears much more resemblance to the 
good sense of Europe than to the rhetorical parade of Asia. 
The style of all Turki productions that I have ever happened 
to meet ■with, is remarkable for its downright and picturesque 
naivete of expression. « 

It is not diilicuit to discover how these Persian words 
flowed Into the Turki language. The cities of Samarkand, 
Bokhara, Akhsi, Andejan, and I'asiikend, as well as the 
other towns to the north of the Oxus and Jaxartes, -were 
chiefly inhabited by Persians, the Turks long retaining 
tlieir aversion to the life of a town, and refusing to submit to 
the drudgery of agriculture for the sake of supporting theni- 

^ Tiie Bailie was the case even under the Safavi dynasty, as we learn 
fruin Kaenqifer. 8ee Amotnllai. Exotic. It nuiy appear singular, that 
wliilc all the neighbouring courts used Persian as the language 
of polite intereoiirse and diplonuiey, Turk! was the court language 
in Persia itself ; but it arose from its being tlie mother-tongue of 
the sovereign, who belonged to a Turki tribe* 
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selves on the top of a iveed, m they call wheal in lierKiiwu 
Tile cities and market towns in ^ilaweralnaher were tiu're- 
fore clilelly peopled, and the gi’oiiiids were (‘filtivatc^d selely 
by the ok! inhabitants, the Sarts or Tajiks, wlif» had iiicii, 
and eoiitiiiiied to retain the Persian tongue. The eoiirl.s 
of the Kings and Princes were usnally held In the 
cities, which necessarily became the resort o! Ihe cfiiei- 
tains and head men of the tribes that sliil kepi tiui open 
country. The Turks., some time after leaving f I air lieserCs, 
had exchanged theii*' former superslit ion fur the rcligiiiii of 
Muliamincd. All religious, mewai, aiii! lihi’an' insi riieiloii 
proceeded from their priests and men ti’aincd. 

to Arabic llteratiire, and wdmse native iangiiaue was 
Persian. It became necessary for ever>’ Turk lo know 
something of Persian, to enable him cither it? conduct hi,-* 
purchases or sales in the public markelH, or to ctHnpri»hciid 
the religion to which he belonged ; aiid Hic com’M! of hvc 
hundred yeai's, from the days of the Saintinian ilyijast>' to 
the birth of Babur, .gave ample space for that eiuTiiptioii or 
improvement ' of the ianguage, which a tlaily anti regular 
intercourse with a- more reltncd people in the eoiiiiHon 
businesvs of life must necessarily produce. 

Babur does not inform us, nor do we learn from any other 
quarter, at what period of his life he began to emnpose Ills 
i^fenioirsd Some considerations might lead ns to supi'Hise 
that he ■wrote them after his last invasion of India. That 
tiiey must have been corrccteil after that |>erlod is ccrtalm 
since in the hi*Kt part of them he fretpiently riders lo that 
event, and mentions some of his Begs as hc^ldiog aiipoint- 
meiits in Hindustan. Perhaps, too, tlic idea of writing his 
Memoirs was more likely to have occurred to him after fils 
success In India, than at any previems time, as lie hud 
then overcome all Ms difiieultles, was raised lo eminence and 
distinction, and had become not cmiy an object of wonder 
and attention to others, but perhaps stood higher in Ids own 

^ [The Memoirs were probably written at vurienw dnivr^ ; do* 
earlier portion having revised and enlarged after r.abifrV 

invasion of India, while the latter pari remains in its orlginai forin 
of a rough diary which he had not time to revise (»S, L,-Poo!e’tt iMmr, 
pp, 1.3~I4).] 
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estimation. His Memoirs be dmded into three parts^ 
the first extending from his accession to the throne of Fer- 
ghana, to the time when lie was finally driven by Sheibani 
kfian from liis ]iaternal kingdom, a period of about twelve 
years ; tlie second reaciiing from his expulsion from Fer- 
ghana to his last invasion of Hindustan, a period of about 
twenty-two years ; and the third containing his transac- 
tions in Hindustan, a period of little more than five. The 
whcde of the first part, and the three first years of tlie 
second, are evidently written cliiefiy from recollection ; and 
the style and manner in which they are composed, appear 
to me far to excel that of the rest of the work ; not oni}’ 
from the clearer connexion given to the various parts of the 
story, and the space given to incidents in proportion to 
their inijiortance, but iTom the superior unity and rapidity 
of the narrative. This is, perhaps, in other respects also, the 
most agreeable portion of the Memoirs. During a great 
part of the period to which they relate, he was unfortunate, 
and often a wanderer ; but always lively, active, and bold ; 
and the reader follows him in his various adventures with 
that delight which inevitably springs from the minute and 
animated recital of the hazardous exploits of a youthful 
warrior. The narrative, %vhen renewed in the year 925 of a.p. 1519. 
the Hijira, after an interval of twelve years, partakes too 
much of the tedium of a journal, in which important and 
unimportant events find an equal space, and seems to be 
in a great measure the copy of one kept at the time. 

The same remark applies perhaps even more strongly 
to t.lie greater part of the concluding portion of the work. 

In the earlier portions of the Memoirs we have a continuous 
narrati%^e of details, such as a lively memory might 
furnish at the distance of many years. In the latter 
parts, trifling incidents are often recorded, which, if not 
committed to writing at the time, would soon have met the 
oblivion they merited. We are informed of minute particu- 
lars which can interest even the writer only by recalling 
particular events or peculiar trains of association — Iiow 
often he ate a maajun, or electuary — ^iiow often he got 
drunk, and what nameless men were his boon companions. 

These incidents, however curious as illustrative of manners 
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OT character, arc repeated evca to satiety. 
also contain the valuable accounts of kni.ni and uj ilindus- 
t'ln • he srives an occasional view of las aims and iiml iun. 
of the manasemcnt of sonic of his expeilitiun,. and partu-u- 
larlvof Msconduetduring the alarniiiui inul iny oi In. I r. ‘p- : 
while the eonehuling portion of his Memoirs. wlu*re the lonu 
of a journal is resumed, appears to be hardly more I him 
materials for his private use, intended to assist him ni 
recallint^ to his memory incidents ns mieht iiiive miuiiU il 
him to furiiisli a connected view of tin* Ir.msaef ion^ ol Iliul 
period. Still, however, all the three purls of his Memoirs, 
though the two last arecvidcully iinlinidied, pnsent. a very 
curious and valuable picture of the lile and manners ol a 
Tartar Prince, and eonvey an excrdleiit, idea of Halmi s 
policy, and of his wars in Muweralnaher. Afahrinidai!. and 
India, as well as of his manners, genius, and !uilnt> of think- 
ing : and periiaps no work ever compo,ed introduees us so 
completely to the court and emmeii. the public and )in\alc 
life of an Eastern Sultan. 

A que.stion may arise whether we have the .Memoirs ol 
Babur at the present day as jjerfect as he wrote them ; 
and in spite of the various Itiafus whidi they exhibit, one of 
which extends to a period of twelve years. I am iiieliiied to 
believe that they never were mueh moie perfisd than we 
now possess them. Tins opinion I enlerlain lirM from the 
fact that all the copies and translations wluidi I have seen or 
heard of. are deficient in the same important passages : and 
next, from the remarkable fact, t hat the narratives of I In- 
different authors who treat of Babur's reign, an- more or 


le.ss particular, exactly where the Memoirs, as we now jiossess 
them, are more or less minute. lu iiuiuy inst ances t here art- 
chasms in hishistorv- which nosueeeedino writerlm.s su}>plit-ti. 
This would not hav-e been the case hu<l he written ant! 
published the whole events of his reign in a couliiiuons 
narrativ-e. It is remarkable too, that, in comnu-m-ing his 
fifth invasion of India, he makes a sort of rwapilHlation, 
which would liave been unnecessary, liad tlw events ullutietl 
to been explained immediately before, as they must luive 
been, had he written an unbroken history of his reign. 

Babur hiinself seems to iiave been satisiied with ids labours, 
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for, towards the close of liis life, we find him sending a copy 
of Ms. work from Hindustan to a 'friend in Kabul. The 
Memoirs eontiniied to be held in the greatest veneration at 
the Courts of Delhi and Agra after his death. From some 
margiiial notes yMch appear on both copies of the transla- 
tion, as 'well as on the Turk! original, it appears that the 
Emperor Ilumaimi, even after he had ascended the throne, 
and not long before his death, had transcribed the Memoirs 
with his own liand . In tlie reign of Akber, they were trans- 
lated from the original Tiirki into Persian by the celebrated 
Mirza Abdai-Rahim, the son of the Bairam Khan, who 
acted so conspieiioiis a part in the reigns of the Emperors 
Humaimi a.nd Akber. ^ 

^ As his translation is so often referred to in the following pages, 
and may be regarded as in some degree a second original, a few 
anecdotes of the life of the author may not be here misplaced :■ — 
When Humaifin, after his long misfortunes, was restored to the 
throne of Delhi, in order to attach to his interests the chief men of the 
Tarious principalities of Hindustan, he encouraged intermaiTiages 
between their families and those of his chief Tartar officers. He him- 
self married one daughter of Ismael Khan, the nephew of Hassan 
Khan of Mewat> so often spoken of in the third part of these Memoirs, 
and gave another daughter to Bairam Khan, his minister and favour- 
ite. Of this last marriage, Mirza Abdai-Rahim was born at Lahore 
on the 1 7th of December, 1556, in the first year of Akber’s ^ reign. 
His father, who was thus connected with the imperial family, and 
who was unfortunately too powerful for a subject, after having been 
goaded into rebellion, was killed in Gujerat when on his way to 
perform the pilgrimage of Mekka. Abdai-Rahim, his son, then only 
four years of age, was conveyed in safety to Ahmedabad by his 
faithful attendants, who sustained repeated attacks of the assailants 
up to tlie very gates of that city. He was earned from thence to 
Lahore and Agra. When lie came of age, Akber bestow^ed on him 
the title of Mirza Khan, and manied him to Mahbanu, the. sister of 
Khan Azim C4oge, an officer of high distinction. At the ago of 
twenty-one, he got the government of Giizerat, and in his twenty- 
fifth year was }'>romoted to the office of Mir Arz (or Master of Re- 
quests). When twenty-eight years of age, he was made Atalik, or 
Governor, of Sultan Selim, the Emperor’s eldest son, who afterwards 


^ 14- Safer, a. h. 964. See the Madsir al umard„ vol. i, folio, art. 
Abdai-Rahim, MS. This work, which is well known in India, is a 
curious and very correct Biographical Dictionary of all the eminent 
statesmen and warriors who liave fiotirished in that country’’ since the 
time of Babur. It is in two large folio volumes. 
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The translation which he executert of the :Menioirs of 
Babur is extremely elosp and accurate, and has been much 
praised for its elegance* But, though simple and concise, 
a dose adherence to the idioms and Ibrms of expression of 



^ In the western part of the Peninsula of Gujerat. 

®KJian of Khans {Commander In Chief), the title of one of the 
chief officers of the empire of Belhi. 

® [Sarkaj is three kos distant from Ahmedahad.J 
^ Kambait. [This town is situated at tlm head of the gulf of 
Cambay on the north of the estuary of the Myhee river,] 

® [Nadoiis probably Kandod, between the 'Nerhachla and Kajpipla,] 
® [Rajpipla is south of the Nerbadda.] 


mounted the throne under the name of Jehanglr ,* and in the same 
year wa.s sent into Gujerat against mmiffpr Hliain the King of that 
country, who, after being compelled to take refuge among the Katti 
with the Jam at Juiiager,^ had colleetcd an army of forty thoosand 
men, defeated the imperial generals, and Seized AhinecJrtiad. Tlifi 
Mirza’s army consisted of only ten thouHand, and he had received 
in.stnirtions not to hazard the safety of the province* hy c-ngaglmr iu 
battle. But he did not deeiine an c*ngageiiK‘nt, and the armies* 
having come close u|"K»n each other, I)aulat Klmu Lfiili, a vi-ry 
gallanl: oilicer, told him, that now was the morm*nt eitlim- to uiakt* 
himself Khrm i Khfman/or to fall in battle. AlHlal-Bahmijittackefi 
the enemy at Sarkaj A four or five miles from Alimedabad. The 
confllet was blofxiy, and maintained with various HueeeKS. At one 
period the battle seemed to be lost, and Ahdal-Ralilm found him- 
self obliged with three hundred men to face a firm bod\' rd' six or 
seven thousand. Some of his friends stdzed the reins of his horst* to 
carry him from the field ; but he refused to retivat. awl stomi lils 
ground with such bravery and conduct, that lie changed tlm UwUim 
of the day. Muzafter in the end was defeated, and tied to (tambayA 
whence, after plundering the meriliants of the place, Im .sought 
refuge among the nioimtains of Nadot.^ Huzaffer schiii after again 
ventured into the field, but, being onee more defeated, tied to the 
Rajplpli ** liiih?, on the south of the Nerbudda. \\lu rc‘ tljHobedience 
is eminently successful, the disobedience is generally forgotten, ant! 
the success only remembered, Aklal-Rahim, according to the 
prediction of Baulat Khan, was promoted to the rank of an Ainir 
of five thousand horse, with the high title of Klifm i Khanrin, It is 
said, that on the day of battle, after he had distrihutcfl all his jewels 
and property among his troops, a soldier having eoine to him and 
complained that he had had no share in the division, thr* Mirza, to 
satisfy him, took out and gave to him his enamelled inkstand, rh-hly 
adorned wdth jew^eis, being the only article which he hat! retained. 
In the thirty-fourth year of liis own age, and of the reign «>f Akk*r, 
he translated the Memoirs of Babur, which he presented to tin-. 
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the Turld original. Joined to a want of distinctness in the use 
of the relatives, often renders the meaning extremely obscure, 
and makes it difficiih^ discover the connexion of the 
different members of the sentence. :■ The style is frequently 
not Persian, and a native of Persia would find it difficult 
to assign any seiiseto some of the expressions. Many of the 
Turki words are not translated, sometimes because they had 
no corresponding term in Persian, and sometimes perhaps 
from iiegligeiice, or. It may', he, because they were then 
familiar to the Turld noMIity of the court of Agra. But the 
whole Is uiiGommonly valuable, and probably there are few 
persons now living even in Maiweralnaher, who could give 

Emperor, by whom he wa.s highly complimented. We are told by 
Abiiifazel, that they were translated at the desire of Akber when 
he was on a progress to Kashmir and Kabul. The same year he was 
raised to the distmguished rank of Vakfl-e-Siiltanet, or Lord Lieuten- 
ant of the Emphe, a title very rarely conferred. It would be tedious 
to follow him to the governments of Jaunpur, Multan, and Sinde, which 
he successively held. He completely defeated the Hakim (or chief) 
of Sinde, obliged him to.ce.de Sehwan and some other districts, and 
married his son Mirza Irej to the Hakim’s daughter. A revolt having 
ensued, Abdal-Rahim obliged the Hiikim and all his family to repair 
to Agra. The long wars that followed in the Bekhan, particularly 
that against Ahmednaper, gave him great opportunities to signalize 
his military talents. During the whole reign of Akber he was em- 
ployed in the most important commands, and the relation in which 
he stood to the iinpei’ial family was drawn closer by the marriage of 
his daughter Jana Begum to Bania! the Emperor’s son. His influence 
continued under the Emperor Jehanglr his former pupil, and he was 
selected for the chief direction of affairs wherever great talents were 
required, in the wide range of country from the Bekhan ^ to Kanda-. 
har, to which last place he was sent with Sultan Khurram, afterwards 
the Emf>ei'or Shah Jehan, to repel the invasion of Shah Abbas the 
Persian King, Tlie history of his life would be a history of the public 
affairs of the empire of Bt^llu during half a century. He died at Delhi 
in the year ifliifl or at the age of seventy-tw^o, with the highest 
reputation for talents, valour, generosity, and learning.- 


^ It was during one of his battles in the Bekhan when his troops 
were broken, that some of his officers came to ask what was to be their 
rallying place in ease of defeat, and where they were to look for him.. 
His answer w^as, zander the slain I He gained a bloody victory. 
[Mad sir (d mnard, as above.) 

^ These details- are chiefly taken from the Mamir al nmurfi, and 
from Eerishta. 
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an accurate translation- of. the original Tilrkf of Ihliiur’s 
Memoirs witlioiit the a.id of Mirza Ahflal-llaliinrs Ft*r^iun 
translation. To account for this fact, it imist he na'otiretfai 
that the study of the language of past aues is peculiar to I hal 
antiquarian rellneiueiit wiiieh exists onl> in highly inipro\ cd 
times, and ntu}' beregardedas<uie ofl la* last luxuries of lit er- 
ary curiosity. The learned Laiigles, in liie aidiclc * Bahmir* 
of the Biogniphie Umverselle Amietine ef aflirms 

that the Commentaries, were translated iiih'i ihu’skui hy 
Ahdal-Ralum after being enlarged by Jelulngir. 1 know not 
on what authority he liazarded this assertion, which is 
certainly erroneous. .The Prince Selim, who was afterwards 
I'hnperor under the name of Jehangir, was indeisi twenty 
years of age when the translation was puhlislied ; u!uL ai a 
former period, Abdal-Rahim, •who was his . lidUk < u’ Go%'crnor, 
may have prescribed to him a piamsal of the Memoirs in the 
original as an exercise in the language of his h nv hit hers ; i mt 
the coincidence of all the copies, the riiaiginai iiohs of 
Humfiiun, and the nature of tiie work Itself, may salisty us 
that the other assertion is unfounded, and we ceiiainly 
possess the, Memoirs of Bfibur, whatever their value may be, 
in the state in which they were originally wrilien by their 
imperial author. 

The English translation now presented to th<‘ public was 
begun by the late Dr. John Leyden, a man wimse i!U|uisi- 
tive mind left no department of literature un^'Xplored. 
He found, I am uncertain whether in the iJlirary of* the 
College of Fort William, or in tlie eoilecLioii of the Ihmour- 
able Mountstuart Elphinsionc, a copy (d' the original TilrkL 
Being delighted with the novelty and merit of the work. hc‘ 
began translating it with all his chiira<*tt‘nsti<» ardour. 



He soon, however, found difficulties wincii his instnudor, 
a Persian Turk of Ganj, could not solve. I had foriunalely 
some time befoi'c procured at Bonihay a <*opy oi‘ Mirza 
Abdal-Rahlm’s translation, whicdi is found in siW'cral nf 
the public libraries of Europe, but of whieli Dr. Leyden had 
been unable to meet with any copy In Bengal . At his desire, 
I had begun sending him the sheets of a transcript which I 
caused to be made, when ho ■was called to aceonipany the 
late Earl of Mlnto In the expedition against Java. This 
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interrupted Ms labours, and Ms premature death followed 
soon after in August 1811 . 

Feeling a warm, interest in the preservation of his manu- 
scripts, and desirous that nothing which could add to his 
reputation should be lost, I wrote to our common friend, 
Dr. James illire, juiilor, of Calcutta, in whose possession 
Ms papers then were, offering my assistance in completing 
the translation of Babur, which I knew was imperfect. 
Perhaps I engaged too rashly in the undertaking. At that 
time I happened to have in my service the Persian who 
had assisted Dr. Leyden in his translation, and who had 
become pretty well versed in the language of the Memoirs. 
But before my letter reached Calcutta, Dr. Leyden’s papers 
and manuscripts had been sent home to Mr. Richard Hefoer, 
Ms principal literary executor, and I relinquished all idea of 
seeing the work completed, at least in India. Some years 
before, I had translated a small portion of the Memoirs from 
the Persian, and wm now strongly urged by General Sir 
John Malcolm and the Honourable Mountstuart Eiphin- 
stone, wlio were struck witli tlieir merit as a literary euriosit}", 
to complete an English translation of the whole from the 
Persian alone. As both of these gentlemen had been on 
missions into the countries described by Babur, and were 
peculiarly versed in the manners and history of the Turk! 
dynasties, more competent judges could not be found, and 
their advice had its natural weight ivith me. I accordingly 
undertook the task, which I had brought to a close, when, 
in the end of the year 1818 , I was surprised by receiving 
from London a copy of Dr. Leyden’s translation, which, in 
eonsequcnee of my^ letter to Dr. Hare, had been procured 
and forwarded by the kindness of that gentleman, who was 
then In England. 

This acquisition reduced me to rather an awkward 
dilemma. The two translations differed in many important 
|)artieiilars ; but as Dr. Leyden had the advantage of trans- 
lating from the original, I resolved to adopt his translation 
as far aS it went, diangi ng only such expressions in it as 
seemed to be inconsistent with the context, or with other 
parts of the Memoirs ; or such as seemed evidently to 
originate in the oversights that are unavoidable in an 

C2 
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imfimshcd work. This labour 1 had romp1<-t«l with some 
difficultv whca Mr. Elphinstonc sent, ii»e the copy r.l the 
MLoir^ of Babur in the original Turki, whkh la* ha. i pro- 
cured when he went to Pcshawer on his l-.nihussx to Kabul. 
Tills copy, which he had supposed to liau’ liceii sen! Iiome 

manuscript redu.-d me, 

tortiiy »ck of the .a.k. <0 U.0 

mendn- mv work onee more. Being now possessed d tin 
origiiiai, it was necessary to compare the whoie truudation 

ivitli it* It appt.ared to me that, hi mnn> 

levclen's translation was less aceiinite Ilian ilie eiM.in. 

1 fL. ... ... 1.0 ™io,o<i »i. « 1.C 1.0.1 ""'>7'"™'';,:;™:;: 

thestudvoftheChaghatriiTurkpandnopartolth. tian . 

tion liaii received his last eorrectious, or pcrhai>s hini 
,Xe“.n« ovor. 1 tl.orof..ro o«.,lw.l U..' 'vl.;' .; ".H' 
StatoWollon, oompoHns 1. .vl.l. .ho r^kl “ 
texts, and made such alterations as I was pcismukd u.^ 
friend would not have disapproved of. liad he ” 

labour The rest of tiie Memoirs I t hen completed b\ tin 
aid of the Turki original, of my own copy of the Persian 
translation, and of anotlier copy, whuii Mr. J 

with that readiness with which lie mvanaldy lends 1 is aid 
to whatever has the semblance of forwarding useful knou- 
ledce procured for me from Delhi, Uirough Mr. .Met calif. 

Resident at that Court,. From this last copy, 
though mneli less accurate than the oliier, I was enabled t< 
correct many errors, and to supply several ciiasms m he 
Persian translation whieli I previously possessed. Ihe 
Turki original, which is very correct, is uniortunnteh 
incomplete. The continued narrative close, s before liic 
{Treat liattle in which Sultan Ibrahim of Delhi was shun, and 
there is only one short fragment of a later jicnod. Mr. 
Metcalfe’s copy of the Persian translation, thougii the most 
incorrect, is the most perfect of lire three. It eontains the 
whole Memoirs, with such errors and omissions alone as 
arose from the negligence of the copyist. My own h*w 
lost three leaves in different parts of the work, ami is def i- 
cient in the journal of several months .at the eiul. ilus 
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last period is filled up on the authority of Mr. Metcalfe’s 
manuscript alone. ■ 

I ought to observe, that my own knowledge of the 
Chagiiatai Turki would not have enabled'me to complete the 
translation froiii the original, and that I relied principally 
on tiic Persian. The Persian Turk, on whose assistance I had 
at first relied, had unfortunately left Bombay before I 
received Mr. ElpMnstone’s Turki copy. With the assistance 
of some natives of Uzbek Tartary, who happened to be 
in Bombay, but chiefiy aided by the patience and skill of 
iny worthy friend Mulla B’iruz, so well known to all who 
have made the antiquities of ancient Persia their study, 
I went over the Turki text, and compared it with the trans- 
lation. I hope that few errors have escaped. But this 
long accomit of the origin and progress of the translation, 
wliich at first sight may seem needless, was rendered neces- 
sary in order to account for any want of uniformity that 
may probably be discovered in its various parts, and for any 
errors that may have crept in, in the course of the different 
transmutations it has undergone. The Memoirs of Babur 
would undoubtedly have appeared to more advantage if 
clothed in the simple picturesque style, and illustrated by the 
varied erudition of Dr. Leyden, whose success in the study 
of languages has rarely been equalled, and whose industry 
was indeiatigable. My aim in the following work has been 
limited to exhibiting that part of the translation which he 
executed, as much as possible in the state in which he would 
have wished it to appear, had he been spared to revise it ; 
and to conipleting what he left unfinished. Dr. Leyden’s 
translation is without notes, except occasionally verbal 
explanations ; nor am I aware that he made any historical 
or geogi'aphical collections for completing or illustrating the 
2^Iemoirs. The translation is close and literal to a degree 
which many will tiiink fiuilty, and which few works 
written In an Eastern language would admit of; but 
such closeness is not without its use, as the style of a 
people generally extiibits in some degree the dress of their 
mind, and often leads to more Just conclusions regarding 
their habits of thinking, than can easily be attained in any 
other way. 
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Of the Historical IiitrodiietioB, ami of tiie Sapplemejifs 
which liil up the various hlaulvs in the ^lenmirs, little need 
be said. ■ They were compiled from sueli books and maim- 
seripts as were within my' reaeli. For the copies of Kliafi 
Kliand and of the Maasir al umarfu- the former of winch 
was of groat use toine tliroughout, I was imk‘hte(i to the 
kindness of Hemy RusselfEsq., tfie Brltisii Hesident at tlie 
Court of the Nizam, to. whom I owe jiu,i.ny similar obligat ; 
the copy of the AUm-urtihAhhim^'* which I lun'c* followed 
in the account of BiibuFs latest transuetimis in MawcTal- 
iiaher, was furnished me by my friend (Jaudius James Hieh. 
Blsq., the British Resident at Bagdad. The eurions anony. 
moils history.^ which contains the singular aneialote regard- 
ing the succession of Huinruun, 1 to Capisiln \Hiliaiu 
Miles of the Bombay Estahiisliment. Nor must 1 forget to 
acknowledge the use of a corrected e<qy of Dow's tranNlation 
of Feiishta’s Lije of Babur, i)art of a ri'visal of the wiade 
of Dow'S translation of the Ilislon^ of IhuihMun, by i.aptaia 
John Briggs of the Madras Eslablislnnent, assistant to 
the Resident at Poona. The impcnlant and gross mistakes 

^ [Kliafi Khan, (the concealed) was tlu* peii-naHit" of fiir rfit'hralfii 
historian, ^MiihamintMi Hashim, the antlior of thr work la-rt roh'rred 
to, the MunfnSiah ul Inhah. This was a history of India fronj hahiir 
to Rafihid darajrit, and was jiubiished in 1 

“ [The Ma^mir ul 'mnaru, or ‘ Peerage of the Miighal Eiu|dri* 
which has becni printed for the Hihliutkcu nas f^onniit^need 

in 1742 hy Shah Xawftz Khan, Saaiailnii ml duidah, and linisiied 
by his son, Mir ’Abd nl Hai, in 17Sn (PhazJ of 

voh i, p. 340). Shrdi Nawaz Khiln was bi.»rn In 1700, and dk'«i 
by the hand of an assassin in 17JH. He was Divan uf Di-rar nndt-r 
Asaf dah, s^thahddr of the Ih-ccan, and sub.soqm'nlly htranic tlo' 
Prime Minister of his successor Sahlbat Jung.] 

. ® [The Tdrlkh i \Jkim drat Ahbfisl^ a history of the Porsiun Kini/s 
of the Safawi dynasty from Shah Ismail to Shrdi Abbas T, rom- 
piied by Iskander Beg Munshi, who eomphtofl it in D'etS fUieiir-' 
Cnfah(fHP^ vol. i, p. hSJ) ,] 

* [This must be the Tahmjdf / Akburh n treiu'nd hislon- oi Indi:!. 
compiled by Khwaja Nizam ml din Ahmed, and <iedH-ated to AiiOii 
in IdOJ. He became BaldishI of Onjerut nudor {b.ii KiopoMa*, 
and dicMi in 1504, The author’-s father was '3Inhumni»'i! 3in«|U!] 
Herawi, who was DivUn of BitlniFs hoiistdiold and Knb.se(|iient !y 
rose to be minister to ‘Askari in Ifujeratb Erskiiudn MSS. in the 
BAL include two copies of this work.] 
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ill names, in geography, and in the sense of the autlior, with 
which Dow’s translation abounds, makes it to be wished 
that Captain Briggs would communicate to the public the 
result of Ms studies, either by jiresenting a more aecurate 
translation of that excellent author, or by giving an original 
work on these periods of the history of India, which he lias 
studied with so much industry and success^ 

For the materials from which the Geographical Sketch of 
the countries north of the Hindu-kush range are compiled, 
I am Indebted almost solely to the Honourable Mount- 
stiiart Elphinstoiie, The description of these countries 
contained in geograpiiical wwks and in books of travels, 
is very defective, and often erroneous. When Mr. Elphin- 
stoiie went on his Embassy to Kabul, he exerted himself to 
procure, from merchants and travellers, such accounts as 
were to be had, of all the range of country as far as the 
borders of Russia. These he committed to writing, and even 
after his return to Hindustan and the Dekhan, he continued 
to add to his geographical treasures by conversing with sucli 
intelligent natives of these northern countries as happened 
to visit India, and securing the information wMich they 
afforded. Many of them he induced to waite accounts of 
their own districts, or itineraries of their travels, in the 
Persian tongue. The unreserved use of the wliole of these 
collections, with Iiis own remarks and corrections, Mr, 
Elphinstone threw' open to me, with that perfect frankness 
ivhich beiongs only to s iiperlor minds . Nor 1 la ve I to acknow'- 
ledge to him my obligations only in tliis part of the 
w'ork. I received similar assistance from his accurate 
researches into the geograpliy of Afghanistan and the 
Pan jab, and many of Babur's marches, particularly that of 
Chotiiill and Ab-?stadeh, with the wiioie course of his pro- 
gress to Khorasan and return from that country, wmiid have 

^ (Tlio first L'flitioii of ihiggs* was published in 1820 

(Louden, 4 vois,). A reprint was issued in Calcutta in 1908-10, 
Dnishtah, wli<j is so freqataitij Tvferrcd to in these notes, was the 
H.om- (F of Miiliannneci Kasim, the author of the Tarihh i 

FcrUklalif a liistory of India, which was written in 1614, and dedi- 
cated to Ibrahim Adil Shah II of Bijapiir. According to Mohl, 
ho was bom in Astcriibad in A. n. 1550 and died in 1023. (Beale’s 
DlcL Or, Biotj,)'} 
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beea unintelligible to me the ussibiaricc miiieli bis 

des€ options and oiiips afforded ; und 1 inuy adii Ihai I 
have rarely had occasion to ctmsult Ijiiii regarding the 
manners of the age, or diilleiiiyes of the Itiiiguage, witlimit 
feeling the benefit of the same extensive ami accurate know- 
■ ■ ledge. 

Besides ray obligations ibr the use of his own fiapcrs, my 
thanks are further doc to him for the coiiiimraicaiion id’ 
some vahiiible nianuserlpis of the lute Lieiitcimnt *Mu<*urfiicy 
am! of Captain Irvine of the Bengal FNtaidi'^hment. regard- 
ing the provinces to the north and wtst cd* llhidusifiii. 
from wliieh I have freely drawn ; am! for pisN, airing from 
Mr. ;^Iooreroft the use of a very eurimiN journal la flic Per- 
sian language, kepi by Syed Izzct-nllaii, who Inal been 
sent by that gentleman on a route hithiu'ln liUh' frequented 
by travellers. The Syed went from the. Sind to Kashirnr, 

- thenee across the hills to Leh or Ladak. from thence 
Yarkeiid and Kashghar, whence he relnrned by Fsln 

g ’ Khojend, Uratippa, Samarkand, Bokhara, and the AfghfiH 

‘ , country. This route traverses a very great proportion of 

- • little-frequented districts so often spoken of by Billiur, and 

lies through the heart of that Prince's paternal kingdoon 
> ■ The instructions of Mr. Moorcroft appear to have been so 

judicious, that the Journal of Syed l5szei-«llali, besides 
giving an accurate itinerary of the cotinfry through wlilcli 
he passed, contains many ainiwing facts rifgardiug tJic 
manners and state of society of llic iidmlillaids, and 

I was found of the greatest service In the constriielioii of the 

map. 

The countries which were the scene of Jlfiinir's 
transactions are so little known, and so iinperfecf.ly hud 
down in all our maps, that I was desirous that a chart of at 
least Ferghana and Mawcralriahcr should he <,‘ouHtriicted 
with the assistance of the new imiicrinF afforded frrau 
! S' different quarters, and my friend Mr. Charles IVadciinglrat of 

! i the Bombay Enginectrs kindly undertook tlie labour. The 

mode which he adopted for laying it dtrwn, will be best 
explained by Ms own Memoir. Having only cuie fixeil point 
by which to correct his positlonH, the dillleultics he hucl to 
encounter were very great. How' well he has overcome 
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theiii tlie map itself is tlie best evidence. ^ The additions and 
liiiprovements made in the geography of ail the country 
beyond the Oxus, but especially in the country of Ferghana 
and the districts near Samarkand, will be visible by com- 
paring his delinieation with any previous one of these coun- 
tries. Mr. Waddington laid me under the greatest obliga- 
tions by tlie ready politeness with which, for a considerable 
period of time, he devoted to the completion of the map 
most of the fmv hoius allow^ed Mm for relaxation from his 
professional duties ; and it is not a little to his honour, that 
while sfcili only in the first step of his professional career, 
he has exhibited not only a love of knowledge, but a judge- 
ment and science in the use of his materials, that would 
ha\’c done no discredit to the most experienced officer of the 
scientific corps to which he belongs. Of the following work 
this portion will very generally be considered as the most 
valuable. 

Before concluding, it may be necessary to say something 
of the orthography adopted in writing Asiatic words. I 
have in general preserved that used by Dr. Leyden. The 
vowx^ls iiave the sound that is given to them in Italian ; 
i has the sound of the English ee ; ei, of the English oo ; of 
the consonants the ghain is expressed by gh ; the t^vo kafs 
are not discriminated ; g has always its hard sound ; shin 
is expressed by sh ; che Ijy ch, which has the sound of ce in 
Italian, and J exiwesses the Italian 

^ [Tile Duip liure referred to being out of date and incomplete 
another has been substituted.] 

- bSee Editor's .Preface, p. xiii.] 
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CO'NTAINING 

REMARKS OX THE TARTA15 THIBKS 

AN.D ON' 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF UZBEK TriiKIvSTAX 

The Emperor Bfibur was of Tartar race, ami the laii.iiuaae 
in wliieh his comnicntaries are written was that spoken 
by the tribes who inhabited tiie dcNfrt to tfw north and 
east of the Caspian, On tfie very eit.^’e of this dtAserl, Ik* was 
bom, but the changes of his fortune in the eoiiise of his 
eventful life carried him, soiueiiiiies as a fugitive, and 
sometimes as a conqueror, inbi various pn^viiiees of Asia, 
Some correct general idea of the eharaeter of tin,^ race to 
which he belonged, and of the geography of the st‘Vi*ntl 
countries Avhieh he visited, is absolutely necessary, to eiiu!)k; 
the reader to follow him with pleasure in his cheqiH rcd 
career. But the geography of the priwlnrcs whieii Ibrni 
the scene of his early story, and in |)ftriieiilar llmt c»f the- 
countries beyond the great river Onus or Amu, one of which 
was his native country and hereditary kingdom, is |a*euliariy 
obscure; Insomuch, that by one of our latcM and best- 
informed geographers, it has been justly «*huructt*rizcd us 
being ‘ chiehy conjeetimil % and as * n-anaining. to the 
disgrace of science, in a wreteheti slate of imperfection 'J 
Some of these imperfections Mr. Elpliinsi one’s vahiahie 
collections, and the Memoirs of Bilbur themseh'es, may 
assist In removing. But the principal object of I he following 
remarks Is to give such an idea of the natural dhTsions of 
the country as may render the position and (‘xteiit of the 
^ FMkertun’s Gtjugmphf/, vcL ii, p. Zl* Third 4:d. , -I to, 
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various provinces mentioned by Babur, distinctly under- 
stood, as some of tlieiii are not to be found in the geographi- 
,, cal systems of the present day. , 

The whole of x^sia may be considered as divided into two 
parts by the great chain of mountains which runs from 
China and the Biirman Empire on the east, to the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean on the west. From the east- 
ward, where it is of great breadth, it keeps a north-westerly 
course, rising in height as it advances, and forming the hill 
countries of Assam, Bootin, NepM, Sirinagar, Tibet, and 
Ladak. It encloses the valley of Kashmir, near which it 
seems to have gained its greatest height, and thence proceeds 
westward, passing to the north of Peshawer and Kabul, after 
which it appears to break into a variety of smaller ranges of 
hills that proceed in a westerly and south-westerly direction, 
generally terminating in the province of Khorasan. Near 
Herat, in that province, the mountains sink away, but the 
range appears to rise again near Meshhed, and is by some 
r considered as resuming its course, running to the south 
^ of the Caspian and bounding Mazenderan, whence it pro- 
ceeds on through x\rmenia, and thence into Asia Minor, 
finding its termination in tiie mountains of ancient Lycia. 
This immense range, which some consider as terminating at 
Herat, while it divides Bengal, Hindustan, the Panjab, 
Afghanistan, Persia, and part of the Turkish territory, 
from the country of the Moghul and Turki tribes, which, with 
few exceptions, occupy tlie whole extent of country from 
the borders of China to tlie sea of Azof, may also be con- 
sidered as separating, in its whole course, nations of com- 
parative civilization from uncivilized tribes. To the south 
of this range, if we perhaps except some part of the Afghan 
territory, which, indeed, may rather be held as part of the 
range itself than as south of it, there is no nation which, at 
some period or other of its history, lias not been the seat of 
a powerful empire, and of all those arts and refinements of 
life wliieh attend a luinKU’ous and wealthy population, when 
protected by a government that permits the fancies and 
energies of the human mind to follow their natural bias. 
The degrees of eivilization and of happiness possessed in 
these various regions may have been extremely different ; 
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but immy of the eomforfcs of wealth and alninclauet% and. no 
small share of the higher treasures of eiiliivated jiidgemeiil 
and imagmatlon, must have been uijo>-ed liy nations tliai 
could produce the various systems of In«liaii philosoph\ 
ami science, a drama so polished as the. SdMh. a poet, 
like Fcrdoiisi, or a moralist like SudL "W hde to Ihe^soul-lt 
i>f this range we everywhere see flourishing cities, enlli\ah d 
fields, anti alt the forms of a regular goveiiiineni and |.)oliey, 
to the north of It, if wn except China and the eouiiines lo 
the smith the Birr or Jaxurtes, ami along its banks, we 
find tribes who, down to the present day, wander t A*er tlimr 
extensive regions as their bu'ehithers did. Utile it at ail 
more rdmed'than they apiJea.r to luutt been at Hie ver>' 
dawn of iiistory. Their docks are still I heir Wiulth. Ihesr 
camp their city, and the same government cxisl s « if separaie 
chiels, who are not inueh exalted in luxury or information 
above the commonest of their sul>je(*ls around Hiem. 

The belt of mountains tiiai forms the tammlary fielween 
the pastoral and ehilizied nations is inliabiied, Jn all its 
extent, by hii!**tiibes wdio (litter considerably from both 
of the otiiers. The countries to the east of Kashmir, at 
least those lying on the southern iaee of the range, are 
chietiy of Hindu origin, as appears from their lanpiagcs^; 
while" the countries to the west of Kashiiilr, Including that 
of the Bards, TIbetrBalti or Little Tibet, Chitrul and 
Krderistand whicii siicak an unknown longue, with the 
Hazaras and Aimaks,- contain a. series of nations wlm ap|jcar 

^ [The following note, for which I am Indeba-ii to Ihe kinduiKS of 
Bir Oeorgo Grierson, summarkos the modern "viow ou ihv jwhject 
The languages of the East of IvaRhmir, and indeed all KaHlinifr 
temtorv mduding Baltistan and Bidakh, are all varloiw forms of 
Tibetan. To the Korth of Kashmir (IFnrdistroi) Ihe R|«‘eeli irf Slihm. 
Immediately to the West of Kashmir ilic iaiigiiage is a form of 
Western PanJaM (Iiido»Aryan). In Cibltiul the Klioivar litiiguuge, 
and beyond the Kunar Riwr, the Kafir diahs i s are .s|Hheji. Kadi, 
miri, >Shina, Kliowar and the Kafei* languages all hitfaig to the 
PiBacha Group, ie. they are partly Braniaii and {■ailly liaio- Aryan. 
Kashmiri, which is spoken in Kashmir itstdf, though Its hjisis is 
Pisacha, has become inneh mixed with Indian forms.] 

[The exiernai eharacteristica of the HazaruR and Aimaks 
are Mongolian, and they are probably a relic of the Mcaigol fiivaHioiL 
Their languages is West Mongolian though it bears strong marks of 
Persian intiucuce.] 
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never to have attained the arts, the ease, or the civilization 
of the southern states ; but who at the same time, unlike 
those to the north, haw in general settled on some particular 
spot, built villages and towns, and cultivated the soil. No 
work of literature or genius has ever proceeded from this 
range. The inhabit ants, justly jealous of their independence, 
have rarely encouraged any intercourse with the civilized 
slaves to the south, and do not appear, till very recently, to 
have had iiiiicli commerce with their northern neighbours. 
The labour of providing for subsistence, the remoteness 
of their scattered habitations, and the limited means of 
iiitereoiirse with each other, appear, in all ages, to have 
stifled among them the first seeds of improvement.^ Yet 
even among tliese mountains, the powerful influence of 
a rich soil and happy climate, in promoting civilization, is 
strongly visible. The vale of Kashmir is placed near their 
centre ; and such has been the effect of the plenty and ease 
resulting from these circumstances, that that fortunate 
countr 3 !^ has not onh^ been always famous for the richness 
of its productions, and the skill of its manufacturers, but 
was, at one period, the seat of a considerable empire ; and 
its historians furnish us with a long catalogue of its authors 
on ever}^ art and in ayery department of literature, some 
of whom are still held in deserved estimation. 

Babur was descended from one of the tribes that in- 
habited to the north of this range. That immense tract 
of country wliich is known by the general name of Tartary, 
extends over nearh’^ all the north of Asia, and over a con- 
sidera])le part of the south-east of Europe. It corresponds 
very nearh" with tlie ancient Scjdliia. The tribes that in- 
habit it differ from each other in manners, features, and 
language. Of these, the most pow’erful and numerous 
seem to belong to three races : first, tJie Mandshfirs^ called 
also Mmijyvff and 2Iai}ehuf{, to the east, wiio extend from 
tlie Eastern Ocean along the north of China. Secondly, 
the Mongoh or who chiefly occupy the central 

regions betW' ecu the other t^vo : and thirdly, the people, 
by Europeans, and paxtieularlj^ the- Russians and later 

^ The same may be saifl the indigenonspopnlationof Afghan iatan, 
particiiiarly d! the lull eoimtry. 
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travellers, exclusively called Tartnrs or TnUm. and some- 
times T?>s/er;? Tartars, names not acknowledged by them- 
selves but who mav vitli more propriety ie<-ci\(! their 
original name of Tiihis, by which their principal branciics 
still designate themselves.' 


> |JlMichu(=piuv) was the name adopted l-y arn er win. nw to 
power in the beginning of the tiiirteenth r■entu^^•._ that the 

\lanchus were a siiifting population, broken up into a nuniber of 
trifjcs, wiiich took the name of the particular clan cluel 

exercised lorddiip over them. Their first appcavancii as a nation 
was in the tenth century, when under the name ot Tvjilans tiicy 
eat.ah!islied the Mmn’ dynasty in the Xorthern portion .d the 
rhine.s,- Empire. These were driven out two enitiines later by 
another horde from Jtanfliurin, who took the nanic ot Km or ilai 


^ ' dvaasty. 

The historv of the .^lonirols oxtremedy rdKfurv. J h<. mm\Q is 
said to he derived from wioif/ (- brave). Ynnn th** ^arlie^t 
have of the Mongols in tlie history of the Tanig dynasty of ( Inna 
D 017-00'! it "appears that their original eamping gofund was 
along the course of the Kerulen, Vmr Xouni, aiul^ Arpln rivc*rs. 

A chief, Budaatsar, by craft and vloleneig gamed the head- 

ship of ‘his particular clan, and the power of his de.Mvndants gradually . 
increased until Yasukai, who was eighth in deseml from j>ndanisar, »''■ , 
extended his authority over a wide area, and his son, the great 
Chinf'hiz Khan, ruled an Empire which streteliecl from the (Jnna 
Sea to the .Dneiper. Linguistically the Turks an‘ ^siiy dt-hnwl as 
thin’ all speak an Ural-Altaic language, but it is ihtlnmlt to diller- 
entiate them ethnograpliieaily from the Finmelgrians, Mongolians, 
and Manehus, who have many Turkish cliarm^ti'ristie.s^ trom a 
linguistic point of view Turks inelude the Takuts of .Siberia, the 
Tatars of Kazan and Astrakhan, the Faishkira, tjie Xogais of t he 
Crimea and Caucasus, the Kirghiz, the Kara Kapilks of the ^uith- ; 
c-^astern shores of the Si‘a of Aral, the Uzbegs of Centra I Asia, the 
Sarts, the Moghuls, the Uighurs of Kasligar, Vurkand, and Kliotan, 
the Turkomans, and the Persian Turks of Azarbaijun. Aecni’tlmg 
to tradition the- Turks and Mongols sprang from two brothers, but 
the early history of the Turks is verj^ obscure, The^CInnese Annals i 
refer to certain w^arlike nomads, known as the? Hiung-nu (or ten . 
tribes), who even before the Christian era wt‘re considereil a danger ? ' 
to tlie Empire. Their powder was broken up by the Wtd <iy nasty. 

In A. B. 43:i a Hiung-nu tribe, called Aseim, moved away from tlie 
Wiii dominions and joined with another people called dwen-jwen or 
Avars, These they served near Shantun (in Kansuh), wlu^re there was 
a hill called from its shape Turkal (helmet), a somewhat fanciful : 
derivation of the tribal name. They were first called Turks !>y the ^ 
Gliinese in a. i>. 535, when the descendants of the Asena revolted and 
crashed the Jw^en-jwen, Tliey afterwards defeated the White HunSi 
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The cooiitry of the Manehus, containing all that lies east 
of the Siolki Mountains, and north of the range of Klnehan,^ 
may be neglected on the present occasion ; the influence of 
its iiiliabitants having, been ' confined ; chiefly ' to Uhina, of, 
which they are now the .rulers. 

The Mogliiil. and TQrki tribes have exercised a far more 
important iiifliienee on the nations around them. The 
Bloghiils extend over ali the country between the Siolki 
Moiiiitains and China on the east ; the mountainous country 
from China, towards Leh or Ladak. on the south ; ■ a line from 
Leli through the desert of Coin to the east of Terfaii, and 
thence by the Ulngh Tagh,^ the Ghiu river, and the Kfichik 
Tagh hills'* on the west; and by a very indefinite line 
north of the Altaian chain on the north. The Turki nations 
liave the western boimdar3^ of the Moghuls as their eastern 
frontier ; on the south they have the Muz-Tagh,^ the Belut- 
Tagli,^ the Hindu-kusli, and the limits of the cultivated 
country of Kliorasan down to the Caspian, a line drawn 
across that sea to the Caucasian range, the northern shore 
of the Euxiiie as iar as the sea of Azof, including the Krim, 
and thence their w^estern boundary extends along the eastern 
limits of Europe to the Ural and Altai mountains. Some 
Turki tribes, liowever, have settled even south of the 
Danube, and others far in Russian Siberia ; and in like 
manner detached tribes of Kalimiks still inhabit along the 

who wore possibly another tribe of the Hhmg-mi, in a. b. oGO. 
In 582 they spilt up into two sections, the Northern Turks round 
Lake Baikal and the Yonessei, and the Western in the neighbour- 
hood of Tushkond. This account of the origin of the Turks, if true, 
would seem to show that they were a branch of the Hiung-nu. 
It was not till a, r>. 1250 that the Turks settled in Asia Minor 
under Ertoghrul, the father of Osman, the founder of the Ottoman 
lilm];ire (a. n. ]288-i:i2G). — Brit, The Tartars wvre properly 
certain tribes firing in the N.E. corner of Mongolia, and partially, at 
hvast, of Tungusie race, whose closeendants are found among the 
Rolons of Nori hern Manchuria. They were divided into six tribes 
whose p>rinci])al camp was at Biiyur. — Howoilh’s Hidory of the 
Mongols^ vol. i, p. 25~r>.] 

^ [The modern KInngang, a range, wdiich running North and South, 
separates Maneliuria frtmi IMongolia.] 

^ Great mountains. ^ Little mountains. 

* Ice hiiis. ^ Dark or cloudy mountains. 
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Volga, an.d down to Astrakhun, and pTobably may he 
found liistilated even in more remote situations. 

In a country so extensive, there is, as may be imagiiiecb 
almost. every, variety of ciimate and of soil ; fnit by iniieh 
the greater part of the land, pai’tienlarly that to the east- 
ward, Is: barren, mixed. ill many Instances with sand.v deserts, 
while the cMinate Is inhospitable, so that the dilficiilty of 
proeining subsistence on one spot, or ut a incKleraie distance 'fi 
from their habitations, has compelled the Inhabitants In all 
ages to adopt a wandering life. The many noble rivers 
which intersect the country, of course su|)ply niimeroiis 
fertile tracts along their banks ; but in th{‘ gnnder ]>ari (d' 
this region, the districts capable of fmifitable cultivafiim 
are too few, too remote -from each other, and loo nnadi 
surrounded by desolate sands, to admit of the format ion of 
a permanent kingdom or state devoted to m^riculture 
siiOiciently extensive to protect the cultivahH*, and to cheek 
the predatory tribes of the desert by which it w^ould be 
surrounded on all .sides. -The cities that have been built, 
and the districts that have been culti va ted , in the fl« mrlsl fing ; 

times of any particular tribe, have always therefore rapidly 
deelfnedt 

The country lying between the Amu and Sirr rivers {the 
Oxus and Jaxartes of antiquity), and usually called Great 
Bucharia, or IVfaweralnaher, though now overrun and 
governed l>5" Tfirki tribes, was not perhaps originally a part 
of Tartary, and must be excepted from tliis ilcscription. 

It is a region abounding with fine tracts of land, defended 
by inaccessible mountains and barren deserts, and w’attu’ed 
by numerous streams. The natural condition of this 
country is that of a elviliml anti erwumcrcial state, abound- 
ing with large towns ;■ a situation which it has always 
rapidly attained, when its governors possessecl sidlieierit 
power to secure It from foreign enemies. J 

Tlie Moghul and Tilrki tribes, thougli now confined to 
the limits that have been described, have, lunvever, sueces- 
stvedy changed the aspect of the civilized world* The 
Huns' (whom their historian the learned Des Giiigiies 
regards as being of Tilrki race, thougli some el rcu instances 
in the ludeons description given of them by the Roman . 
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historians would lead iis to eoncliide that, with a mixture 
of Turks, they consisted ehiedy of the Moghul tribes),^ 
passing from their deserts beyond the Caspian, poured 
into the richest provinces of the empire of the Romans, 
and under tiie fer<jeioiis .Utila, the scourge of the human 
* race, broke the already declining force of that mighty 
people. Still later, in tlie tenth century, the rich and 

^ The Empire of Hiinig-nu, or Hims, had its origin north of the 
Great Wall of Cliina, and conquered as far as Korea and the Caspian. 
It is sai<i to have begun twelve hundred years before Clirist (Bes 
Giiignes. //Ast. fb-.v //?//#.'.*. vol. i, p. 213), and the tribes composing it do 
not appear to have bfxm conquered or driven westward by the 
Chinese, till the hthd year of the Christian era. Those who rkired 
to Aksfi, Kashgliar, and the Jaik, or who had maintained tljeir pos- 
sessions there, cuitered Europe at a later period in the reign of Valens. 
As tills em]>ire had its origin in the centre of Tartary, extending both 
ways, it is prolrabh' tiiat it originated among the Moghul tribes, and 
that the *'iiiefs even of die minor divisions were of the ruling race of 
Moghuls. Tills presumption i.s conlirnied by the descriptions pre- 
seri'ed of Attila, whii.-h bear such strong marks of Mogliiil extraction, 
that Gibbon justly characterizes them as exhibiting the genuine 
^ ^ deformity of a modern Kahnuk. Tt is aimo.st unnecessary to remark 
that tlie Kahmiks are one of the mo.st numerous tribes of l^foghul 
extraction. But though the ciiief, and many of the tribes that 
accompanied him, were ^loghids, he probably, like his coiintiyman 
<dtingiz Khan in later dims, had in his army mimerou.s bodies of men 
of ditferent nution.s, comprising the inhabitants of the various parts 
of his Empire, and particularly many of Turk! origin, as tribes of that 
race appear, from the earlie.st accounts in history, to have extended 
from the Volga to the desert of i’iohi. The observation made on the 
composition of the Empire of Attiia will equally apply to most of the 
otlier great empires mentioned in the history of the Huns. They weie 
not canijiosed purely of one race, but of races of various descent, 
Ttlrki, Moghul, Finnic, and Munehtu 

{'fin* identity of tho Huns cannot ho lixed with any certainty. 
Th<^ name lum boi*ii giv«*ii to at least four peoples, viz. (1) the Huns 
under Attila, (2| the .Hagyars,(3) the Ephthaiites or White Huns, and 
(4) the Ifiinas. Tiic last two ajipcar to be racial lyldenlical, and, 
though it cannot be provcrl, it is probable that all four belonged to 
the same stock. After the defeat of the Hiimg-nu (who are by some 
authorities identitiisl with tlm Huns) by the Chinese in the first 
century a. d,, one laidy of Huns, after a long sojourn In Traiisoxiana, 
passed on ffirtuigh Afghanistan to India (a.i>. 450-4500), while 

another horde pushed w' cat ward to the Caspian' Sea, whence they 

invaded Euro|xi in the end of the femrih century A. ». The Magyars 
speak a Finno-Ugric language, but we have no warrant for assuming 
that the language of the Huns w^as the same.] 
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eultivatert proOnces of Sumarkand an(i Klnvanzni. at that 
ncriod the seats of Oriental seienee and leuriiinu-. were 
subfluefl hv the Tfirki hordes. In liu' inlliovmu eeiiUirv 
the Gliuziievidc dynasty, whose dominion spread over 
,rreal I.art of India and Persia, the dvnasties oi ll.e heljviks 
Tn Persia, the vassalage of the Khaiifs ol Baahda.i h> their 
Tarkoman guards, and the lintd .ie.st l uet.on ot ! iie Kiailila 
itself, the successive conquest of .\nueiua, Amo Minor, and 
in the end of the whole Empire style, i the '1 nrki-h, trom iK 
founders, attest the valour and enterprise ol liie lurk, 
tribes. The Moghuls were unknown beyond ilu‘ wiids of 
Tartarv, from the age of .\ttihi till Ihi- f !nrt,‘eiilii century, 
when their leader, the eelehrafed ( hinai/. Kiian. after 
having suluhied ail the neighhonrina Tartar trihe-,. pariieti- 
larly those of Turk! extraction, wlio, under the ,i\iiasi\- 
tliat existed down to his time, had po-,M-s>ed tlie useendaney 
over the Moghuls, hurst into tlu proviiiees of Turaii. 
Maweralnalier, Khwari/.m, and Khorasan, snluha-d part 
of India, reduced Azarhaijan, and a eonsiderahle portion ot 
Persia, the Turki tribes of Kipehak, and a great part ol 
Cliina, leaving those vast countries, whieli were* imieh more 
extensive tiian tlic Roman Empire at llie period oi its widest 
dominion, to he governed by his ]a>-,lerity. Hi' successors 
pursuing the tract of ermquest. traversed Russia, marched 
over Poland, and poureil their troops into Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, and Silesia ; accident alone, perliaps, prevented the 
cities of Germany from undergoing the fate of Samarkand 
and Bokhara, citie.s at that time the seats of greater reline- 
ment and politeness than any in Europe : and it has iieen 
truly observed that the disordered digestion of a Ijiirliarian 
on tile borders of China, by withdrawing the .Mogliul armies 
from the west, may have saved us from the misfortune ol 
witnessing at this riay a Tartar dynasty in Itie riehesl. eoim- 
tries of tiic west of Europe. The sui»eriorit,v acquired by 
Chingiz IQian, a Moghul, over the Turki tribes, has nen'i 
been entirely lost. IBs empire, after his dealii, luiving lieen 
divided among his sons, who seem to have been accom- 
panied to tlieir governments by numerous families, and even 
by tribes, or parts of tribes, of Moghuls, who lollowed their 
princes, the chief authority in all the eonquewd countries 
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eontiiiuecl for a series of years to be in the hands of that race ; 
■and even the chiefs of Tfirki tribes, if not Moghuls them- 
h? elves, appear to have been ambitious of connecting them- 
selves by intermarriages \\ith Moghul families ; so that, at 
tin; present (lay, the greater part of them trace up their 
descent to Ciiiugiz Khan, llie descendants of these 
Mogliuls and I\Ioghid families, however, being placed among 
a people who spoke a different iangiiage, gradually adopted 
that of their subjects, as is usual in ail conquered countries 
where the conquerors are few and the conquered many; 
so that the Turks and their chieftains, being now freed 
from any dependence on the Moghuls, are once more com- 
pletely separated from them both by government and 
language, and regard tliem as strangers and foreigners. 

Whether the ^loghul and Turk! languages differ from 
each other essentially, or only as very different dialects of 
the same tongue, is a question which I have never seen 
clearly decided. Of the Mioghul I possess no vocabulary 
by which a com})arison could be instituted with the Turki.^ 
An examination of the lists in the Comparative Vocabulary 
made by order of the Empress of Russia, or of those in the 
Mithridates of tlie learned Adeltmg, would go far towards 
deciding the question, which is one of considerable curiosity. 
If the Turks, as is probable, iniiabited the neighbourhood 
of the Caspian as early as the days of Herodotus, by whom 
the Turkm are mentioned,- and if they always inhabited 

^ [The Mongol tongue belongs to the Ural-Altaic branch of 
languages, which also incliKies Finno-Ugric, Turkish, Manclm, and 
Samoyede. The Turkish group differs from the Mongol-Manchii 
groii]) Iw the greater development of its system of inflections, the 
freer use of pronominal affixes, and its more thoroughly agglntina- 
tive character, a difference due, i^erhaps, to Chinese influence. There 
is no resemblance in their vocabularies. The Mongol language is 
dindod into three branches, («) East Mongolian (Mongolian prox)er), 
(?>) West ^Fongolian (including the Kalmak and Hazara dialects), 
(r) Biiriatic, and all these groups are closely inter -related, and all 
are characterized by the curious system known as the ‘ harmony of 
vowels h The characters, which, like the Manchu, are written from 
above downwards, are lineal descendants of the original Uighurian 
forms derived from the Syriac.] 

The Kliozari, a Turki tribe, inhabited to the north of the Casx>ian 
in the middle of the fifth century, and, according to Moses of Chorene, 
had their Khakan (or great Khan) and their Khiituns or Princesses. 
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the country from Tibet, to the Black Sea, their lansua-c ' 
mav reasonalily be supposed to have had some 
on that of their neighbours. But if, in addition to tins, 
we consider the frequency of their irruptions into tiic south 
of Asia for the last fourteen hundred years, under Ihi-ir ovn 
name, and iirobably for a much longer periwi under that 
of Sc\i:.hians ; that onc-half of the population eoiisisU o! 
TiirkHribes, or of Turks settled in towns, but still speaking 
their native tongue ; that the most numerous race next, to 
the Slavonians, in the extensive empire of Russia, are the 
Turks • 1 that several Turkoman triiics also traverse the 
wastes’ of Turkey, and that the OttomanFmpire itself, as 
well as tlic Turkish language, ow'es its origin to tin* norl hern 
Turks, we shall probably feel some surprise that a lattauaue 
so extensively spoken, and which secius to promise so rich 
a field to the industry of the philologist, should have hceu 
so much overlooked, ='and even its oxistenci- scaivcly known, 
except in the Osmanli dialect of Turkey-, the dialect , to the 
.antiquary and pliilologist, of all others the least % nluable. as 

mostwidelyde\iatingfromitsprimitiveforni. TlieChaghafai 

Turki furnishes a variety of finished works, both in prose 
and verse ; hut that dialect having been carried to its per- 
fection in the pro\dnees between the Amu and Sirr,“ wiiere 
the Persian was formerly spoken, is full of words borrowed 
with verv little change from that language and from the 
Arabic. In the Turki of Babur, perhaps the purest specimen 
now extant of tlie language of his times, probably two-mnths 
of the whole extent may be traced to an Arabic or Persian 
root. Specimens of the language of the di fferent wandering 
Turki tribes, compared witli the languageof Brdmrami witli 
that of theMogluiltribes, would enableiis t o fi u ni tolcral ily <le- 
cidednotionsof theafflliationsof the Turki ami Moghul races. 

‘Rex autem aquilonarins appellatur C'hacawtti, qui cst Ch.'ii'.iroTOm 
dominus, ct regina voeatur Chathtnia, quae vui f’hacimi conjux ex 

Barsilioruingentcorta.’ (Moses Ohor«i.,6'co(7.«d mhrw HjgL.irm 

p. 3i-)(5, London, 3 730, 4to._) This, I iniagine, is the caihcst eonlcin- 

porary mention of those tribes. 

i «ee Tooko’s View of the Smsian Empire, vol. i, p. 44'.t. 

‘ [Modem research has done much to remove this vcproneh, tmii 
here is a copious literature extant on the subject. , 

“ The OxuB and Oaxartes. 
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Aiiotlier questioiij which has been a gooM deal agitated, 
and ^diieli to me appears to have been erroneously decided, 
is that which regards the application of the name of Tartar, 
or more properly Ta^dr, by which we denominate these 
■nations. It is appMed by Europeans .as a- general term 
comprehending a variety of different tribes in the northern 
division of Asia, and is quite iinkiiown to the inliabitants 
themselves, as well as to the Indians ; , wdiich last, very 
improperly, call all of these tribes, as'weiras.all Persians, 
and indeed any ^Miissiihuan with a whitish face, Moghuls. 
The term Tartar seems to have been first used by our 
liistorians and travellers about the thirteenth century. 
Joannes de Plano Carpini, wlio travelled a.d, 1246, informs 
us tiiat the countr;s' of the ^Sloghuls, in Ills time, not long 
after the death of Chingiz Khan, was inhabited by four 
nations (or popiili), the Yeka Mongols,^ the Su-Mongols, 
or Water Mongols,- who call themselms Tartars from a 
certain river called Tartar which rims through their territory, - 
tlie Merkat and Metrit ; and adds that all these nations 
speak the same ianguage. Chingiz belonged to the Yeka 
Mongols, and subdued the other three divisions. All of 
these nations lived in the middle division of Tartary. 
Carpini, after describing his passage eastward through the 
coimtry along the Sirr or Jaxartes, and the lands of the 
Turks whom he calls Black Kythai,*‘^ adds, ‘ On leaving the 
country of the Naynians ’ (wMcli was the last of the Turks),, 
" wc then entered the country of the Mongols, whom we 
call Tartars.' ^ This name of Tartar, however, by which 
we are aeciistomeil to designate Chingiz IChan and his 
successors as well as their empire, these princes themselves 
rejected with disdain. liubriquis, wiio visited the court 
of Sartakli, Chingiz ICJuin's grandson, about the year 1254, 
was cautioned, therefore, to call him Moai (that is 
Moghul), and not Tartar ; * for they 'vjdsh to exalt their 

^ Chief or superior I^Iogluils. 

- HaMuyt, voL i, p, ilO, also }?eti8 de la CVobc's Life of Gengu 
Can, 1)3, who calls the river Taiu, whence. Tatars* [Koworth 
{History of the Mongols, vol. i) denies the existence of this river.] 

^ That is Kara Khitai. 

* * Deiade termm iioiigoiorum liitraviinus, qmn Taiiaros apiioila- 
innsJ (HaM., voL i, |x 55.) ’ ' ' ; 
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name of Moal above every name, an<l do not like to 
be called Tartars ; for the Tartars were a dilTereul t I'ibe ; ' > 

Bieaniiii?, I presume, the Sii-3Ioiigols, cM>iiC|uercd b\' 
Ciiiiigiz^; and ‘hence the victorious iainlly did nufc choose 
to receive the name of their subject vassals. Hiibnciuis 
inibriiis us that Chingiz Khan, after the union, of the 
kindred tribes of Moghuls and Tartars under Ins gowiii- 
inent, generally made the Tartars take^the advaiict^, and 
that, from this cireinnstaiiee, they being the tribe ’idio 
lirst entered the territory of their enemies, and whose 
name was ilrst known, the appellation of Tartar was l.)y 
foreigners applied to the whole race, to the exeluslou ol the 
superior name of Moghul. It was by the united strength 
of these two tribes of Moghuls that Chingiz Khan destroyed 
the powerful kingdom of Kara Kiiita, and sul>diu‘d the 
Turki tribes. 

As, in the time of the early successors oi Chingiz iviian, 
the name of Tartar was erroneously iraiisrerred from one, 
and applied to the whole Mogluil tribes ; so, in kiiter limes, 
and at the present day, It is, with still greater impr(i|)rlety, 
•applied by European writers. to designate exclusively the 
tribes of Turki extraction, wiio arc in rcaiii>' u very diiTcrcmt 
race. The French, as well as the Cerman and ilussian 
•writers, regard the name of Tartar as propedy applieahle 
only to the %vesterii Tartars. DTierbelot, Petis dc la Croix, 
Fallas, Gmelin, as 'well as the Editor of Ast ley s (Mkvhm o/ 
VoijageSf all agree in the propriety of tills limitatiun. 1 ouke, 
who follows the best-informed Russian tni\eiIeiN, altei 
dividing the country called Great Tartary among the 
Mongols, Tartars, and MaiuMulrs, adds that the appella- 
tive Tartars Ms so much misapplied, that, with some 
inquii'crs into history, a doubt has even arisen uhcthei 
there ever was a peculiar people of that name. Under this 
denomination have been implied all tribes b(*Aoud i t.isla 
and India, as far as the Eastern Ocean, iiowcver dirierlng 
from each other in regard to their origim language, manners, 
religion, and customs. Kow. he coutiimes, tiiat. we are 
better acquainted %vlth these nations, we know iluit the 
Tartars in reality compose a distinct nation, wiiicii originally 
^ Hakluyt, vok 1, p* 03. 
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belonged to tlie great Turkish ' stock.’d This opinion seems 
■; tO' he that at present universaily received. The 'general 
name of Tartar, however, is not recognisjed by any of the 
tribes on whom it is thus bestowed. These tribes, who 
have the best right to fix their owm appellation, know them- 
selves only by the particular name of their tribe, or by the 
- geiierai name of Turk : their language they call the Turki, 
and if the name of Tartar is to be admitted as at ail applic- 
able peculiarly to any one of' the three races, ^ it. belongs' to ■ 
the 'Moghuls, one of whose tribes the ancient.Tatars .were, 

, with iiiucli greater propriety than to either of the others. 

It is curious that, in like manner as in modern Europe, 
the name of Tatar, taken from a Moghul tribe, was bestow^ed 
oil all the inhabitants of these vast regions ; so, among tiie 
Arab conquerors of Asia, and the Arab and Persian geo- 
graphers, they \rere all of them, Moghuls as well as Turks, 
known as Turks, by a name taken from a different race ; 
while the country as far as China received the name of 
I Tiirkestaii. This singularity arose from a very obvious 
cause, the relative position of the Arabs and Turks. The 
country of Turkestan enclosed tiie Arab conquests in 
Maweralnaher on three sides. Being in immediate contact 
with Turk! tribes, and unacquainted with the varieties of 
race or language among the more distant wanderers of the 
desert, wiiose manners, from similarity of situation, probably 
were, or at least to a stranger appeared to be, nearly the 
same, they applied the name of Turki to all the more distant 
nations in these quarters, though dilTering from each other 
iu many important respects. It has already been remarked 
that the Indians use the term ^Moghul witii still greater 
latitude. 

But the difference beUveen the Turks and Moghuls, if 
* we may believe the best-informed travellers, is more marked 
than any that language can furnish. The Mongols, says 

^ Tooke's T/Vir o/z/cr Empire, vol. i, p. 340. 

“ It ma,y bn rtnaarked as singular that, though no large tribe, 
or irnion of tribes, bears at the present day the name of Tatar, 
it is sonietiriies to be fcjiuitl in the, subdivisions of the tribes or septs. 
Thus the Ivacluir are «lirided into six Aimaks, the Shulask, the Tatar^ 
Kuban, Tubin, Mmigai, and Jastyn. See Dec, Mms,, vol. v, p. 183. 
Other similar iustanees occur* 
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Gmeliii, liave HOthhig in common with the Tailars (meaning 
the Turks) but their pasfcora! life, ami ti very remote 
resemblance in language. Tiie ^'^longoK ditl'er. on the 
contrary^ from all the races |>urci\' I’artar (Tfirkiy and evtm 
from all the western iiationsj in their cnistoins, in their 
political constitution, anch above alJ, in liudr features, 
as much as in Africa the Negro dlhVrs from file 3ih«)r. The 
description of their features, indeed, marks a rac'c t xire!iK‘ly 
different from the Tfirki. * Les traits ca.racterisia|ues de 
tons les visages Kalmucs ct Mongides soiii des \enx donl 
le grand angle, place obliquemeiit en deseendant* \ers le iiey.j 
esl pen ouvert et channi : des soureiis mdrh ptii garjus 
el forinant im are fort rabaisse ; loie eonibrmuflon tcaiie 
particuliere du nez, qui cst gemo’alement cainus ei ceruse 
vers le front : les os de la joue sailians ; la tele ct le \isa,ge 
fort ronds, IIs out ordinairemeiit la ijruncllc fori brune, les 
levres grosses ct eharnues, le mentun court, cl les denis tr<*s 
blanches, qu’ils conservciit belles et sullies jiisques duns la 
vlelilesse. Bhifin leurs orellies sont genera Icriieiit ioiites 
enonneineiit grandes et detaclnk^s de la tete.’ ^ Chiielin 
observes, that Indeed ^ they have not the shadow of a- 
tradition which could justify a suspicdoii thtit they ever 
composed one nation with the Tartars. The name of Tartar, 
or rather Tatar, is even a term of reproach among them 
they derive it in their language from laimmi, to draw 
together, to collect: which, to them, means little better 
than a robber.’ - It is singular that a name thus rejected 
among the nations to whom it is aiiplied shuiild have ha<l 
so much currene-y. The resemblance between Tartar and 
the infernal Tartarus, Joined with the dread and horror in 
whici'i the Tartar invaders were held, while they scatf.ere.d 
dismay over Europe, probably, as has been well ei>njectiired, 
jjreserved the name in the west. 

While all aceoimts of the Moghuls concur in giving them 
something hideous In their appearance, the Turks, mi the 
other hand, appear to have been rather distinguished as 
a comely race of men. The Persians, themseh'cs very liaiicl- 
some, considered them as such, HMz afid the other Persian 
poets celebrate their beauty. They seem to have very much 

^ IlisL dea Dmoumrtes Hi, p, :200. “ Ibid., p. 3i0. 
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of tlie European features, but with more contracted eyes ; 
a peculiarity which they probably owe to intermarriages 
with the Moghuls, or perhaps to something in their local 
situation in the deserts whence they issued. But, whatever 
may have been the difference between these two nations, 
certain it is that a marked distinction did exist between 
tlieoi from very early ■ times. ■ 

The manners of these roving and pastoral tribes, as 
described by the ancient Greek and Roman’ waiters, agree 
precisely witii those of their descendants at the present day ; 
but they Jiavc been painted with so much liveliness and 
truth by Gibbon, in a W'ork wiiieh is in every one’s hands, 
that nothing need be added to -what he has sketched. 
The hrst iustoricai period, a Imowledge of which is of com 
sequence to the understanding of the following Memoirs, 
is that marked by tlie conquests of Chingiz Kiian. In 
the earlier days of that Prince, the Kara ICiiitan was the 
most pow’crful Tartarian dynasty. Within the extensive 
range which their empire embraced, from the Chinese wall 
to tlie Ala Tagh iiiountains, though the population was 
cliielly Turki, ivere included several tribes of different races, 
Turks, Uighiirs, and Moghuls. Their power was broken 
in the year 1207 by the Naimans, another Turki race; 
and soon after, the Moghul tribes, impatient of a foreign 
yoke, rose under Chingiz Khan, shook off the authority of 
the Kara Iviiitans, and, under his conduct, rapidly subdued 
them in tiieir turn. The name of Kara Kliita indicates their 
eoiiuexion with Khita ^ or northern China, on which their 
chiefs acknowledged a dependence. It was, however, a 
dependence that originated in a previous conquest of that 
very country made by their predecessors the Kiiitans, or 
Leao, to wiiom the Chinese had paid tribute ; and the 
depciKlenec, in the first instance, was on the emperor 
rather than the empire. The title of Ung-Khan given to 
the chief prince of the Kax’a Khitans, and assumed by him, 
shows that they w-ere not ashamed of their dependence on 
Cliina ; tlie title Ung being one purely Chinese, and bestowed 

^ There is rcaswi to tliink that, though the term Khita is now 
applied to northern China md its Tartar dependeuoies, it was at first 
given to a Tartar trlhc who ovorraa that country. 
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on mandarins of the highest class. The TQrki |,.n|,.iilutien al 
that time probably extended iavther east than it ilues at the 
present day. and tradition inibnus us that Ihe Kiruhiz and 
some other tribes, now far to the west, then oeeupied 
ground close*, to the Chinese wall. ’I hey inigra t.ed wcsi’ward, 
flying from the vengeance of their enemies when the 
Moghuls ]>r(>ved victorious. On the other lumd we luue 
Iicard of Kahnuks on the borders of Poland, and se\'eral 
Moghul tribes may now be found as fur west as the Volga, 
ami puslied in between Tilrki tribes, wli,o still dii'fei* fnan 
them in aspect, iangiiuge, and rtdigion. Tlu‘se lust iippear 



to have been chiefly the tribes that were induet.Ml [m 
settle in the Avest, after the eoaquesis of ihingiz Khan. 
They aceonqianied tliat eonqiicror, ami remained willi his 
sons for their protection, or to overawe the eoucjuered. 
One of the imtst remarkable of these was Uk*. granei li*ibe 
of Moghuls, who, in tlie age of Bfifiur, were selt!<'<h one 
branch on the territory of Tashkend and the plains in its 
vicinity, in a country by Babur called ^loghulistun, and 
the other probably in the present Sungaria,^ the tlelleh of 
the Institutes of Taimur, or on ihe river liii- They seem 
to liave becMi part of the royal horde of Chaghatfu Khan, 
the son of Chingiz, who fixe«l his capital at Bislibaligh on the 
nil ; and many particulars of their manners, which con- 
tinued extremely rude, arc detailed in a, vmy pleturescpie 
manner by Bfibiir in his Memoins. 

Ill the division of the empire of Chingiz Kiian among ids 
sons, one of them had the provinces to the (,*asi of tiie Tfirki 
frontier ; Ciiaghatrd had the country westward as far as 
the Sea of Aral, and perhaps nearK' to the river Juik ; 
while a third had all the other rtjgions to the west, along the 
Caspian, and far Into modern Kussia. The euiintry occu- 
pied by Chagliatai Khun wms hmg afterwards ludd b}* his 
descendants, and the inhabitants uecpiirtsl the name oi‘ 
Jaghatai or ChaghatM Turks, and th{‘ country itsedf tlmi cd* 
JaghatfiL The connexioiii subsisting between IIkj di He rent 
tribes, in consequence of their having a piiiit td* tnumi liy 
being under tlie same government, seems to iiavc favoured 

* [Sangaraa is a district in Mongolia lying north of Kuklja and mat 
of the iia-tau range which divides it from W. Siberia.] 
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an approxiiiiatton in language ; and tlie-ir' dialect, wiiieli 
became MgMy cultivated, iias continued . down • to , tlie 
present day, and is still spoken, especially in'towns ruid by 
the stationary Turks, over nearly, the whole extent^ of the 
ancient Cliagiiatal teiTitories. The power of the Khans of 
Chagiiatai was nearly ^ lost before the age of Taimur, who 
founded a new dynasty, ' the capital of wtiich he fixed at 
Samarkand. He, in common with Chingiz Khan,^ traced 
up Ills descent to Tourueneh Khan, a Moghul prince, so 
that both were of tlie royal race of the Moghuls ; but tiie 
family and dependent tribe of Taimur had been settled for 
nearly two centuries at Kesli, to the south of Samarkand, 
and, being in the midst of a coimtiy inliabited by Turks, 
spoke tlie language, and had adopted the manners and 
feelings, of those among wimni they dwelt. The families 
descended from Taimur, therefore, though strictly Moghul, 
always regarded liieiusclvcs as Tiirki. 

Babur had a close connexion with both races of Tartars. 
He traced up his descent on the father’s side in a direct 
line to the great Taimur Beg, whence he always speaks 
of liimseli* as being a Turk ; while by the mother’s side he 
was sprung from Chingiz Khan, being the grandson of 
Yiinis Khan, a cclebrate<l prince of the Moghuls. All 
Babur’s alTecfcions, liowcvcr, were with the Turks, and he 
often speaks of the 3Iogluiis with a mingled sentiment of 
hatred and contempt. 

In spite of the various changes that have occurred in the 
course of six hundred years, the limits of the Turk! language 
arc still not very dilTercut from wiiat they were in the 
days of the imperial Chingiz. Tliese limits have already 
been roughly traced. Tiie object of this Introduction does 
not require that we should enter farther into any details 
concerning these countries, the cradle of the Tartarian 
ajicestors of Babur. Our attention is more immediately 

^ Gibbuii, vel. xii, p. 4, speaks of the Khans of Chaghatai as ©xtinot 
hefom the risf‘ of *!faimur*s fortunes. But they still existed though 
stripped of likdr power; and, aeeordingly, in the progress of the 
historian’s narrative, p, 2^, we find that the nominal Khan of 
Chaghatai was the person who took Ikijazet prisoner. 

Kee Ifilerlicflot, Bihiwihifim ijfieukile^ art, ‘Cenghis’ and 
‘Timoiir ’ ; and the SJiujrei-ul-itrak. 
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called to that division oi: it generally called Great Biieharia, 
but wlildi may with more propriety be cleooiiiiTiaied Uzbek 
Turkesttlii, which not only contains his liereditary kingdoiii, 
but is tile sceneof ills early exploits. It will, in the lirsi: place, 
however, be necessary to give sonie Idea of the high eoiiii- 
try of Pamir and Little Tibet, whence the rivers How that 
give their iiiiriicdiate form to all the surrounding eoiinlrieh. 

It has been already remarked that tlic liiiiialaya 
tains, those of Tibet, Kaslunlr, liiiidii-kfish, and l*aro- 
panilsus, form a broad and lofty Ijarricr, .scpaniliiig; Uie 
countries of northern from those of southi'i'ii Asia. The 
mountains, as they advance west, ucqiilre a \a‘ry great 
hcigiit ; and measurements made at various places, tmvariis 
Nepfil and ilindu-kush, by assigning to these ranges a 
height of upwards of 20,000 ieet, would iiuikc Uicm rank 
with the highest in the worMA Nearly parallel tio fids great 
cdiain, on the north, runs a coiisiderabie range, which has 
been called the Bluz-tigh, or Ice-Blountains. it extends 
on tlie east, at least from the norti'iwarti of tlic Tibet range, 
near Leh or Ladak, and has a iiortk-wcHterJy dircelion, 
skirting Eastern or Chinese TCirkcstaii on the siuiili, till 
it nicet*^ the Belur,- or Beiut-tagh BIoiiiitaiuH, in the latitude 
of about 44)® 4:5% and iongitnde 7V ; whence it seems to 
proceed on westward, as far as Kliojciid and l.h’atippa, 

^ Very recent measurements give to the !iigh*\st of the Himalaya 
Moimtains an altitude of 28,000 feet, which wouhi liiiike tlniii 
decidedly the loftiest in our globe. [The heiclit of 3loiaii iG'crcst 
is now stated to be 29,002 feet.] ^ 

- Tills name, in our older works on geygfa|tliy, is Ihlilr. 

it is now generally called Belut, or the Dark or fdmuiy ^luuiilain. 
Yet Marco Polo, alter traveiling twelve chu"s 0 Yt‘r ila; clinwtcti 
plain of Pamir, travels for forty more over the ccnintry calk'd Ihdyro. 
(Eamusio, voL il,p. IL) Add to this, that Xaslrudlti of Ihls, In Iik 
geographical tables, places Belur four degrees cant <4 hadakhsliaii, 
(H'itdmin flrngtaph. d/hnfrwcv.,ToLiil,j>. i ill.) Then'. KctiiiH, therefore, 
to be some uncertainty as to, the tract of country to \v!ncii llu‘ name 
was at first applied. The name, at least, of lk*h)r, m u.lw> given to this 
country by EabbI Abraham Pissoi, (Kirdier's p. 48. 

See also Bergeron, in cap. 27 of Marc, p. *11.) jTlut Biilfit'tugh 
aj^jcars to bo a range that runs northward friun the IfiutbUkriHh on 
the eastern boundary of -Badakhshan. The ccmritiy of ' Bolor Is 
marked on the map in the T,M. as extending MB." from (Jhitral 
to the Taghdum-Msh Pamir.] 
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under the name of the Afjfera^ moimtains, and then divides 
intotliree or four principal branches, as mil afterwards be 
mentioned. Connecting these two' great ranges of Kashmir 
or Hiiidu-kfisli, and of Miiz-tfigh, ' a third’ range proceeds 
northward from that part of the Hindu-kusii which lies 
near Kaferlstan, In longitude 72°^ and -meets the Muz-tagh, 
as already mentioned. This range 'is. called by geographers' 
the Belur, or Behlt-tfigh. It seems to revive again to the 
north of the ^Inz-tagh, running, under the name of the 
Alaf- or Alak-tagh, and aceording to others of the Ming 
Jhilak, or Arjun Hills, first to tlie north as far as north 
latitude 42 and next to the westward towards Tashkend, 
when if termiuai.i^s in tlie desert of Aral, about the G5th or 
both, degree iif cast longitude. 

The extensive e«>untr\’ whieli lies between the three 
grand ranges of mountains, the Kashmirian, Muz-tagh, and 
Beiilt-tagh. do(s not properly belong to Trirkestaii, though 
some parts of it at the present day arc traversed by Tiirki 
tribes. It seems rat lier, with the country immediately east 
of the Ala, ov Ahlk-tfigh, to liave belonged to one of the 
mountain, races whieh inhabit the grand range of Illndu- 
kusli, in an independent state to this day. Babur mentions 
a curious faef, wliiili seems to throw some light on the 
ancient history and geography of that country. He tells 
us that the hill-country along the upper course of the Sind 
(or Indus) was formerly inhabited by a race of men called 
Kas ; and he conjectures that, from a corruption of tlxe 
name, the country oi‘ Kaslunir was so called, as being the 
eanninj of the KaL" The conjecture is certainly happy, and 
the fact i>n vijit'h if Is founded important ; for its leads us 
fartlier. and permits us to believe that the Kasia Regio 
and I he Kasii ^fontes of Ptolemy, beyond Mount luwuis, 

* jThis range rniiR a little south of the modem Tsfara (40® 18' H., 
itr 4r/ B.), whfeis, lies smitli-west of Khobmcl, and is marked on the 
ordnance surrov inup iis the Kharlitan ifonntams. I am mdehted 
for tins note and the last to the kindness of Pr.- 0. Codrington.] 

“ That is, the ( l3fS|Uf/red Mauntaiii. It is said to he ‘ bare of forest 
and as if st'udded all rn’cr with roeks k (Tooke’s F«>?e of the Rirnkm. 
/iJni-pw, v<»!. I, p, I2!,| 

Mir is still united with the names of soTeral distriets, as Jcwlmfr 
Ajmfr [and is wild to mean hill]. 
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were inhabited by this same race of I\as. whose dominion, 
at some period, probably; extended from Kaslighar to 
Kashmir, in both of .which coiiiitrics they have left thoir 
name. Tiie country .at this day called Kashkar, and 
included witliiiid.iie triaiigiilar range just dt-scrihecl, probably 
derived its appellation from the same oiigiiu being only 
a corruption of Kashghar, within the ierril.oiy of wiiieh 
it was long ineliided, the.' name having survived the 
dominion. 

The mountains by which this country is buttressed on 
every side are very lofty, and bear simw cm their summits 
the greater part of the year. ■ It has been conjectured that, 
if we except some', parts of the Greater Tibet, it is the 
higliest table-land In Asia. In confirmation of whieli, it lias 
been observed that, from tliis higii land, wliii'li. fur %vard 
of a general denominatiom may be called Tapper Kashghar, 
the rivers take their course in opposite directions, and 
to different seas : the Sind or Indus, and the Kashkar or 
CheghanseiTu river, flow through, the mountains to tlie south, 
and after uniting near Attok, proceed to the Indian Ocean : 
while the Amii, which originates from the snows and springs 
of Piishtekhar, in the same high tablc-laml, pours down th<^ 
western mountains of Behlt-t.agh and, after keeping for 
some time along the Ilindu-kush range, pursues its course 
towards the Sea of Aral. Xo river is known to cross the 
]^Iiiz-trigh ; hut the rivers wliieh originate on its northern 
face proceed down to the desert and the lake of Lop-nor. 
Of these which flow north, some originate not very far from 
the Indus, which flows from the eastward By Ladfik, bet, ween 
the two ranges, in the earlier part of its course. 

This elevated country of Upper Kashgliar, though [ilaiu 
wiien compared with the huge and broken hills which rise* 
and inclose it on all sides, is, however, crossed in various 
directions by miinerous hills and valleys. As the slopi^ id' 
the country Is from the north and east, th<^ l^luz-trigh. 
thoiigli certainly of less height tinxn tfie otlna’ rangi'S, 
]>rol)ably rises from a more elevated base. Of this islgh and 
thinly-peopled country, the south-west ]>art is called didrrtl, 
the north-west portion Pamir, or the Flafii, whence the 
whole country is often denominated. The country of the 
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Dards lies in the sowtli-east, and the rest of it is occupied by 
Little Tibcd,. which. on the, east stretches. away into Great 
.Tibet.,' ■■ 

The (M>untry of Uzbek Turkestan may be considered as a 
laru'c basin, hollowed out by the waters descending from 
the Paropainisaii and lliudu-kush lulls on the south, 
and those of Helut-tagli and Ala-tagh on the east and north, 

^ but formed into two divisions by the Asfera nioimtains ; 
on the south of winch lies the vale of the Amu or Oxus, 
and on the north the vale of the Sirr or Jaxartes. Both 
of these great ri vers, aller receiving all tlie tributary streams 
that pour into them from the valleys and smaller ]>ranehes 
of hills which they meet with in their course, force their 
way with dillicfuity through extensive sandy plains to the 
Sea of Aral. I7zbek Turkestan on the south, after tlie 
termination of tlie Paro])amisan hills, may be considered 
as divided from Persian Khorasan by a line beginning 
north of Herat, in latitude 35'^, and running north-west ■ 

along the south verge of the Desert, so as to terminate on | 

^4 the Caspian, about latitude The Caspian forms its 

■ ■ western boundary ; and a line, from the Caspian to the 

Sea of Aral, and t lienee again to the Ala-tagh, or Ming 
Biilak mountains, which run north of the Sirr, or Jaxartes, 
as far as Tashkend, completes its northern frontier. 

• That part of I^zhek Turkestan which lies soutli of the 

Asfera mountains may !>e divided into the countries 
soutli of the Amu, or Oxus, and those to the north of that 
river. 

The divisions to the south of the Amu, including also 
y tliose that extend io brd.h its banks, or which are contained 

between its branches, are four: 1. Badakhslum; 2. Balkh: 

3. Kiiwurizm ; and, *k The Deserts of the Turkomrins, 
i. The divisions to the nortli of the x\mu are five : 1. Khut- 
Ifin ; 2, Karatigin ; 3. llissar, or Cheghanian ; 4. Kesh, 

I or Shaher e std)z, including KansM and Khozfir ; and, a. 

The Vale of Sogiid, in wlileh are the eekdirated cities of 
Samarkand and Bokhara. 

I The couiitrii*s lying along the Yale of the Sirr, or Jaxartes, 

I" may be considered as being six in number; 1, Ferghana. 

I now called Kokfm and Neniengdn ; 2, Tashkend ; 3. Ura- 
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tippa, or Ushrushna^;; 4. Ghaz, or the Aral desert; to 
which nia.y perhaps be' added., 5. Ihlk. extending between 
'Uratippa,- and Tashkend ; ■ and, lastly, the distriet of Tiirke- 
■•stan 'Pre^per. 

I. DIVISIONS SOUTH OF THE AMi: 

It may be convenient, in revk^wing the different divislmis 
of Uzbek Turkestan, to follow the course of the Uvi* great 
rivers, as they proceed from Ihe hills to ilie Sea cd' Avnl, 

It will not be necessary to say nnieli of the sounieni 
dlTisloiis. as they are, in' general, siiilieitaitly well known. 

1. .-BaDAIvHSHIN ' 

Badakhsiiaii is the hrst district to the south of tin* Amu. 
In the age of Bfibur it was eonsideivd tis being bounded 
on the soutii l)y Kaferistan, 4»n the east by Upper Kasligliar, 
on the north l>y Khutlfin, and on the west by Kundiiz ami 
Anderilb. It is chiefly nH)iintiiinous, and appears to be 
formed by the course of two considerable rivers that unite 
to form ihe Amu. That river of iJu* tViO which iias fclte 
longest course and the greatest body of water is the Panj, 
called also the llammud which a|>pears to be the JIarat of 
the Arabian geographers. It has lately been ascertained 
to rise in the high grounds east of the Belut-trigh range, 
issuing from under the snow of the lofty mountains of Piish- 
tekhar, and working its way by the lower grounds (d* 
Shighniin and Derwilz. Tiie second river, wliieh is etilled 
the Kokelia, or Badakhshan river, Is inferior in magnitude 
a!id length of course to the first, rising to the south of it, in 
that high mountaimnis ridge of Belfit-tagli which separates 
Badakhshan from Chitral, and the course of the Kushkar 
or Cheghanserai river ; and on the north, tlividefi from the 
course of tlie Panj hy a chain of lofty lulls, which intervene 
and hirm the ridge of the opposite valleys. Badakhshan 
Proper lies along the.Kokcha river, though the dominiem 
of the King of Badakhshan generally einbrac‘ed all the 
country south of the Panj, The country north of the 
Panj belonged to Khutlan. The mmintuinous f.racts 
^ Hence ‘probaMy the name of Aina. 
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near its source still called WakMn, and by Marco Polo, 
Vochan, are probably part of tbe Wakhsli of the Oriental 
geographers. Besides the two great valleys which run 
aloiig the river, through all the extent of the country, there 
are liunierous otliers wliicli wind among the hills, particularly 
on the south, towards Kaferistan, and which ' transmit 
, , several, streams of considerable size to the larger rivers. 
^ The Paiij and Kokeha unite Just below the Badakhshan 
■: territory.' 

The soil in the valleys is fertile, and the country has always 
been famous for producing precious stones, especially 
rubies and turquoises. It was visited in the thirteenth 
century by Marco Polo, %¥hose account of this and the 
neighbourhig provinces is far more correct than has been 
generally supposed. It belonged to Babur in the latter 
period of his life, but was not the scene of any of his more 
eminent exploits. He mentions that its native king 
claimed descent from SIkander, or Alexander the Great ; 

^ a claim which is continued down to the present day. The 
family may, perhaps, be descended from the Grecian 
dynasty of Bactriana, whieli subsisted so long unconnected 
with tlie empire of Alexander’s successors. 

2. Bai.kh 

The country between Badakhshan and the desert of 
Kiiwarizm, on the east and west, and the Hindu-kush hills 
and the Amu, on tlie south and north, which, following 
:Mr. Eli)hinstone, I Ineludc under the general name of 
Balkh,^ comprehends a ^’ariety of districts that, at the 
present day, are under several different governments. 
They are chiefly valleys formed by rivers that descend fn>m 

j ^ This IB tbe ancient Bactria, a tern probably taken from its old 
PcPHiaii name of Ihikbter-zemin, or Eastc^m country, whicb is given 
it as late as tlio Institutes of Taimiir. Khorasan is sometimes made 
to ineiiide tfiis, as well as the whole mmtxy below the hills, as high 
lip as Badakhshun on file one side, and ronntl their ridges to Kandahar 
on the other. The name of Khorasan may be derived either from its 
being the muniry east of Persia, or that west of Bakhter-zemin ; 
as, by^an odd singidarityj, Khmceff in the ancient Persian, is used 
to signify either east or west. The first certainly seems to l>e the more 
probable. 
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the Hindu-kiish hills, and which, after forming glens and 
dales, frequently of considerable extent and lertility, 
discharge themselves into the Amu. The prineiiial districts 
mentioned by Babur are Anderub. Tillikan. Kurulfr/.. and 
KJnilm, to tlie east ; Balkh. in the centre, in a plain below 
the Dareh Gez, or Valley of Gcz, and Sliiherghan. Andck- 
hud, and Meimana, to the west. The eastern districts are 
generally level and fertile towards tiie mouth of their t 
different rivers ; but the valleys become nar^o^v(a■. and 
contract into glens as they are followcfl towards the sources 
of their parent streams on the Ilinilu-kush. The country 
round Baikh is level and rather sandy. The Delias, or 
Balkhrib, as it a]»proaches that city, after leaving the 
Dareh Gez, diminishes in size till it nearly disappears in 
the barren jdain ; and the western districts are il! watered, 
and indicate, by their sandy soil, the a]>|)roacli to the desert. 

3. Khwarizm^ 

Babiir never visited this country, which lies near the ^ 
mouth of the Amu or Oxiis ; and, beinof surrounded on all 
sides by desert, may be considered as an island formed in 
t!ie waste by the Amu ; by innumerable branches and cuts 
from which, the whole country is enriched. Its geography 
is very defective and erroneous, though considerable 
materials exist for correcting it. The Amu, soon after it 
passes the cultivated country of Urgenj, meets the sandy 
de.sert, in which it is nearly swalloAved xi]>, so that the river 
is of no great volume when it reaches tiie sea of Aral. 


4, Bebeet of the Tueko.'^iaxs 



This desert, wdiich extends from Kinviirizin and the borders 
of Balkh to the Caspian,, and from the limits of the Persian 
Khorasan to the sea of Aral, and the eountiy of the Kirghiz, 

^ The ChorasEiia of the Persarum Syataxis (scte (k&jraph, fh, 
i¥mof, voi. iii, p. 5} Is, I presume, the two Khwiirizins ; and indeed 
it mciudes places both in iChwarizm and Balkh, [Khwari^iii is the 
modem Khiva,] 
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s inlialjited by wandering Turkomans, ^ some of whom own 
; siibniission to the , ehieis of KhwMzm, or, UrgenJ, and 
■ , '' Others to the Persians ; while a ■ considerable' portion ' of 
them yield scarcely even a ,nomiiial .submission to either. ■ 

IL DIVISIONS NORTH OF THE AMU , 

^ It has already been remarked, that these divisions are 
bounded on the east by the Bedut-tagh mountains, which 
,' extend, northward from the ' Hindu-kusli' to the Asfera 
mountains, are very lofty and precipitous, and bear snow 
on their summits the greater part of the year, some of them 
witliout intermissif>n. They are probably very broken 
and abimpt, as no pass is known to cross them, except from 
Badaklishan. And it is remarkable that, in consequence 
of the lieiglit ami a.hiaiptnes.s of the mountains wiiich en- 
close the country that has been denominated Uzbek 
Turkestan on the east, there appear in all ages to have 
been only two passes across them for caravans and armies, 
{ both of wliicli are gaine<! by following tlie course of the 
two great rivers, tlie Amu and the Sirr, to which the country 
appears to owe many of its most obvious features. One 
of tliese grand passes leads through Badakhshan, and is tlie 
route taken by the caravan of Kabul, and frequently by 
that of Samarkand and Bokhara, on its road to Klmtan 
and Kaslighar. This %vas the road followed by Marco Polo, 
in the thirteenth century, atid more recently by De Goes, 
the last European who is known to have crossed these 
mountains. The second pass, which ascends by the 
sources (>f the Sirr, lies in the hills that separate Ferghana 
from Kashghar, to the eastward of Ush. This is the road 
by which tlie aml>assadors of Shahroldi returned from 
^ China. Some inroads of Taimur’s generals, by this pass, 
are recorded ; and the caravan of Kashghar seems to have 
taken this r^iad in going between that city and Samar- 

^ [Erskiae favoured the antiquated derivation of the name from 
Turk-Koiiirm ( — Koman Turks), but in probably the Persian 
. suffix signifying ‘ like ’ ; heiice Tiirkoinrins=rTiirk4ilce. The Tnrko. 
mans- — a braneii ol the Western Turks — the term now applied 
to the nomadic tribes who inhabit the country between the Oxus and 
the Caspian.] 
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ka-nci In the time of Bibw’s father, as it does at tlie present 
day. The route pursued by the earavaii of ITishkend, on 
its* way to Kashghar and Cliiiia. is not cphte eleur ; but, 
in some iiistauees,-- it seems to have ^u>iie up the 
haiik of the Sirr ; and after passino the Jul.a'eh Aluiiu-errm, 
or Blacksmiths’ Dale, ■■to , have crossed the range of hills 
that encloses Ferghana on the west, netir Akhsi ; to have ^ 
proceeded on thence to UzkefMl, and from t.hut, phiee In' 
the? ' same pass ' as the caravan ol Sanmrkaisd, I here 
Is, however, reason to imagine that the caravan i>l Tash- 
kemi fre(|uent;{y kept a. more northerly <*ours(% skirting Hut 
Ala-tagh hills tiiat eiielose Fca-ghana on the north uml 
east; and that after rounding tiitan, and pas^inii near 
Aimfdigh, it pro(a*eded straight to Kushghar. Tht^se are 
the only routes l>y wliieli j'histern Turkesifui appears to 
have been reaehod *f rom the west ; and an allenllon to this 
iaet will ex}>lain several dihieulties in the earlier historians 
and travellers. If the supposed route to the north of the 
Ala-tagh hills was really one of those foIiowc*d by the 
caravan of Taslikend, it’ will perhaps explain a dillieulty 
stated by :Bajor Renneil, in his Memoir of a Map of Hlmio^ 
Sian. After mentioning tliat Kashghar was twentydive 
■ days’ journey irom Samarkand, he observes tiuit one ■, 
account differs so much from the rest that he will draw no 
conclusion from it. It is one that makes twenty -seven 
journeys from Tashkerid to Kashghar, " although Tashkend 
is supposed to he five Journeys nearer to it than Samarkand 
is,’ If the Tashkend route led round the liills t<^ tJie north 
of Ferghana, whence the traveller had to return soutliward 
towiwis Kashghar, the itinerary in cpiestion will not be so 
inconsistent witii the others as it might at first seem to be. 

1. Kjiutlan 

The two districts of Khutlaii and Karatigm, which 
stretch along the Belut-tagh mountains, are more Inacces- 
sible and less known than most of the otliers. The name of 
Khutl, or Khutlan, does not appear to be knowrn at the 
present day ; but it was applied in the time of Babur, 
and as far back as the age of Ibn Haiikal, to the country 
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lying between tlie upper brancli of the Amu, called Harat^ 
or Fan j, which divided it from Badalchshan on the south ; 
the Wakhshab or Surkhrud, which separated it from 
Cheghaniaii or liissar on the west; the hill country of 
Karatigin on the north ; and the Belut-tagh on the east. 
Khutlan is broken in all quarters by hills. Its few valleys 
are said to be narrow, and overhung with lofty mountains. 
The glens of Shighnan and Derwaz, which lie near the source 
of the Paiij, are fertile. The doimtry of Wakhsh, which is 
always joined with Khutlan by the earlier geographers, 
probably extended between Khutlan and Karatigin, or 
may have included Karatigin itself. Its name is still to be 
found not only in the uncertain district of Wakhika, but in 
the country of Wakhan, the Vochan of Marco Polo, which 
lies above Badakhshan, near the source of the Pan], close 
upon Fuslitekhar. The name Wakhshab, anciently given to 
the river which divided Cheghanian from lOiutlan, is said, 
by Ibn Ilaukal, to be derived from that of the country of 
Wakhsh, where it originates. It ran by Weishgird, the 
ancient capital of the country, and joined the Amu above 
Kobadian. On this river was the Pul-e-sangin, or Stone- 
bridge, so often mentioned in the history of Taimur Beg. 
Wrile some circumstances seem to point to the river 
which joins the Amu above Kobadian, opposite to Kunduz, 
otliers certainly accord much better with the Siirkh-ab, 
or the river of Karatigin, which has a course of upwards of 
160 miles before it falls into the Amu. The Wakhi language 
still remains in many districts in the hills of Badakhshan 
and Miutlan ; and it is not improbable that the Wakhi 
or Wakhsh! race were the most ancient inhabitants of this 
hilly region. Many of the rivers that flovr into the Amu in 
tile earlier part of its course descend from the hill-country 
of Khutlan. It is said to have been the seat of a splendid 
dynasty, before the Musulman conquest ; and Abuliida ^ 
mentions the magnificent palaces of its kings. In Babur’s 
time it was generally subject to Ilissar. 

1 [Abuhiciri became Prince of Hamat in Syria in 1342; and 
died in a.d, 1345. He was the author of a geographical work, 
Taqtclm ‘ul huldan, edited by Hudson., Oxford, in 1712. He also 
compiled an abridgement of universal history down to his own 
time, entitled Turikh i miikhtaair^ Beale’s Biog. Bki,] 
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This wliieh' is seldom mtidioiieti in history, 

lies aloii^' the southern range of the Asfera mouiilaiii^, ami 
appears to extend, on ihe-'cast, as far as those* of Jlelut- 
tagli ; on the south, it -has |.)art of Kfiyilan ami Wakhika, 
and the country of Hissar ; on the west, it extends P) the 
liill-distriets of Uratippa and. Yar- Alla k. It is alfogct.iier 
nioiiiitaincjus. .The height of .the Asfera and Jiehlt-fagh 
inouiitaius, the lb rmer covered with perpetual snow. 
]>revents it from having much e<anrnunieation wilii the 
countries to the north and east. 

3. Hissln 

Before proceeding to make any remarks oii tluN di>trieh 
it is necessary to point- out, in a Jew words, the etjurse 
taken by tiic braiiehes of the Asfera nioimtains, when they 
diverge, somewhat to the east of the longiiiule of Khojend, 
as has been already mentioned. All along the south of Fer- 
ghana, their summits are everywhere e<A'ered with perpetual 
snow. As they approach Uratippa, they appear suddenly 
io lose their Imight, and to divide into thre<* or perha])S 
four branches. One of these, rumdng south by Derliend or 
Kohlilgiia (the Iron Gate), under the name of Kani-tagh, 
or the BIa(‘k moimtains,i divides the coiintry of Hissar from: 
that of Kesli. The noilhern jiart of tins range*, as <lesenbed 
by Babur, is lofty and preeijiitiUKS in the extrtane ; but it 
e%ddently declines in lieight as it approaches the desert 
along the Amu, where it probably alfogetber disappears. 
The second brunch, running south-west from Karatigin, 
extends to the south of Samarkand ami Bokhara, though 
much Inferior in height to the former, and seems, like it, t.o 
die away in tiui desert tow’ards the Amu. lids may be 
called the Kesh brancli, am! the country between It and fhe 
Kam-tagh fomis the territories of Kesh and KarshL Tli.e 
hill betw'cen Samarkand and Kesh is, by Slierlfeiidlm 

^ [Tins is a range of iiioaiitains m the district of Karatiglii lying to 
the south of the Kuriituu moyiitaiiis and situated about 100 miles 
south-east of vSiimurkaud.] 
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called the hill of Kesii. Ibn Haukal tells us ^ that the 
mountain of Zarkah, as he calls the same range, runs from 
Bokhara, between Samarkand and Kesh, Joins the border 
of Ferghana, and 'goes on towards the border of Ghiii. ', The 
Arabian geographer, therefore, evidently considered the 
range south of Samarkand as connected with the Asfera, 
and probably with the Muiz-tagh ranges. The third range, 
called the Ak-tagh, or Ak-kaya, the white mountains, and 
by the Arabian geographers ■ Butum, 'Or 'Al-Butunij^ 
extending to the westward, runs to the north of Samarkand 
and Bokhara, and declines down to the desert. Where it 
leaves the Asfera moimtains it forms, with the Kara-tagh 
and Kesh hills, the country of Yar-ailak, and, lower down, 
one boundary of the celebrated valley of Soghd. This, 
branch is lofty, and bears snow in its hollows all the year. 
The fourth branch ■ is that which appears to run, but very’ 
ruggedly and uncertainly, to the north-west, through the 
country of Uratippa. It slopes down towards the sea , of 
Aral, and a portion either of this, or of the last 'branch, ' 
crosses the Amu below the cultivated country of Khwarizm, ■ 
before that river works Its way .into the. sea, of Aral.' ThIS' 
may be called the Uratippa ' branch, as that country lies 
chiefly among its offsets, and towards the Ak-tagh hills.’ 
The . Uratippa hills approach very closely to thC ’ SIrr, or 
Jaxartes. • , 

The country of Hissar, which was often traversed by 
Babur, and which, for some years in the middle period of 
his life, formed his head-quarters, is by the Arabian 
geograpliers denominated Saghanian, while the Persians 
called it Cheghanian and Jeghanian, from the city of that 
name which lies on the Cheghto-rud, more frequently, how- 

^ [Ibn Haukal was the author of the AshMl nl hildd, which he 
wrote ill A. D. 977.] 

- [This place is referred to in Yakut’s Gcofjmpkiml Dlciionary 
(ed. ■Wiistenfeld) as a fort in Ferghana. Le Strange, in his Land of 
the Emtcm Caliphate, p. 430, says that the two rivers of Kubadiyan 
and Saghanifin join the Oxiis on its right or northern bank and 
have theii' sources in the Buttain mountains, "which form the water- 
shed between the rivers of Soghd and those of Saghanian and 
Wakhshab. The slopes of this range, though steep, were covered with 
villages.] 
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ever, called the river of CIieghiBiaii* This country received, 
111 later times, the name of Hissar (or tlie (ntstle), from the 
fort of HiSvSar-Siiadman, wMeii was !«ing the seat of govern- 
meiit of ail the neiglibonriiig regions. At the prc*seiit day, this 
country is known by the name cd* DelMiau (or Xtnv-Towii), 
from a town of that name, wdicre the cdiicd’ resides ; and in 
general it may be remarked that all over tlie Kasfc, where the 
governments are fiiietuating, there is a disposition to desig- 
nate the goveriimeiit rather by the name of tli{‘ c-ity where 
the king or go%'ernor resides, than hy a general ^ name 
taken from the whole country which he gcjverns. Ami, in 
like iiiaiiiier, as to rivers, and ranges of iwmniains, it is 
seldom, except in books, that they have any general 
name ; the firmer are usually descrif>ed f>y the naim^ of 
nearest large, town, the latter by that of some remaekaf)le 
summit, and consequently ehtuige tiicir denomination 
many times in their course. Fn‘(jiient instances of this kind 
will be foiHwi in tlie Memoirs of Bfibur. 

His.sar, on the south, was boiinde<I hy the river Amu or 
Oxus, on tlie east -by the ' lull country of Mhikhsh and 
Khutlan, from which it was dividcfi hy tlm Surkhrud or 
Karatigm river, formerly called the ^Vaklrshfit), on the 
north by Ivaratigin, euid on the west by the Ivara-trigh 
inoimtains. It is hilly, but not mouiitainous, in its chief 
extent. The soil is in general sandy, and inclining to 
degenerate into desert ; but, being on the whole well 
watered, is capable of high cultivati<m. The livt^r "IVeish or 
Waklisluib, winch proceeds from the norili-wcHt, Joins the 
Oxus considerably to the east of Kobadian. Tfie river of 
Cheghaniam and that of Ilissrii* or Kafernihum io’t* Iho 
other streams of chief note in tfiis district, fn Uic days of 
Bfibur, the iiKist important places in this di^isio^ wcix^ 
Hissar, C'lieghanian, Kobadian and Termez. The of 
Termez or Termed has always bet?ii fainmjs as c‘overingthe 
best passage over the Amu ; but somewhat higher up is 
the passage of Ubaj, lying between Cheghfiniaii ami Kliiilm, 
which is several times mentioned, both in Bubiir's 3Iemo?rs 
and in the History of Taimur* The country imvimlu 
Weishgird, wlicre the natives were protected by t.lie stKldeii 
rise of the hills, was the scene of many blotaly battles 
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between the ancient iiiliabitaiits and the Arabs, during 
their conquest of Maweralnaher. The inhabitants of the 
hill eouxitries were never fully subdued, Babur gives a 
very particular account of his passage up one of the long 
valleys of this country, called the valley of Kamrud, which 
he ascended in his flight from Hissar to Yar-aiiak, after his 
defeat near Samarkand. The valley of Kamrud leads up 
to the summit of the Kara-tagh ranges 

4.' Kesh 

This division has already been described as bounded on 
the east by the Kara-tagh mountains dividing it from 
Hissar ; on the south by the Amu or Oxiis ; and on the 
north and west by the Kesh hills, wdiich divide it from 
Yar-ailak and the valley of Soghd. 

The chief cities now, and they are the same that existed 
in the time of Babur, are Kesh, also called Shahr-i-sabz 
(or the Green City), and to the south Karshi, also called 
Nakiisheb, and by the Arabs Nasef. Khozar also has ahvays 
been a place of consequence, and lies south-east of Karshi, 
In a desert tract. The country round Kesh is uncommonly 
fertile, full of streams, and rather marshy, but degenerates 
as it approaches the Amu, and becomes a perfect desert, 
insomuch that the rivers of this district disappear before 
reaching that great river. The famous Pass of Kohlugha 
(the Iron Gate), or Derbend, lies in the hills between Kesh 
and Hissar. Fazlullali^ pretends that it was cut in the rock, 
wliich only proves that it w'as narrow and difliciilt, and 
perhaps improved by art. Near Kesh, the native tow-n of 
the great Taimur, Is the plain of Akiar, where, close by the 
ri\''er Kodika, were held the KiiruUais or annual review’^s 
of his armies, and wiiat have been called the diets of his 
states. It W'as celebrated for its beautiful verdure and the 
rich profusion of Its flowers. 

5, Samarkand AND Bokhara ' 

The country which composes the territory of these famous 
cities, lias always been deemed one of the most fertile and 

^ [Faxiullah liasliid ud dm (a.b. 1247-1318) was the aatlior uf 
the Jama' ut taimnMiy a history of the Moghals, which he completed 
in A.B. 1310 ; Beale’s Blog, Dick} . 
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beautiiul in the world. It lies between ttie Kes,!) hiHs on tlu; 
south, the Desert of Kiiwarizm on the went, and the 
I rut ippa and Ak-tagh maimtains di viriing it IVojii Ura tippa 
on the north. On the east, it has i!ie hill eounfrv <d Kuni- 
tJgln and the Kara-tagh mountains. It is traversed, in 
nearly its whole extent, by the Kt.l.ik or /areJshan >- 
nver, which, coming from the north-cast angle of the hills 
that rise out of Karatigiii, flows down by Var-ailak to 
.Samarkand and the vale of Soghti, passing to tiic norlli and 
west (d Bokhara, considerably below winch tiic snuiii 
part ol It tliul IS not swallowed ui> in tiie santi runs info th<- 
-Vmu. Tiic country near the sources of tlu^ Koiiik is hillv 
mid barren, ami in the time of Brdmr was luil of iiett'v 
tints, especially along the skirts of ilie liills. Tins is fli'e 
district so often mentioned under the name of Yrir-ailak or 
Bur-adak. It seems to comprise tlie eouni ries at the present 
day cidicd Karatippa and Urgfd. Urafippa extends ON er tlie 
opposite side of the lulls, to the north-west, except only 
the district ealJed the Ailaks of Uratippa. wliieh is IiirdiJr 
up on the same side of the hills, and not far distant ironi 
Yur-aiiak. The vale of .Soghd, wJiieh ennimeiices lower 
down -- than the Aiiaks, is an extensive idain, a great part 

0 winch IS admirably watered and eultivatcd, bv means 

01 cuts from the river. Babur lias given so correct ami 
dctai ed an account of this whole country in liis .Memoirs 
that httle need be added regarding it. Tliis tract of plain 
IS the bogdiana of the ancients, so eailed from the river 
Soghd, the ancient name of the Kohik. .Samarkand %vas 
a Cl j o note at least as far back as the time of Alexander 
tiic. Great, wiien it was known under tlie name oniarakaiula 
a name whieli may lead us to .suspect that e\ eu then tlie 
country liad iiccn overrun by Turki “ trilics. The couni rv 
bttond the Anm, calicd by the Aralis .MaweralnaliL-r 
( - bejond the river), was conquered h\ tJicm as earlv a -4 
tiie years 87, 88, and 89 ofthe Hijii-a ; and their gcograihcis 
present us with the most dazzling picture of its prosperity 

^ i.e. 

kmid is the Turki for a town, as iii Tadikend, Uzkond. 
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at an early periocL Ibii Haiikal, who is supposed to have 
lived in the tenth eeiitury, speaks of the province as one 
of tlie most flourishing and productive in the world. The 
liospitality of the inhabitants he describes, from ins personal 
observation, as corresponding to tlie abundance that 
prevailed. The fortunate situation of the country, and the 
protection which it enjoyed under the Arabian Khalifs, 
produced their ordinary effects, and the arts of civilization, 
the civilities of social life, and the study of literature, all 
made a distinguished progress. We are told that the 
inhabitants were fond of applying their wealth to the 
erection of caravanserais or inns, to the building of bridges 
. and similar works, and that there was no town or stage in 
Maweralnaher without a convenient inn or stage-house ^ 
for the purpose of accommodating travellers with every 
necessary. One of tlie governors of Maweralnaher, which 
included all the Arabian conquests north of the Anm, 
boasted, probably with considerable exaggeration, that he 
could send to war three hundred thousand horse, and the 
same number of foot, whose absence would not be folt in 
the country. The Vale of Soghd was reckoned one of the 
three paradises of the world, the Rhd-Abileh and the 
Gliiiteh of Damascus'-^ being the other t'wo ; over both of 
which, however, Ibn Haukal assigns it the decided pre- 
ference, both as to beauty and salubrity. The glowing 
description which he gives of it in the tenth century is 
confirmed by Abuifida in the beginning of the fourteenth ; 
and early in the sixteenth, Babur informs us, that there 
was no more delightful country in the world. The beauty 
and wealth of these cities had rendered the names of 
Samarkand and Bokhara proverbial among the poets of 
Persia. Several streams from the hills, on both sides, join 
tlie Koliik in its course. As you recede from the Soghd 
river or a])proach the Amu, the soil becomes sandy and 
desert. 

The chief cities in the days of Babur, as at the present 
time, were Samarkand and Bokhara. The former lies 


^ iit oijt'uiiluj of Ibn Haifktd, p. 235. 

- Abuifida ap. Geog, Graic. vol iil, P* in Ciiorasmiac 

Bescript., adds the Siii’bi Bauwau [the ravine of Bauwan] in Persia. 
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on the south of the Kolii'k ■on a rising gromich and has 
always been \'ery extensive,' the fortilleation.s having 
A’aried, by clillerent accounts, from eight to five miles in 
circuinfercnee ; but agre-at part of tliis space was occupied 
by gardens. When D’BIerbeiot and I^etis ?ie la Croix ^ 
give tiie city: a compass of twelve farsangs, or forty-eigii,! 
miles, they have not observed that the wla>1e garden- 
grounds around it must have been iiieludecl In tlie range. 
A wall one hundred and twenty farsangs in length, said 
to have been built by Ouslitasp, king* of Persia, to check 
the incursions of the Turks, ami to |)roiect the |)ro\a'ne(; 
of Samarkand, is probably fabulous, no iKd-iee being taken 
of any remains of it in latter times. Yet a sinnlur one 
certainly existed, loAver down tfie river, for the defence of 
llic Jiiglily-cultivated districts of Bokliftra. 

A town of considerable note in the northern part, <d' the 
coufitry is Jiz/ikh, or Jizik, better known in Instcuy by the 
name of Dizak. It lies towards the Ak-tagh mountains, 
on the road to the Pass of Ak-Kiltcl. Tn the south of 
Jizzikh, on the road to Samarkand, is Shiraz, which inis 
lo!ig been in ruins. 

Dowii the river, below Samarkand, was t he town of Sir- 
€-pui (or Bridgend), so frequently mentioned by Babur* 
It is probably the place noticed by Abullida iimler the 
name of Khushiifaghan,**^ and by the Arabs called llas-al- 
kantara, a translation of its Persian name. 

The town and castle of Dabfisi or Babilsla, men- 

tioned in the instory of Bokhara, lie between that, city' 
and SamarkaiKh 

The city of Bokhara, which is now the c‘apital oj* the 
country, as it frequently was in former time.s, has gi^ c^rj its 
name i n rope to the countries of Great and LitI le jiiieharia . 
These names, however, are unknown in Asia, the name of 
Ihikhara being confined to the city of tiiat name and IJu^ 

^ See BJhL Oricritiik^ art. Samarkand ; and Jiki, tk Ci7f(7e//;:*ono 
p. 1330. 

" iTIirn place m referred to in thBfkoginphhi d\yHf!Jifho)*L IP‘iiiaud 
and do Siane, p. 4Ko, and also In yakuis' 

(cd. WMteBfeld),asonoof ilio viiiagos of Soglal JU* Strange, in Jiis 
Lmuh of tM Mmkm CaUpk4e^ p. 466, states that li was m ini])orfcarit 
vdlage wkich lay eight leagues to the north-east of Samarkand.] 
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eoiiiitry subject to it. It lies far down in the Valley of 
Soghd, in the middle of a rich country intersected by 
niimerous water-courses. It is said, at the present day, 
to contain a hundred thousand iniiabitants, and it is, per- 
haps, the most eininent seat of Musiilnian learning now 
existing. Thompson, who visited it in 1740, gives an 
amusing account of the city and its trade.^ It was visited 
by Jenkiiison in the reign of Queen Elizabeth,- and in 1812 
by Izzet iillah, whose account of its present state is highly 
interesting. 

The fort of Gliajhdewan, which lies north-west of Bok- 
hara, close on the desert of Khwarizm, is remarkable for a 
great defeat sustained by Babur and his Persian auxiliaries, 
when he was compelled to raise the siege. 

The hills of Nurattau lie ten miles north from Bokhara, 
and run from east to west for about twenty-four miles. 
This is probably the Nar of the Arabian geographers, 
with the addition of iau, a hill. 

Miankal, which is several times, mentioned by Babur, 
includes Katta-Kurghan, Yiing-Kiirghan, Panjshembeh, 
Khattiehi, and some other places on botli sides of the 
Kohik near Dabiisi. 

But the minuteness of Babur’s own description of the 
country, its rivers and mountains, precludes the necessity 
of any further remarks. 

III. COUNTRIES ALONG THE SIRR, 

OR JAXARTES 

The countries along tlie Sirr have always been much 
less considerable than those on the Amu. The Sirr, or 
Jaxartes, rises among the lofty mountains which divide 
Ferghana from Kashgliar. The cliief source appears to 
He east from Ush, nearly two degrees. On the west side 
of the Ala-tagh range are the sources of the Sirr, and on 
the east side, at no great distance, is the source of the 
Kashgliar river. The Sirr, after dividing Ferghana, takes 
a turn to the north-west, passes to the south of Tashkend, 

- Manway's Travels^ vol. i> p. 240. 

" Hakluyt’s Voyages^ roLt 
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and, Howiiig down tliroiigh the .sandy desert, is nearly lost 
hi the sands before It reaches the Sea of Aral. 

. . 1, FFJlGflAX.V 

The particular aecmiiit of lids country with wfii(^h the 
Memoirs of Bfibur open Tenders it nctailcss to cuter into any 
description of it. It now forms the powerful kingdom of ^ 
Kliokand, whose capital, <d‘ the same name, is thit ancient 
Khuakend, lying between Kimjend and Akhsi. Though 
Ferghfmn is in general fertile, lad scTcral small «fleseri.s are 
to be found within its extent. li. is divided into two parts 
by the Slrr. That on the left bank itas for its htmndary mi 
iiic south the snowy mount runs of Asfera, which on their 
nurtlaa'ii fa.ee slope down into the hill ^'ountries <.d‘ Wadil, 
WarukhA llusliiar, Siikh, Ac. ; while their sonllna-n side 
forms tlie frontier of Karatigln, On tiie west it has lh*ati])pa, 
from wiiitdi It is divided by the river Aksu, which Hows 
into the Sirr. The portion of FergharKi on the right bunk 
of the Sirr has for its western bournlarv a range of hills 
.running' south from the A.la-tagh, past Akhsi to Khojend, on 4 
the Sirr, and dividing Ferghana from Tashkcnd. The north 
appears to be protected by the lofty and barren mountains 
called Ala-tagh, which are probably always covered with 
snow, and which also wind round to its eastern frontier, 
where they separate it from the teiTifc<^ry of Kashghar. 
Tiie country north of the Sirr, whi<?li formerly contained 
Akhsi and Kasrin, is now called Nemengilii. The Ala-tagh 
mountains are generally represented as being joined, eai 
their north-east angle, by a range of mountains running 
far tiastward, and connecting them 'with tluKse of C/high- 
tagh. Xone of them, however, are probably high, where 
they join in with the hills that bound Ferghana, as ive find 
that the Kirghiz pass freely at all seasons, on the north and ^ 
east of that country, from Tashkcnd. to the vicinity of 
Kaslighar ; and the whole tract is, ind(*ed, generally 
designated as belonging to the same pastoral range : tlius, 
in the accounts of tlie Russian travellers, wlum speaking of 
the Great Horde of Kirghiz, we find Kaslighar, Tashkeiid, 

* [Waclil is dtie east and Warakh soufch of Aafera.] 
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and Otrar put together, as eonstituting their range along 
the x4la, or Alak-tagh mountains, without adverting to any 
intervening hills. One Uzbek travellei% from whom I had 
an account of his journey from Kashghar to Astrakhan, 
nientioiied that he passed some broad low hills near 
Almaligli ; so that, if any connecting range runs from the 
Ala-tiigh to the Uliigh-tagh, it is probably a very low one, 
and easily surmounted. 

Babur justly describes his native country as encircled 
with hills on evei\y side except towards Khojend, where, how- 
ever, the opening between the hills and the Sirr is very 
narrow. 

Abulfida mentions that in the mountains of Ferghana 
they have black stones which burn like charcoal, and, 
when kindled, afford a very intense heat. The fact of the 
existence of coal in the Ala-tagh range, and to the east of it, 
is confirmed by recent travellers . It is found in great plenty, 
and forms the ordinary fuel of the natives. 

2. TIshkend 

The country of Tashkend lies along the north bank of the 
Sirr, having that river on the south, and the Ala-tagh 
mountains, running parallel to it, on the greater part of its 
northern frontier ; the hills near Akhsi bound it on the 
east, and the desert of the Kara Kllpaks on the west. The 
ancient Turkestan }>roper stretched considerably to the 
north and westward of this country. The range of Ala-tagh 
mountains which extend along its northern boundary, 
run from east to west, at no great distance from the Sirr, 
and decline in heiglit towai'd the western desert. The 
inferior range of hills that run from the Ala-tagh, between 
Tashkend and Akhsi, within eight miles of the latter 
place, ^ we find several times crossed by armies that marched 
from Tashkend to Kasan, Akhsi, and the northern provinces 
of Ferghana. In this route lies tlie Jiilgeh Ahengerfin, or 
Ironsmiths'' Dale, and Kundezlik and Amani, so often 
mentioned in the Memoirs of Babur. It was probably by 

^ B’Herbelot says {art. Aksiket) that the plain reaches to the hills, 
which are only two leagues (perhaps farsangs) off. Abulfida says 
they are at the distance of one farsang. 
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this road that the earavaa of TashkeEfl proceeded to 
Uzkeiicl, on the route- tcv Ivashghar ; though it appears 
sometimes to have -gone . to' Kashglmr by kee|)lng to the 
north of the Ahi-tagh liills. The road g(aierali>- pursued 
from Tashk(‘ud to Akhsi did rit>t foilow tiu* {*ourse of the 
Sin% but went eastward directly towards Akhsi, cutting off, 
to the south, the large.. tract of country surroun«led on three 
sides by the river .which' runs south-west from Akhsi f:o 
Kliojend, and norfch-%vest from Khojend to TaslikcmL The 
c'ity of Hhaiirokhla lay between Khojend and Taslikcnd, 
on the Sirr, while Seirain lay north-west, cd* Tashkeiid, 
still lower down. Magnificent accounts of the wealth, 
eultivatioiu and populousness of Tashkej id, ami the count ry 
along the rich hanks of the Sirr, in the of the Araljs, 
and oi'the Khwurizniian dynasty, are given by I bn llaukah 
Abulhda, and the historians of Chingiz Khan ; and the 
many works of learning am! science issued from this 

country at that era siiffieieiitiy attest tJiat these praises 
were not altogether gratuitous. The dynast^’ of Khwariz- 
miaii kings, destroyed by Chingiz Khan, were eminent 
eneouragers (d* letters. In Baburs time, Tashkend and 
Shahrokhla were its chief towns. A considerable traffic has 
of late years been carried on at Tashkend, lietwecn tlie 
Russians and the inhabitants of Biikliara, but the country 
is not in a llcairishing state. The range of the Great Horde 
of the Kirghiz extern Is from Tashkend all round the Ala-tagh 
mountains, through the western part of the country id' 
Kashghar ami Yarkeiid, and even into Upper Kushghur 
and Fainlr, close to Derwuz and Batlakhshan. They arc*. 
Turks, and speak a dialect of the Turki language, though 
probably mingled with Mogluil words. 

3. Ukatifpa 

The country of Uratippa, wliieh Is also called Ustrush, 
Ustrushta, Setrushta, Isterushan, and Ushnlslma, is tfie 
hilly tract whieli lies west of Khojend, wlience It is se|>arated 
by the river Aksu. It has that river and the iksfcra moun- 
tains, including part of Karatigiii, on the east ; on the 
south-east, in the days of Babur, it seems to have stretched 
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over to the Kara-tagh mountains, which divided it from 
Hissar, while \ar-ailak completed its boundary in that 
quarter. On the south, the Ak-tagh and Uratippa moun- 
tains divided it from Samarkand and Bokhara; on the 
north, the Sirr, and probably the districts of Ilak, separate 
it from Tashkend ; and on the west it has the desert of 
Ghaz (bv Abulfida, called Ghazna), or the Kara Kilpaks 
' towards the sea of Aral. It is full of broken lull and dale! 
and anciently was studded with small and nearly inde- 
pendent castles, each of which had its separate district. The 

slope of country is towards the desert of Aral. It is now 
subject to Bokhara. Uratippa and Ramin, or Zamln, are 
its chief towns. It has been celebrated from early ages for 
the quantity of sal ammoniac which it produces in some 
natural caverns in the hills. It has no considerable river, 
but several smaller streams, most of which probably 
disappear in the sandy desert. In all our maps, the Kizil 
(or Red River) is made to rise in the hill country of Uratippa, 
and to proceed downward to join the Ainu, below the 
cultivated country of Khwarizm. Yet Ibn Haukal tells 
us that in all Setrushta (or Uratippa) there is not one 
river considerable enough to admit of the plying of boats ; 
and the river, after leaving Uratippa, would have to run 
for several days’ journey through a desert sand. It rather 
seems that no such separate riv'cr exists ; but that the 
Kizil is only a branch that proceeds from, and returns to, 
Uie Amu. Ilazfirasp, which certainly stands on the Amu, 
is said to lie on the north side of the Kizil. This must 
lie just where the Kizil runs off from the great river. Kat, 
or Kath, the old capital of Khwarizm, which was six far- 
saiigs, or twentj'-four miles, from Hazarasp down the Amu, 
and certainly stood on that river, is, however, said to lie 
on the north side of the Kizil. The different branches of the 
Amu, in passing through Khwfirizm, or Urgenj, have differ- 
ent names, like the v^arious branches of the Gangesin Bengal, 
riiis, with some other causes, has spread a good deal of 
confusion over the geography of the former country. In 
the instance in question, a great river being found, and its 
connexion with the Amu not being known, it was natural 
to search for its sources in the hills to the east. 
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The Desert oF' the Kara Kiepaks 

Tlie desert country which is bouiide<l by the seo ^>1 Am! 
on the west, the river Sirr on the north, Fratippa o!\ the 
east, and, Bokhara and Khwarizin on the sonth, is now 
traversed by tlie wandering Turkl tribe of Kara Kilpaks ^ 
(or Black Bonnets), who, according to the general (opinion, 
are Tarkonians, though some aceounts describe ihern 
as Uz.beks. This district, which was, by tlie Arabian 
geograplicrs, called Ghajs, and sometiines, if we ina)' trust 
the reoili ngs of the rnanosciipts, Ghaznah, ])rol)abiy extends 
a little ti> tlie ni>rth, beyond the place wluo'e the Slrr loses 
itself in the sand. These wanderers liave a et>usiderable 
ranse, }>ut are few in mirnbeia The desert, is six i»r st‘ven 
days' journey from east to west, and from 

north to soul h. 

5, Irak 

Ilak, probably, is not a separate district, tnit comprehends 
the rich pastoral country on both sides (tf the Sirr, on the 
southern side, reaching up the skirts, and among the valleys 
of the hills of Uratippa that hraneli towjiials the Sirr, and 
belong to Uratippa ; and on the north havhig some .similar 
tracts subject to Tashkend and Sliahrokhla. It is l)y some 
ancient geographers made to comprehend the whole 
country between the northern hilts of Tashkend ami the 
river, Ineiuding Tashkend and Benfiket, or Shfibrokhia. 
It is little know!U and is [wobably dependent on Tashkend 
to the nortli of the Sirr, and on I>ati]>pa to the soul la 

■ 6,; Turkestan 

The country peculiarly called Turkestan by Bal)ur, lies 
below Selram, between it and the sea of Aral. II lies on the 
right I)ank of the Sirr, and stretches considerably Rj the 
north, along the banks of s<mie small rivers that come from 

^ fHowortli says they were Mongols, and that they wc?re formerly 
divided into two sections, the Upj)er and the Lower, of which tlio 
foroier were settled on the lower Birr Barya from Its mouth to 
Tashkend, and the latter on the sea of Aral and the Kiivaii JJarya.] 
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the east and nortli. Some part of it was rich, and had been 
populous. A city of the same name stands on one of these 
inferior streams. In the time of the Arabs it is said to have 
been a rieli and flourishing country, full of considerable 
towns, such as Jund, Yangikent, &c. In the time of Babur 
it seems to have had few towns, but was the chief seat of the 
Uzbeks, who had recently settled there, and whose territories 
^ extended a considerable way to the north; though Sheibani 
Khan never recovered the great kingdom of Tura, whence 
his grandfather Abulkliair had been*expeiled, the succession 
of which was continued in another branch of the family. 
It was to this Turkestan that Sheibani lOian retired when 
unsuccessful in Ms first attempt on Samarkand ; and it was 
from the deserts around this tract, and from Tashkend, 
wliieh they had conquered, that his successors called the 
Tartars, who assisted them in expelling Babur from 
Maweralnaher, after Sheibani’s death. 

Such is a general outline of the divisions of the country 
, of Uzbek Turkestan, which may deserve that name, from 
having had its principal districts chiefly occupied for 
upwards of three centuries past by Uzbek tribes. The 
face of the country, it is obvious, is extremely broken, 
and divided lofty hills ; and even the plains are diversi- 
fied by great varieties of soil, some extensive districts 
along the Kohik river, nearly the whole of Ferghana, the 
greater part of Khwarizm along the branches of the Aniii, 
with large portions of Balkh, Badakhshan, Kesh, and 
Hissrir, being of imeommon fertility ; while the greater 
]>art of the rest is a barren waste, and in some places a 
sandy desert. Indeed, the whole country north of the Amu 
lias a decided tendency to degenerate into desert ; and 
many of its most fruitful districts are nearly surrounded 
^ by barren sands ; so tliat tlie population of ail these dis- 
tricts still, as in the time of Babur, consifits of the fixed 
inhabitants of the cities and fexidle lands, and of the unsettled 
and roving wanderers of tlie desert, the Ils and the Uluses 
of Babur, who dwell in tents of felt, and live on the produce 
of their flocks. The cultivated spots are rich in wheat, 
barley, millet, and cotton ; and the fruits, particularly 
the peaches, apricots, plums, grapes, apples, quinces, pome- 

f2 
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j^ranates, figs, melons,: eixeiimbers, t%e., are among tlie 
finest in th.e^ world.' The innlberry abonnds, and a consider- 
able quantity of ■ silk. is manufaetured. The cultivation 
is managed, as far as is praetleable, by means of irrigation. 
The breed of horses is excellent. The less fertile parts of the 
country are pastured by large 'flocks of slieep. They lia/ve : . 
also bullocks, asses, and mules,' in sidficieiit numbers, 
and some eamels. The climate, thougii in the low lands d 
extremely cold In winter,^ and hot in summer, brings to 
perfection most of tlie fruits and grains of tem|>erate 
climates ; and perhaps there are few countries in the world 
to which Xat.urc has been more bountiful. 

This felicity of climate and fruitfulness of soil have, 
in most ages of the world, rendered the country along the 
Kohlk the seat of very considerable kingdoms. The 
earliest inliahitants, at least, of the desert tracts, were 
probably the Scytliians, who, In this quarter, appear to have 
been of the Turk! race. ^Vhen Alexander advanecal f,o the 
Sirr, he marched by Marakanda, a name tlic tca-minatlon 
of whicli, as lias already'' been remarked, seems to speak 
a Tfirkl origin. The Turanian monarc-hs, so long the rivals " 
and terror of those of Iran, seem also to have been Turks. 
After the Ara!> conquest, in the first century of the Ilijira, 
many Persians were ])robab]y Induced, by tlie security of 
the government and fertility of the soil, to settle to tlie 
iiortli of the Amu ; tlioiigh it is likely th.nt long before, 
wlien Balkh was the chief seat of the Persian govetrnnnmt. 
the rich lands of ^Itlweralnaher were cultivated and the 
larger towns inhabited ehieOy by men of Persian extraction, 
and speaking the Persian tongue. Down to the age of 
Ciiingiz Khan, when tlie grand desolation ot‘ the country 
began, the Persian was tlie common laiiguage all fiver tiie 
towns and cultivated lands from the Amu to th<‘ Sirr, as^ 
well as in the great and flourishing cities that tlien existed “* 
along the northern banks of that river, such as Tashkend, 
Benaket, Jund, and Yangikent ; the Turk! being, however, 

^ Snow lies on the ground for several days at a time everywJiere 
to the north of the Kesh hills. The Sirr, or Jaxartes, is frozen over 
every winter, and passed in that state by tho Russian caravans. 
The Aims is also frozen for a considerable extent above Kliwariaan. 
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understood and familiarly used in the bazars and markets 
of all these nortiiern districts^ The Persian language also 
crossed the Ala-tagh hills, and was the language of the 
towns of eastern Turkestan, such as Kashgar and Yarkand,' 
as it , continues to be at this day as far east aS' Terfaii. 
A proof of the remote period from which the language of 
Persia was spoken in Maweralnaiier is to be found in the 
present state of the hill country of Karatigm. ■ The language 
of that mountainous and sequestered tract is. Persian 
and as it has not been exposed to any conquest of Persians 
for ;many liundred years, it would seem' that 'the' Persian 
has been the language in familiar use ever since the age of 
the Khwarizniiaii Mugs, if not from a much more remote 
era. It is probable, therefore, that, in the days of Babur, 
the, Persian w^as the,, general la.nguage of the cultivated' . 
country' of the districts of Balkh, Badakhshan, the greater ' 
part of Kliutlai'i, Karatigin, ' Hissar, Kesh,: Bokhara, 
Uratippa, Ferghana, and Tashkend, while': the surrounding 
deserts \¥ere the haunts of various roving tribes of Turk! 
race, as in all ages, from the^ earliest dawn of history, , they 
appear to have , been. . 

While ' the Turks and Persians, the pastoral and agricul-, 
tural races, thus from the earliest times divided the country 
north of the Amu, and considerable tracts to the south, the 
hills of Beliit-tagh, tmvards the source of that river, extend- 
ing for a considerable extent to the north and north-west, 
as w'eil as those of Hindu-kush, which stretch along its 
southern course, were occui>ied by men of a different 
ianguage and extraction. The progress of the Arabian 
conquest through the mountains was extremely slow. 
Tliough all the low countries wore in the possession of the 
xlrabian Klialifs in the first century of the Hijira, yet in the 
fourth or fifth, 'when their power "was beginning to wane, 
the Kafers, or Infidels, still held the mountains of Ghor, 
and tlie lofty range of Hindu-kush.^ Down to the time of 

^ [>Sir T. Hoidloh(%Ide iMlkt (London, 1904), p. 98) remarks tkafc 
the hills of Ivahristaii contam ‘ m strange an a^lomeration of tribal 
survivals as can bo found in the whole world mcluding, perhaps, 
those of the Oreek dominion which w'as the result of Alexandra’s 
conquest of the Persian Empire. The Kafirs are divided into three 
main groups, Siahposh, Warguiis, and Pressungulis. They are to a 
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of the Kafexs or Siahposhes, whose country he calE B.iscia, 
o that ot Wakhan/xvhich he deuominate.s \uchan. It 

t u 1 i-iiat nne radical tongue may have exl.emied 

isnotimprobab Belut-ta<'h luouiitains. though 

Su X cou^rv'untouched. except during one expedition ot 
W Beg who cx-OBsed the snowy tracts of then n,o«n- 
idns witti incredible labour, but was mialde to icdutc 
ikem under subjection to his yoke. Some correct spt < inicns 
of the language of the Bards near Kiisiuiur, oi Kalerislan 
ofM^idtan, of WakhikH, of the Pashai,^ or any other of 11 c 
b irbaxous dialects ofthese hills, would be of siuguiai cm i jsitj , 
and of verv great value in the history of the ongm./.ation o 
n tioL The present AfghSn language,'^ if i may judge o 
Ton the spLhnen which I have seen is » a 

n-e.t decree composed of Hindu and Persian, ruth liu 
rmLl Crinkling iM-abic terms. It woulil be desirable 
to ascertain what proim-tion ’^hc yikmxwn tCTins^^^^ 

.0 »y 

large ostent ^lesceaded bom the ^ „„u clrhen into the 

lllk of KiSu. i*e unwarlike mhahitanis of which they sub- 

>%?.£ “fSwp. by « 

Blieeeh. It hasan al^a^ Uaiguage 
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tants of the Mils to the north. The settlement of the 
AMian tribes in the districts to the north of the road from 
Kabul to Peshawer, is not of very ancient date. Their 
peculiar country has always been to the south of that line. 

Besides the Turki tribes that have been mentioned, a 
body of Moghuls had taken up their residence for some 
years in the country of Hissar ; and the whole of Tash- 
kend, with the desert tract around the Aia-tagh mountains 
as far as Kashgar, though chiefly inhabited by Turks, was 
subject to the principal tribes of the Western Moghuls, 
who were then ruled by two uncles of Babur, the brothers 
of Ms mother, the eider of whom had fixed the seat of Ms 
government at Tashkend. Where the Moghulistan,i so 
often mentioned by Babur, may have lain, is not quite 
clear, though it probably extended round the site of Bish- 
baligh, the place chosen by ChaghatM Khan for the seat of 
his empire, on the banks of the Illi river, before it falls into 
the Balkash, or Palkati Nor. The eastern division of the 
tribe, which had remained in its deserts, was governed 
by tiie younger brother. They were probably the same 
race of Moghuls who are mentioned by Taimur, in his 

Institutes, as Inhabiting Jattah 

The Kazaks, frequently mentioned by Babur, are the 
Kirghiz, who to this day call themselves Sahrd-Kazak^ 

1 [The boundaries of Moghiilistan proper, or Jatta, are given as 
follows in the T.K. (pp. : On the west it was bounded by Sliash 
(Tashkend) and the watershed of the Upper and Lower Talas valleys ; 
on the north-west the boundary ran from the Kara Tau mountains 
to the Boiithern extremity of Lake Balkash, and was continued again 
from its other extremity to the Tarbagatai mountains; thence 
south-eastward to a point near Lriiintsi at the northern foot of the 
Tian Shan range. The Tian Shan range formed the southern limit as 
far vest as the head of the Narin river, and thence westward again 
the boundary ran along the watershed between the Karin and Lake 
Issigh Kui as far as the heads of the Talas valleys.] 

“ iTlio E-irghiz, according to the. Encyclopaedia Britanmca,<:omi^t 
of two main divisions : the Kara Kirghiz of the Uplands (800,000), 
and the Kirgiiiz Kazaks of the Steppes (two millions). They occupy 
an area of ilireo miUJoii square miles, stretchingfrom Kulja westward 
to the Lower ^’olga, and from the head-streams of the Ob south- 
wards to the Ihuiur and the Turkoman country. They are related 
in speech to the Tatars and ethnically to the Mongolians, though 
both belonged originally to the same racial stock] 
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or toipbers'of the desert, b nmim which its etymology proves 
to 1)0 vrf later . origiii than the Arabian settlement on the 
Slrr. It is not clear what country they traversed wiili their 
flocks in iiis age, but they probably occupied their .present; 
range, and were dependent on the ^loghuls. 

The Uzbeks ^ lived far to the north in th,e desert, along 
the Jaik river, and on as far as Siberia, as will afterwards 
be mentioned ; but they had more recently occupied the 
eountry called Turkestan, which lies below Seirfinn aiid 
stretche.s north from the Slrr or Jaxartes, along the Taras, 
and the other small rivers that flow into the Sirr, bet^vcen 
Taslikend. and the .4rah 

The general state of society wdiieh prevailed in the age 
of Babur, witiiin the countries that have been descril)ed, 
will be inueli better understood from a perusal of the 
following 3tIenioirs, than from any prchiti*r\' observations 
that could be offered. It is evident that, in consequeiice 
of the protection whieii had been afforded to the people 
of I^Iaweralnaher by their regular goverinnents, a consider- 
able degree of comfort, and perhaps still more of elegance 
and civility, prevailed in the towns. The whole age of 
Babur, however, •was one of great confusion. Xotlii ng con- 
tributed so much to produce the constant wars, and eventual 
devastation of the country, %vhieh the Memoirs exhibit, 
as the want of some fixed rule of siiecessicm to the throne. 
Tlie ideas of regal descent, according to primogeniture, 
%vere very indistinct, as is the case in all oriental, ami, in 
general, in all purely despotic kingdoms. Wlieu the 
succession to the crown, like everything else, is subject to 
the will of the prince, on his death it necessarily bc;eomcs the 
subject of contention ; since the will of a dead king is of 
much less consequence than the intrigues of an able niiidster, 
or the sword of a successful commander. It is the privilege 

^ [The Uzbeks areof Tureo-Tatarorigin and speak |.)ure fChaLdi-ilai) 
Tilrki, but tlie^ are now much mixed with Persians, Kirglii/, and 
Mongols. Under settled conditions they are iiiostb eailed Sarts, 
who incliifki the Kaimaks. Uzbeg is a p<ditieal and not an etfimdo- 
gioal denomination, as the name is derived fronj U/J)eg Khau, Kiiun 
of the Uokien Horde {x. d. 1312-40), and was used later to designate 
the ruling tribes of tho Central Asian Khanates (cC thti term Osnuwdi) 
in opijositioii to Kirghiz, Sarts, (Encf/cL Mr it)] 
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of liberty and of law alone to bestow equal seciuity on the 
rights of the monarch and of th(^ people. The death of the 
ablest sovereign was only the signal for a general war. 
The different parties at court, or in the haram of the prince, 
espoused the cause of different competitors, and every 
neighbouring potentate believed himself to be perfectly 
Justified in marching to seize his portion of the spoil. 
Ill the course of the Memoirs, we shall find that the grandees 
of the court, while they take their place by the side of the 
candidate of their choice, do not appear to believe that 
fidelity to him is any very necessary virtue. They abandon, 
with little concern, the prince under whose banner they 
had ranged themselves, and are received and trusted by 
the prince to whom they revolt, as if the crime of what we 
should call treason was not regarded, either by the prince 
or the nobility, as one of a deep dye. Wdiile a government 
remains in the unsettled state in which it is often found in 
Asiatic countries, where the allegiance of a nobleman or a 
city, in the course of a few years, is transferred several 
times from one sovereign to another, the ci%dl and political 
advantages of fidelity are not very obvious ; and it is not 
easy for any higii principles of honour or duty to be gener- 
ated. A man, in his choice of a party, having no law to 
follow, no duty to perlbrm, is decided entirely by those 
ideas of temporary and personal convenience ’which he may 
happen to have adopted. There is no loyal or patriotic 
sentiment, no love of country condensed into the feeling 
of hereditary attachment to a particular line of princes, 
which in happier lands, even under misfortune and per- 
secution, in danger and in death, supports and rewards 
the sufferer witli the proud or tranquil consciousness of a 
duty wefi performed. The nobility, unable to predict the 
events of one twelvemonth, degenerate into a set of selfish, 
calculating, though perhaps brave partisans. Rank, and 
wealth, and present enjojunent become their idols. The 
prince feels the influence of the general \vant of stability, 
and is himself educated in tJie loose principles of an adven- 
turer. In ail about him he sees merely the instruments 
of his power. Tlic subject, seeing the prince consult 
only his pleasure, learns on his part to consult only his 
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private convenlenee, , Ib: such societies, thci steadiness oi 
principle that Hows from the love of right and of oiir country 
can have no place.' It "may foe quest idiied whether the 
prevalence of the Mahoinmecian religion, by .swallowing 
up civil ill religious distinctions, has not a teiideiiey 
increasti this indifference to country, wherever if, is cstal)- 
lishccL A Miisulttian considers liimself as in a certain dc^gree 
at home, wherever the hihafoitants arc i^Jusulinans. The 
case with which one even of the highest, rank abandons Ills 
native? laiui, and wanders as a fugitive and alinosl a beggar 
in foreign parts, is only exceeded by the faeility wilfi %^'liieli 
he takes root and educates a family where^-er in^ can ]n’o- 
cure a subsistence, though in a laud of strangers, pr«)vided 
he be among those of the true liiith. L'nity of religicni is the 
single bond which reconciles him to Ihc nelghbmirs among 
vhorn he may foe, and religion iills up so much of tiic mind, 
and intermingles itself so much with tin? cu’diaary tenor of 
the haliitual and almost niechanleal cimduct of persons of 
every rank, that of itself it serves to introduce the appearance 
of considerable uniformity of manners and of feeling In 
most Asiatic countries. 

In Bclbur's age the power of the princt? was re^tralncci 
in a considerable degree, in the countries which have been 
described, by that of his nobles, each of whom had attached 
to him a numerous train of followers, while some of them 
were the heads of ancient and nearly lndependc?nt tribes, 
^varnif}'^ devoted to the interest of their child’s. It was 
cheeked also by the iniluencc of tlic prieslhood, ind espe- 
cially cd‘ some eminent Khwajehs or religious guides, who 
to the character of sanctity often joined the posstfssion of 
ample domains, and had large banris of liiscijdcs ami 
followers ready blindly to fulfil their wishes. Each prince 
had some religious guide of this description. Babur men- 
tions more than one, for whom he professes unbounded 
admiration. The inhabitants were In general dc'votcii 
to some of these religious teachers, whose dfetah*s they 
received witii submissive revereiiee. Man>' of them pre- 
tended to supernatural euminunieations, and the wonts 
that fell from them w'cre treiisuret! up as omens to regulate 
future conduct. Many instances occur in tiie history botJi 
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of India and Maweralnaher, in wMch, by the force of their 
rehgious character j these saints were of much political 
consequence, and many cities were lost and w-on by their 
■ \infliience,with/fche. inhabitants. ■ ■■ . ■ 

The religion of the country was mingled with numerous 
siiperstitions. One of these, which is wholly of a Tartar 
origin, is often alluded to by Babur. It is that of the 
- yadeh-stone. The Mstory of this celebrated superstition, 
as given by D’Herbelot,^ is that Japhet, on leaving his 
father Noah, to go to inhabit his portion of the world, 
received Ms father’s blessing, and, at the same time, a stone, 
on which was engraved the mighty name of God. This 
stone, called b^^ the Arabs hajar-al-mMer, the rain-stone, 
the Turks call yadeh-tush, and the Persians sang i yadeh. 

It had the virtue of causing the rain to fall or to cease ; 
but, in the course of time, this original stone was worn 
away or lost. It is pretended, however, that others, with 
a similar virtue, and bearing the same name, are still 
found among the Turks ; and the more superstitious affirm, 

$ that they were originally produced and multiplied, by 
some mysterious sort of generation, from the original 
stone given by Noah to his son. 

Izzet-ullah, the intelligent traveller to whom I have 
already alluded, in giving a description of YM^aiid, 
mentions the yadeh-ston& m one of the wonders of the land. 

He says that it is taken from the head of a horse or cow ; 
and that, if certain ceremonies be previously used, it 
inevitably produces rain or 'snow. He who performs the 
ceremonies is called yadehch'L Izzet-uiiah, though, like 
Babur, he professes Ms belief in the virtues of the stone, 
yet acknowledges that he was never an eyewitness of its 
effects ; he says, however, that he has so often heard the facts 
concerning its virtues stated over and over again, by men 
^ of uiiinipeachable credit, that he cannot help acquiescing 
in their evidence. When about to operate, the yadehchi, of 
wiiom there are many at this day in Yarkand, steeps the 
stone in tlie blood of some animal, and then throws it into 
water, at the same time repeating certain mysterious 

^ also the Supplement do Visdelou r 

Qt Galand, p, 140, folio edition. ft 
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words. First of all, ii wind is 'felt bIowiii|^% tiiicl this is soon 
succeeded by a hill of snow and rain. The author, aware 
of the incredulity of Ms ■ readers, attempts to siiow that, 
though these effects certainly follow in the cold country 
of Yarkand, we are not to look lor theiii in the warm regiini 
of Hind ; and, further, ingeniously Jiistihes his opinions 
regarding the unknown and singular €|iialities of the rain- 
stone by the equally singular and inexplicable properties of 
the magnet. 

The brandi of literature chieliy eiiltivafceii to the north 
of the Uxus, was poetry ; and several of the persons 
mentioned in tfie progress of the following work had 
made m> mean proiiciency In the art. The age which iiad 
produced the great divines and philosophers, the Burhan- 
eddhis and the Avicennas,^ was past away iVom ^hiwerulna- 
her ; but every depaidment of science and literature was 
still successfuiiy cultivated on the opposite side of tiie 
southern desert, at Herat in Khorasan, at the splendid 
court of Sultan Hussain Mirza Baikera.^ It is impossible 
to eoiitemplate tiie scene wliich Khorasan then afforded, 
without lanientiiig that the instal)ilifcy, inseparable from 
despotism, should, in every age, have been communicated 
to the science and literature of the East. Persia, at several 
different eras of its history, has only wanted the continuous 
impulse afforded by freedom and security, to enable its 
literature to rank with the most refined ami useful tiiat 
has adorned or benefited any country. The most polished 
court in tiie west of Europe could not, at the dose of the 
fifteenth century, vie in magnificence with that of Herat ; 
and if we compare the court of Kliorasan even with that 
of Francis tlie First' — ^the glory of France, at a still later 
period— an impartial observer will foe compelled to acknow- 
ledge that in every important department of literature — 
in poetry, in history, in morals and metaphysics, as well 

^ {Burhda ud dia (lL*i5-97) was the eelebratud aiitliur oi’ lito 
it work on ^luliaminedan Jurtspnidence, whieh was irans- 
lated by Charles Hamiltoa (London, 171)1). Abu 'All ^Sina (!KS3-< 
1037) a faiaoiiB |jliiiosoplier and physiema. His chief works were 
Hhiia on physics, am! a great- medical encyclopaedia entitled ianfuLl 

* [Siilhwi llosain Mirza was himself au author of 

merit, having composed the Ma^lU ui^ and a Utmth hi Turki.] 
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perhaps as in music and the fine arts—the palm of excellence 
must be assigned to the court of the oriental prince. But 
the manners of Babur’s court, in the early part of his reign, 
were not very refined ; the period was one of confusion, 
rebellion, and force ; and his nobles probably bore rather 
more visible traces of the rude spirit of the inhabitants of 
the desert from wdiich tlieir Turki ancestors had issued, and 
in which their ovui followers still dwelt, than of the polished 
habits of tlie courtiers wdio crowd the palaces of princes that 
have long reigned over a prosperous and submissive people. 

Babur frequently alludes to the Tmeh or Yasi, thsit is, 
the Institutions of CMiiglz Khan ; and observes that, 
though they were certainly not of divine appointment, they 
had been held in respect by all his forefathers. This Tfmhy 
or Ydsii was a set of laws which were ascribed to that great 
conqueror, and were supposed to have been promulgated 
by him on tlie da_y of his enthronization. They seem to 
have been a collection of tlie old usages of the Moghul 
tribes, comprehending some rules of state and ceremony 
i and some injunctions for tlie punishment of particular 
crimes. The punishments were only two — death and the 
bastinado ; ^ the number of blow’s extending from seven 
to seven hundred. There is something very Chinese in the 
whole of the Moghul system of punishment ; even princes 
advaneed in years, and in command of large armies, being 
punished by bastinado with a stick, by their father’s orders. 
Wliether they received tlieir usage in tliis respect from the 
Chinese, or eommiinicated it to them, is not very certain. 
As the wiiole body of their laws or customs was formed 
before tlie introdiietion of the IMusulman religion, and was 
probably in many respects inconsistent wfitli the Koran, as, 
for instance, in allowing the use of the blood of animals, 
and in the extent of toleration granted to other religions, 
it gradually fell into decay. One of these ia'vvs ordered 
adulterers to be punished with death ; in consequence of 
which we are told that tlie inhabitants of Kaindu, who, 
from remote times, had been accustomed to resign their 
wives to the strangers who visited them, retiring from 
their own houses during their stay, represented to the 
* D’Herbelot, Biblioth Orient, art. ‘ Turk *. 
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Tartar Friiioe the hardship-., to w.iiic?h this, new enaetment. 
would suhjeet them, by preventing tlie exewise of their 
aeeiistonied hospitality, wheiv they were rc^iieved by a speeial 
exeeptloii iVoni the oppressive operalitni of this lawd It. is 
probable that the laws of Cfiiiigi'/ Khan were merely 
trairitionary, and never reduced into writing. In Balnir's 
days they -were still respected among the wandfadng i.riijes, 
but did not form the law of his kingdom. The present 
Moghtil tribes punish most offences by fines of cattle. 

We an^ so much accustomed to hear the inanners and 
fashums of the East eharactcriml as mnctiangeable, tiuil; 
it is almost neeilless to remark that the general mannta\s 
desc‘riht‘ii by Bfibur as belonging to iiis doinitiions an^ as 
mneli tlie manners of the present <lay as they were of his 
time. That the fashions of the l^iast, are ui!(‘fianged is, 
in general, certainly true; bet*anse i.he climate and the 
despotism, from the one or other oi whicii a \’ery large pro- 
portiem of them arises, have eoatinuetl the same. Yet 
one who observes the way in which a Musulmaii of rank 
s}>emis Iris day will be led* to suspect that the innxim has 
souietiuies been adopted with too littl(‘ limltaiioii. Take 
the exiimpie of his pipe and his coffee. Tiie iculhhi^ or hubka^ 
Is seldom out of his hand ; while the eolfee-cuip makes Its 
appearance every hour, as if it eemtained a neec^ssary of 
life. Perhaps there are no enjoyments tl'ie loss of winch 
he would feel more severely ; tw which, wert* we to Judge 
onlv by the frecpicney of the call for the.m. we sfundtl 
sufiposc to have entered from a more remote, period into the 
system of Aslaile life. Yet we know tliat the cnie (wliicb 
has Imleed become a necessary of life to every elass of 
.Musnlmans) could not have been enjoyed bedbre the dis- 
covery of America; and there is every reason to belii^ve 
tJiat tlie other was not introduced into Arabia from Afriea, 
where eoifee is indigenous, previously to the sixteenth 
century ; “ and what marks the eirciiiustanee more strongly, 

^ For a farther aecoinit of this code, see N«»tcH 0.» Langie's 
piiliikpfe,^ et dc Tinuntr^ p. 

fmm-% tom. iii, p. 337 ; and Tooke’s RKmrt, v<4. iv, p. 23 ; wliciwe 
further partlcmiai*s may he gleaned. 

La Roque, TmHi hwi^nqiie de tOrighn ei du PfOiifiH du (ktjSy 
Paris, l7hV!2mo. 
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botli of these liabits have forced their way in spite of the 
remonstrances of the rigorists in religion. Perhaps it would 
have been fortunate for Babur had they prevailed in his 
age, as they might have diverted him from the immoderate 
use first of wine, and afterwards of deleterious drugs, which 
ruined his eonstitutioii and hastened on his end. 

The art of war in the countries to the north of the Oxus 
was certainly in a very rude state. No regular armies were 
niaintained, and success chiefly depended upon rapidity 
of motion. A prince suddenly raised an army, and led it, 
by forced marches, into a neighbouring country, to surprise 
his enemy. Those who were attacked took refuge in their 
walled towns, wliere, from the defects in the art of attacking 
fortified places, they were for the most part secure. The 
two countries liarassed each other by predatory inroads 
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were subduer! by Babur. The la!M>urs <if Brniiell 

throw siilfh'ient light on. the geography f*r fhut inoiaireh's 
traimc'ticms in India.; and long before this volume eaii ; 
appear, a sirniiar light must have been sheri i n'vr his marches 
in Afghanis! an, by t!je puhlieal ion 4d*!he work cdAIr, h’Jphln- 
sione on that country. It may cmiy be hrieliy remarked, 
that the lliiidu-kfish range, after ptissiiig lo the iiorlh of 
Kfibuh breaks into nuincrous hills running wesi and south- rf‘ 
west, whieli eonstituie the ancient kingfhmi of Bainirin | 
and the ifiodern countries of the Jlazaras ami Aimaks : 
that tile ih‘lut“lagh mountains, fornieii\' nienfioiu'd as 
ruiining noiiii from Ilindfi-kusii, seem abu to Nhool south 1 
by Selld Koh, forming the Suleiman range wlncdi traverses 
tia‘ whole of Afghanistan, as far as Hie eountryof Beluiins- 
Ifin, running in the greater part of Its emirse nearly parallel 
to Ike Imiu.s ; aiitl that this range, soim after it passes the 
latitude 4 d‘ Ghazni, seems to divide into three e»r more 
paralk‘1 ridges that run south ; but that thmigii tiie moun- 
tains run mwth and south, the slupc^ of Urn land is fron: 
west to east ; in consequence of wiiieip som<» of the rivers 
that rise in the high lands of Ghazni and Kfibui, appear " 
to be id)liged to force their way through a ruplure in the 
trans^’erse ranges, when tfay pursue Iheir eourse eastward to 
the Indus. Such is the ease with the river of KabiiL when 
it bursts its way first tlirougfi the Logar range, and lower 
down, through the Suleiman hills, near Jelfilfibrul ; itnd, in 
an inferior degree, with the Kurrani and Giimal rivers, 'y;- 
wldeh have wrought themselves a eonrse through the more 
souti'iern braiielies <d‘ the same range. 

From this long range, which runs south, there issue three 
minor brunches of some note, that run eastwanL Tin" 
most northerly is the Kheiber, or Koh at rang(\ whi<*h 
extends from Seffd Koh to Nilab «in tlie IihIus, running all 
the w'’ay nearly parallel to the Kfibu! river, and lo Hie road 
from Kabul to Peshawar. The next, which by Bfibur is 
cuHcmI the Bangash Mils, and by Mr. Elphinst.one is 
designated as the Salt Bange, runs from Seinl Koh south- 
east to Kalabagb, wdiere It is crossed by the Indus, but 
pursues Its course In its original dlreetlon to the Belult or ^ 
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Dadaii-Khan. The third, which runs from Bazar to 
Paiiiala, Oft the Indus, may be called the Diiki Range. 
Between the two first lies the valley of Kohat, so particii- 
laiiy mentioned by Babur ; and between the two last, 
Bannu, part of Bangash, and several other districts. The 
other places in this direction will be noted when they occur. 

From the west of the Sefid Koh runs a range which passes 
to the south-west of Kabul, Ghazni, and Kandahar, whence 
it runs down to the desert of Sistan. 

Between this range and that of Paropamisus, the level 
country of Kabul rises up to Ghazni, winch is the highest 
table-land in Afghanistan, the rivers descending on the 
one side north to Kabul, on the other west to Kandahar, 
and on the eastward to the Indus. The western slope of 
Ghazni is by Kandahar, to the Lake of Sistan and the 
desert. This level country is of no great breadth. 

But the part of Afghanistan which is most frequently 
alluded to by Babur is the tract l}dng along the southern 
slope of the Hindu- kiish mountains and the angle formed 
by the Paropamisan hills as they advance to the south. 
It consists of a number of mountainous mounds, pushed 
forwards from the higher hills, and forming steep and 
narrow, but beautiful and finely watered, valleys between, 
whicii transmit their streams to swell the Kabul river. 
Most of these, from Ghorbend and Panjsher, dowm to 
Pan j kora and Sawad, are particularly commemorated by 
Babur himself, in his lively description of the country. His 
account of the different roads from Hindustan is a curious 
portion of the geography of Afghanistan. 

With the assistance of Major RennelFs and Mr. Elphin- 
stone's maps, it will be easy to follow Babur through all the 
Journeys mentioned in the two last parts of the Memoirs ; 
and the Memoir and map of Mr. Waddington will give a 
clearer idea than is elsew’here to be found of the country 
north of the Oxns, the scene of the first part of the Memoirs.^ 

' [The Meinoh and map referred to have been omitted as they 
were found to be Imperfect and out of date. The new map which 
has been substituted for that of ^Ir. Waddington includes Afghanis- 
tan and northern India.] 
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PART SECOND , 

COKTAI'NIKD- 

A' SHORT ACCO-UNT' OF THE SUCCESSORS OF 
TABIITR BEG FROM THE DEATH OF THAT 
PRINCE TO THE ACCESSION OF BABITI 

BaBue begias Ms Memoirs abruptly, by iiifonning us, 
that he mounted the throne of Ferghana at the age of twelve* 
As he often alliides to events that occurred previous to 
that time, and speaks familiarly of the different princes who 
had governed in the neighbouring countries, supp<*siiig the 
reader to be well acquainted -with their history, It becomes 
necessary, for the better understanding of Ills text, to give 
a short re\iew of the succession of the most eminent of tho*-" 
who had ruled in liis kingdom and in the adjoining eou’- 
for some years before his accession ; and as the whole oi 
these princes were descended from the famous Tamei'lane, 
or Taimur Beg, as all their kingdoms w'ere only fragments 
of his immense empire, and their claims and political 
relations derived from him, the reign of that prince is the 
most convenient period from %vhlch to eorarneiice such a 
review. 

Taimur Beg, after having spread his empire over the 
fairest provinces of Asia, died in the year 1405,^ near the 
city of Otrar, beyond the river Sirr« His doniinlons, how- 
ever, though extensive, were ill compacted and ill governed. 
He had conquered countries, but he had not the genius to 
found an empire. Though a conqueror, whatever Ms enco- 
miasts may assert, he was no legislator. He had marched 

^ 17 Shaban, a. h. 807. Wednesday, Febnmry 18, a. n. 1405. 
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into Tartary, into Hindustan, into Mesopotamia, into Syria 
and Asia Minor, and had subdued a great portion of all 
these countries ; but in the course of a very few years 
his* native country of Maweralnaher, with Persia and 
Kabul, alone remained in his family, and Persia also very 
soon after escaped from their grasp, and was overrun by the 
Turkomans. . 

In his lifetime, he had given the immediate government 
of different quarters of his extensive dominions to his sons 
and their descendants, who, at the period of his death, 
were very numerous ; and the Turki and Moghul tribes, 
like other Asiatics, having no fixed rules of succession to the 
throne, various princes of his family set up for themselves 
in different provinces. The nobles who were about his 
person at the time of his death proclaimed his grandson 
Khalil, an amiable prince of refined genius and warm 
affections, but better fitted to adorn the 'walks of piwate 
life than to compose the dissensions of a distracted king- 
dom, or to check the ambitious designs of a turbulent 
nobility. He reigned for some years, with little power, 
at Samarkand, his grandfather’s capital; but was finally 
dethroned by his ambitious nobles. His uncle Shahrokh, 
the youngest son of Taimur Beg, a prince of solid talents 
and great firmness of character, on hearing of this event, 
marched from Khorasan, which was the seat of his dominions, 
took possession of Samarkand, and reduced ail the rest of 
Maweralnaher under his obedience. He governed his 
extensive dominions with a steady hand till his death, 
which happened in 1446, 

On Ms death, his sons, according to the fasliion of their 
coimtry and age, seized the different provinces which they 
had held as governors, each asserting his own independence, 
and aiming at the subjugation of the others. He was 
succeeded in Samarkand by his eldest son Ulugh Beg, 
a prince illustrious by his love of science, and who has 
secured an honest fame, and the gratitude of ’ posterity, 
by the valuable astronomical tables constructed by his 
directions, in an observatory which he built at Samarkand 
for that purpose* Ulugh Beg, who had long held the 
government of Samarkand in his father’s lifetime, soon after 
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: Ills access! on,. led an army from that city against hi>s nephew 
, ■A!a-ed-daiilat, the son of his brother Baiesanghar, who was 
In Khoi a tlifrd son of Shahrokh. ' Ala-ed-daiilat, who had occupied ' 
kingdom of Khorasan, being defeated by his imele 
ed-daulat, tlugh Beg, on the river , of Murghab, fled to his brother, 
i toned ly Babur Mirza. That prince iiad taken possession 

Ulugli Beg. of Jorjan, or Koi'kan, on the south-east of the Caspian, the 

government of which he had held in the lifetime (jf his ^ 
grandfather, Shahrokh, and now asserted his independence. , 

Miiza, wlio Bribiir led the forces of his principality’ towards Herat, to 
restS^hh brother Ala~ed~dauiat ; but being defeated, 

brother; and hard |)iished by Ulugh Beg, was forced to al^andon even 
feated^land capital, Asterabad, and to take refuge, in eoin|')any with 
flies to’lrak. Ala-ed-daiilat, in Irak, which was then lield by anr»t!ier of 
114S. their brothers, ]^Iiihammed Mirza. Ulugh Beg having 
soon afterw'ards returned across the Ainu to Bokhara, 

Conquers ^abiir Mirza again entered Khorasan, and took possession 
Ehorasaii. of Herat : while Ulugh Beg's own son, Abdallatff, revolted 
and seized upon Balkh. 

Rewlt of Yo eoiiiplete Ulugh Beg's misfortunes, .Abusaid ^lirza, 
who was the son of iluhamined 3Iirzo, tiie grandson of 
Talmilr Beg, by that conqueror’s second son Miranshah, 
but who is better known by his own conquests, and as the 
grandfatlier of the great Babur, ais<» ajipeared in arms 
against him. Abiisaid had been educated under the eye 
of Oiigh Beg. When his' father, Miihammed Mirza, was 
on Ms death-bed, Ulugh Beg. 'had come to visit him. The 
dying man took Abusald^s hand, and, putting It into l^higli 
Beg’s, recommended Ms son to his protection. Ulugh Beg 
was not unworthy of this confidence, and treated the young 
prince with great kindness and affection. One of Uhigli 
Beg’s friends Iiaving remarked to him that fits young 
cousin seemed to ‘be attached and active in his service, 

. , It .Is. .not niy. service in which -.he is now e.m.pIoyed,’..,said. . .1 

the generous Sultan ; ‘ he Is busy acquiring the rudiments 
of the arts of government and of policy, which will one day , 

be of use to Mm.’ ^ Abusafd, during the disorders that ;; 

followed the death of Shahrokh, had for some time held 
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the province of Fars ; but, being stripped of that possession 
by Miihaiiimed Mirza (the brother of Ala-ed-daulat and of 
Babur Mirza), had again taken refuge at the court of Ulugh 
Beg, who had given him one of his daughters in marriage. 
Believing, probably, according to the maxims of his age 
and country, that the pursuit of a throne dissolved all the 
obligations of nature or of gratitude, he now availed himself 
of the prevailing confusions, and of the absence of Ulugh 
Beg, who had marched against Abdallatlf, his rebellious 
son, to seize on Samarkand. Ulugh Beg, on hearing of this 
new revolt, had turned back to defend his capital, but was 
folloived from Balldi by Abdallatif, who defeated and slew 
him, after a short reign of three years. 

Abdallatif, after the murder of his father, continued 
his march, defeated Abusaid Mirza, took him prisoner, and 
recovered Samarkand. But Abusaid, who was destined to 
act an important part in the history of Asia, was fortunate 
enough to effect his escape, and found shelter and con- 
. cealment in Bokliara. Mliiie in this retreat, he heard 
that Abdallatif had been murdered by a mutiny in his 
army, and had been succeeded by his cousin Abdallah,^ who 
was the son of Ibrahim, the second son of Shahrokh, and 
consequently a nephew of Ulugh Beg. The ambitious 
hopes of Abusaid Mirza were revived by this event. He 
succeeded in forming a party, seized upon Bokhara, and 
marched against Samarkand, but was defeated and forced 
to take shelter in Turkestan,- beyond the Sirr. Next year, 
however, having engaged the Uzbeks of the desert to assist 
him, he returned towards Samarkand, defeated Abdallah 
in a great battle, and occupied all Maweralnaher. His new 
allies appear to have indulged in great excesses, and were 
with difficulty prevailed upon to retire from the fertile 
plains and rich pillage of the valley of the Soghd.® 

^ [Tliis Abdullah Mirza had succeeded his father, Ibrahim, son of 
Shahrokh, in the government of Fars about 1443. Four years later, 
in 1447, he was dispossessed by Abu Sa’id Mirza, and fled to his 
uncle Ulugh Beg, who then reigned in Transoxiana. He was 
killed in a battle with Abu Sa’id Mirza in 1451. (Beale’s Biog. Diet . )] 
This is the Turkestan below Tashkend, and north-west from that 
country. 

^ D’Herbelot, in voco Abousald. Be Guignes, vol. v, p. 84. 
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Meanwhile Babur, MIrza had' not remained long in posses- 
sion of Herat, having, been dri^^en from ft l>y Yar-Ali, a ' 
Turkoman chief. Babur, however, retired slowly, and | 
with relifctanee ; and, returning soon after by forced 
marches, came upon Mm by suiprise in that capital, took 
him prisoner, beheaded Mm in the public market-place, and 
succeeded in occup>i.ng all Kiiorasan. But repose wa.s not 
an enjoyment of those unquiet times. Before he couhi ' ' 
establish himself hi his new conquest, he was attacked and 
defeated by his two elder brothers, Ala-ed-daulat and 
Muliammed I^IIrza, the Idngs of Fars and Irak. He retired 
for some time to tiie strong fortress of Umad, ivhence he 
took the field and defeated the governor wiiorn Aluhanimed 
Mirza had left in charge of Asterabad : ]>ut Inning been 
closely followed by that prince, and overtaken before 
he could gain the town, he found liimself once more com- 
pelled to seek safety in flight, and was fortunate enough 
to escape back to Ms fastness, Muliammed 'Mlrm did not 
long remain in Kiiorasan. Disgusted with some eireum- . 
stances in the conduct of Ms brother, Ala-ed-daiilat, he 
withdrew to his own territories ; whereupon Babur once 
more issued from his retreat, drove Ala-ed-daulat out of 
Kiiorasan, following Mm to Baikh, which he took, as well 
as all tlie low country up to Badakhshan, where the fugi- 
tive prince sought refuge. He then returned back to Herat. 
Ala-ed-daulat soon after fell into his hands. 

This success of Babur Mirza reealleil his brother l^luham- 
med Into Kiiorasan, in an e\il hour. He met with a fatal 
discomfiture, was taken prisoner, and put to death by 
the command of Babur ; ^ who, at the same time, to free 
himself from all apprehensions from liis surviving brother, 
ordered the hre-pencil to be applied to the eyes of Ala-ed- 
daulat. The operation, however, from accident, or the 
mercy of the operator, was imperfectly performed, and ' 
Ala-ed-daulat did not lose Ms sight. Babur Mirza, for the 
purpose of Improving Ms victory to the utmost extent, now" 
marched against Aluhammed Mlrza’s kingdom of Fats. 

He had made some progress in the conquest of it, wMm he 
was recalled Into Khorasan by the alarming fntelligenee 


^ [A.n. I452d 
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that Ala-ed-daulat had escaped from custody, and was 
at the head of a numerous and increasing army. On his 
return to Khorasan, he found the revolt suppressed, and 
Ala-ed-daulat expelled from his territories ; but Jehan 
Shah, the powerful chief of the Turkomans of the Black 
Sheep, now descended from Tabriz, and after occupying 
Persian Irak, pursued his conquests, and in a few years 
subdued Pars and the remaining territories of Muhammed 
Mirza. To regain these pro\nnces, Babur Mirza led a 
formidable army into Persian Irak and Azarbaijan ; but 
had scarcely set his foot in the country when he learned 
that Abusaid Mirza had entered his dominions from the 
north. Enraged at this insult, he measured back his steps, 
followed Abusaid across the Amu, and laid siege to Samar- 
kand ; but after lying before it forty days, he concluded a 
peace, which left the Amu or Oxus the boundary between 
the two countries. Babur then returned to Khorasan, and 
enjoyed several years of comparath-e peace. He was 
carried off in the year 1457, by a disease originating in his ^gbur 

habitual excesses in wine.^ _ _ _ 

His death was the signal for Abusaid Mirza again to Abusaid 
attempt the conquest of Khorasan. From this enterprise 
he was, however, recalled towards Balkh, by a revolt o 
the sons of Abdallatif Mirza, one of whom he slew, while 
the other, Muhammed Juki, took refuge in the deserts of 
Tartary, with Abulkhair, one of the Klians of the Uzbek 
principality of Tura, a part of the empire of Kipchak that 
lies to the east of the Ural mountains, and who dwelt in 
summer towards the banks of the river Jaik, and in winter 
on the Sirr.= Abusaid soon after returned into Khorasan, 
a great part of which he overran, and repressed the com- 
motions excited by the restless Ala-ed-daulat. But he was 
glad to retire before the formidable irruption of Jehan 
Shah, the Turkoman chief, wiio entered Herat, which 
was cruelly plundered by his troops. When the first fury 
of the invasion was over, the Turkomans began to mviue 
their forces. Abusaid, watching the opportunity, tell 


1 D’Herbelot, in voce Abusaid ; de Guignes, vol. v, p. 88. 
“ Abulghazi Khan’s Qen- History of the Turks, &o., vol. i. 
London, 1730, 8vo. 
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furiously on Jeiiaii Shah’s .soils near Alar^hiib, defeated the 
cletaeliiiient 'under .Ms commands, and compelled his lather 
to sue for a peaecj and retreat from Khorasan* A treaty 
was coiiciudecl, by wMch it '%vas a.greed that the town of 
Semnaii, which lies between ' Ivhorasaii aiifl Persian Irak, 
should be the boundary betw'een the territories of these two 
princes. 

In these times of .eonfusionj Siiltaii Hussain Alirzaj, a 
prince of great talents, and who is often inentioiied in the 
Memoirs of Babur, had fixed .himself in the possession of 
Asterabad and Alazenderin. He ' was descended from 
Taimur Beg ^ by his son Omer-Slieikh Alirza. Not eouteiitt*fl 
with the peaceable enjoyment' of the rich prci^inees whidi 
he held, he had pushed' on his plundering parlies into 
Kliorasaii as far as Sabzew’ar. Abusaid, having distaigaged 
himself of the Turkomans, and defeated Alfi-cd-claulat, who 
had once more invaded his .territo'ries on tiie side of Meshed, 
HOW’ mardied to chastise Sultan Hussain Mirza. The con- 
tending armies met, Abusaid rras victoriouH, and, pursuing 
his advantage, entered his eneniyhs capital, Asterilbad, in 
which he left one of, his '-sons,. Sultan Alahmud 'Mirza. 

But Abusaid was not yet destined to enjoy repose, 
Muhammecl Juki, the son of Abdallatif, and grandson of 
Ulugh Beg Mirza, %vho, after his defeat, had fled, as has 
been inentioiied, to Abulkhair, the Khan of the UzbeksA 
had meanwiiile returned, accompanied by his iimv allies, 
and was ravaging Abusaid’s territories beyond the Amu. 
Abusaid once more hastened to Samarkand, and the 
predatory bands of his enemies, on his approach, leUred 
beyond the Slrr. From the prosecution of this -war, 
Abusaid w*as recalled by the unwelcome intelligence of the 
<kfeat of his son, Mahmud Mirza, whom Sultan Hussain 
Alirza had driven from Asterabad. Not contented with this 
success, Sultan Hussain had advanced into the very heart 
of Khorasan, and had even laid siege to the capital, Herat. 
The return of Abusaid speedily raised the siege. He 


t' 
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^ He was the son of ^^lansnr, the son of Baikara, tlio son of Diner- 
Hlieikk, the son of Taimfir Beg. See D’Herliclot, art. ‘Taiinfir 

Almlkhair's wife was sister of Miiharnnied Jiiki'e father. 
(Jen, History of iM Turks^ v'oL I, p* 212 . 
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drove the Sultan out of his territories, and, following Again dis- 
him into his own, stripped Itini of all that he held in Jorjan bwAba-'^ 
and Mazenderan. ' said, 

This success enabled Abiisaid to turn his undivided ^egesShah- 
force to complete the destruction of Muiiammed Juki. roklaia,and 
He besieged that prince in Shahrokhia, a strong and hSime?' 
populous city on the Sirr, and, after a siege of one year,^ Juki, 
took the place and his rival. Being finally disengaged of 
this enemy, he now returned across the Amu, where Sultan 
Hussain Mrza had availed himself of his absence to enter 
Kliorasan. That active prince was once more compelled 
to fly, and sought shelter in Khwarizm. Abusaid, being 24^3 
now delivered from all his enemies, gave his attention, for 
some time, to the extension of his territories on the side 
of Sistan and India, by means of his generals, and to the 
settling of his extensive dominions. He soon after went to 
Merv, where he gave a splendid feast, which lasted five 
months, to celebrate the circumcision of the princes his 1465 . 
sons. It was on this occasion that his son, Omer- Sheikh 
Mirza, Babur’s father, received the government of Ferghana, 
as is mentioned in the Memoirs. 

’While Abusaid was yet at Merv, Hassan Ali, the son of Mag, 
Jehan Shah, the prince of the Turkomans of the 
Sheep, arrived from Irak, where, by one of those reverses assistance 
so frequent in the East, his father had been defeated and 
slain by the celebrated tJzun Hassan, the Beg of the Turko- ’ 
mans of the White Sheep. Hassan Ail now solicited 
the protection and assistance of Abusaid, wdio gladly 
undertook to restore him to his paternal dominions. The 
expedition which followed is famous in eastern history, and 
is often alluded to by Babur, under the name of ‘ the 1467 . 
disaster of Irak’. Abusaid Mirza advanced into Azar- 
baijan with a powerful army, subduing the country in his niarches 
course. He sent two detachments to take possession the 
one of the Persian Irak, the other of Fars. As he pushed 
on towards Ardebil and Tabriz, among the hills of Azar- 
baijan, Uzun Hassan, alarmed at Ms progress, sent repeated 
embassies to sue for peace ; but in vain, as Abusaid, to 
all his offers, annexed the condition that the Turkoman 
^ Abulghazi lOian says of four months, "Vol. i, p. 21 o. 
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slioiilc! appear in Ms presence,, and humble, liimself befcra 
the desceadant of Taiiatr Beg. To this .Uzua liassaa 
refused to submitj and., reduced 'to despair, betook himself 
to the Mils and fastnesses in which the coii,ntry abounds, 
and' employed himself .indefatigably in harassing and 
cutting off the supplies of the enemy, whom he prudently 
avoided meeting in the held. .What the sword could, .not 
aeliieve was completed by fa.mine. . The large but tumultu- 
ary army of Abusald began to suffer from the pressure 
of want, and no sooner suffered than it began to fall away. 
The various chieftains and tribes of wdilch it was composed 
gradually withdrew each to his own country. The army 
fell to pieces. Abusald was eom.pelled to seek safety in 
flight, was pursued, taken prisoner, and soon after beiieaderl. 
Of his mighty army few retiimed to their homes. The 
greater part were taken prisoners, or slaughtered In the 
course' of their long retre.at. 

■ The domiinions of Abusald, wiio, was by far tlie most 
powerful prince of his time, extended, at the period of his 
death, from Azarbaijan to the borders of India, and from 
Mekran to , the d,ese:rts of Tartary. Of his ' sons, Sultan 
Ahmed Mirza, who was the eldest,’ retained possession of 
Samarkand and Bokhara, the govermnent of which he 
had held in the lifetime of his father. Another of them, 
Sultan ^lahmud Mirza, held the government of Asterabad, 
from w'henee, after the ^ disaster of Irak % he marched 
to take possession of Herat ; but the inhabitants preferring 
the go%Trnmeiit of Sultan Hussain Mirza, called him In ; 
and Sultan Alahmud Mrza, expelled from Kliorasfun 
and forced to ero.ss the Amu, took refuge in Samarkand, 
with his brother, Sultan Ahmed Mirza, having lost Asterabad 
in Ms attempt to gain Khorasan. In the course of a few 
months, he fled privately from his brother’s protection, and 
by means of Kamber Ali Beg, a Moghul nobleman of great 
influence, who was at that time the governor of HLssar, 
gained possession of all the country, from the straits of 
Kolugha or Derbend, to the Beiut mountains, and from the 
lulls of Asfera to the mountains of Hindii-kush, an extensi^'e 
tract of countr}% tiiat included HIssar, Cheganian, Termlz, 
Kunduz, Badakhslian, and Rluitlin. Another of Abusafd’s 
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sons, Ulugh Beg Mirza, retained possession of Kabul and 
Ghazni, -which he had governed in his father’s lifetime. 

Another, Omer-Sheikh Mirza, the father of the illustrious 
Babur, and the fourth son of Abusaid, continued to reign 
in Ferghana. Sultan Murad Mirza, another of Abusaid 
Mirza’s sons, who had held the goveriment of Garmsir 
and Kandahar, had advanced, at the period of his father’s 
death, to occupy Kerman. He was forced to retreat by the 
ensuing e%'-ents, and found that he could not maintain him- 
self even in Kandahar. He repaired to the court of Sultan 
Hussain Mirza, by whom he was sent to Samarkand, to his 
brother, Sultan Ahmed Mirza ; but he soon after returned 

to Herat, after which he is little mentioned. It is needless 

to detail the fortunes of the other sons, as they had no 

influence on the history of Babur. 

Sultan Hussain Mirza was no sooner relieved of his 
formidable enemy, by the death of Abusaid, than he once 
more entered IChorasan, invited, as has been alreadj^ men- 
tioned, by the -wishes and affections of the i^abitants. 
He quicldy drove from Asterabad, Yadgar Mirza, a son 
of Muhammed Mirza, the late sovereign of Irak and Pars, 
who had been selected by Uzun Hassan and the Turkomans 
to fill the throne of Khorasan, and compelled him to take 
refuge in Tebriz, at the court of his patron. Next year, 
however, Yadgar Mirza returned, supported by a formidable 
body of Turkomans, penetrated into IQiorasan, and took 
Herat, which Sultan Hussain, unable to resist the first 
impulse of the enemy, was glad to abandon. The Sultan 
retired to Balkli, but it was only to watch the favourable 
moment for returning ; and he had no sooner learned, by 
a secret correspondence which he maintained '^^h some 
of the chief officers about Y'adgar Mirza’s person, that that 
young prince had given himself up to all the enjojmients of a 
iuxurious capital, than, returning by forced ^rches, he 
came upon him by surprise, while overpowered with wme, 
in the Bagh-e-zaghan,i near Herat, took him prisoner, 

dispersed Ms troops, and put him to death. 

The remaining years of the reign of Sulten Hussain 
Mirza were little disturbed, except by the rebeUion of his 

^ The Raven Garden. 
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sons, and, towards its close, by the Invasion of Slii-ibani 
lOian. But these events will be best explained by Babur 
himself 111 his Memoirs, where copious details will be found 
regarding the family, dominions, ami court of this monarch d 
Sultan Omer-Sheikli . Mirza, the sovereign of Fergliiliia, 
and the father of Babur, has by some writers been supposed 
to have had his capital at . Samarkand, and by others 
to have extended his dominions even into India. If is 
doriiinioiis, however, never .extended beyond the narrow 
limits of Ferghana and Uratippa, unless for a short iiine, 
when he received Taslikend and Seirani from Ids eidest 
brother, Sultan Ahmed, and gained Siiahrfjkhla liy strata- 
gem. These acquisitions he soon lost, having givtm them 
u]> to his brother-in-law, Sultan ^Mahmud Khan, in return 
for assistance alTorded him in his wars ; and at his dt-ath, 
wdiich hap])ened In 1494, he only retained possession of 
Ferghana, Uratippa having just been taken frmn him by 
his brother, Sultan Ahmed Mirza of Samarkand, lie %vas 
a restless, profuse, good-humoured man, wlio left liis 
dominions in ecKiisiderable disorder to Ins eldest soil, tticf 
iiliistrious Babur, then only twelve years of age. 

It is from this event that Babur commences Jus Memoirs. 
At that period, Ills uncle, Sultan Ahmed 31irza, was stiJl 
king of Samarkand and Bokhara. Anotlier of his uncles, 
Sultan ^lahiniid. 3iirza, was the sovereign of Hissar, Temilz, 
Kundiiz, Badakhslmn, and Klmtlan. A third uncle, Ulugh 
Beg 3Iirza, was king of Kabul and Ghazni ; while Sultan 
Hussain 3Iirza Baikera, a descendant of the great Taimur, 
and the most powerful prince of his age, wiis king of Khora- 
sam To the west and north of Ferghana, Sultan 3Iahmud 
Khan, a 3Iogiiiil prince, Babur’s maternal uncle, and the 
eldest son of Yimls Khan, so often alluded to by Babur, 
held the fertile provinces of Tushkcnd and Shahrokiila, 
along the Sirr or Jaxartes, as well as the chief |)ower over 
the 3Iogliuls of the desert as far as 3loghuIlstaii, where 

^ The seventh volume of the Rawzat-m-safu^ the Qnulvn of Furity, 
or rather Pleasure Garden, by 3iir Khawend Shah, contains a very 
detailed accoimt of all the incidents of Sultan Hussain Mlrza’s reign. 
[The history of 3l!r Khawand {143JF'98) was translated by Ihivicl 
Shea and published with illustrative notes for the Oriental Tninsla- 
tion Fund in 1832.] 
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Siiitan Aiimed Khan, Ms younger brother, appears to have 
governed a separate division of the same tribe. Three 
daughters of Yunis Khan, the sisters of these two princes, 
had been married to the three brothers, the kings of Samar- 
kand, Hissar, and Ferghana ; and the relations of affinity 
arising from these marriages are often alluded to by 
, Babur. , 

To prevent the necessity of hereafter interrupting the 
iiarrative, it may be proper, in addition to these remarks, 
to observe that Sheibani Khan, a name which occurs in 
every page of the earlier part of the following history, was 
still in the deserts of Tartary. He was descended from 
Chingiz Khan, by his eldest son, Tiishi or Juji Khan, 
the sovereign of Kipehak. Batii, the eldest son of Tushi, 
having returned from his expedition into the north of 
Europe, bestowed on one of his yomiger brothers, Shei- 
bani Khan, a large party of Moghuls and Turks, %vho fed 
their flocks in the champaign between the Ural hills and the 
sea of Aral, and along the river Jaik, or Yaik, which flows 
into the Caspian ; and he became the founder of the 
Khanate of Tiira, which, in process of time, extended its 
conquests considerably into Siberia. One of his descend- 
ants, Uzbek Khan, was so much beloved by his tribes 
that they are said to have assumed his name, and hence the 
origin of the Uzbek nations. x\biilkhair Edian, the grand- 
father of the second Sheibani, was a contemporary of 
Abiisaid Mirza. When that monarch had expelled Muham- 
med Jiild Mirza from Samarkand, the young prince, 
as lias already been mentioned, had fled for protection to 
Abulkhair Khan, who sent him back, accompanied by one 
of his sons, with a powerful army, which took Tashkend 
and Shahrokhia,^ and occupied all the open country of 
Maweralnaher. The approach of Abusaid compelled them 
to retire beyond the Sirr. 

The ambition and power of Abulkliair Mirza were so 
formidable as to Justify a combination of all the neigh- 
bouring Tartar princes against him, by wffiich he was 
defeated and put to death with several of his sons ; the 

^ Tashkend and Sliahroklila, as well as all the cultivated country 
down the Sirr, were at that period subject to Samarkand. 
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Few incidents of the life of Babur previous to his mounting 
the throne are known. It may be remarked, howevei° 
that he was born i on the 6th Muharrem 888, and that Feb. 14, 
when a boy of five years of age he had paid a visit to his 
paternal uncle, Sultan Ahmed ADrza, at Samarkand, on 
which occasion he was betrothed to his cousin, Aisha Sultan 
Begum, the daughter of that prince. This lady he after- 
wards married. 

Babnr ascended the throne about two years after the 
discovery of America by Columbus, and four years before 
Vasco de Gama reached India. The year in which he 
^^=n.t.ed the throne was that of the celebrated expedition 
.....^narles VIII of France against Naples. His contem- 
poraries in England were Henry VII agd Henry VIII; 

France, Charles VIII, Louis ‘^XII, and Francis I ; in 
ermany, the Emperors Maximilian and Charles V ; in 
pain, Ferdinand and Isabella, and Charles. The dis- ' 
overy of America, and of the passage to India by the Cape 
i>f Good Hope, the increase of the po\ver of France by the 
anion of the great fiefs to the crown, and of Spain by the 
similar union of its different kingdoms under Charles, 
the destruction of the empire of Constantinople, and the 
influence of the art of printing, introduced about that time 
a new system into the west of Europe, which has continued 
with little change down to our times. The rise and progress 
of the Reformation formed the most interesting event 
in Europe during the reign of Babur, 

^ Tile date of his birth is recorded in a Persian couplet, preserved 
by Abui-fazl, who makes some characteristic remarks on them, 
founded on his fondness for astrology : ‘ As that generous prince 
was boi‘n on the sixth of Muharrem ; the date of his birth is also 
(ShcWi Jl-u/mtrem) the sixth of Muharrem.’ The numeral letters in 
these two words happen to give 888. 
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towards tiie west, it then rims on the north of Khojend 
and south of Finakat#^ which is now hefter known as 
Shahroklua ; and thence, inclining to the nmdh, Hows <iown 
towards Turkestan*^ and meeting with no other river in its 
course, is wholly swallowed up in the sandy des^at eonsifier- 
ably below Turkestan, and disappears. 

In this country there .are seven districts, five on the soiitli 
of the Seihfm, and two on the north. 

Of the clistricts on the .south of the river, one is Arulejan, 
‘ which has a central position and is tiie eapllal ofhVrghuna. 
It abounds In grain and fruits, its gra|M*s and melons are 
excellent and plentiful. In the melon season it Is mh 
customary to sell them at the hedsv There are no beUer 
tidshpdtis ^ produced than those of Andcjaii. In Muwerat- 
nalier, after the fortresses of SaiuarkaiHl and Keslu none is 
equal hi size to Andejan, It has three gates. The eifarlel 
is situated on the south of the city. The water-c<Hirses of 
the mills by which the water enters the city, are nine ; and 
it is remarkable that of all the water that eiders the city, 
none flows out of it. Around the fortress, on the edge of I lie 
stone-faeed moate^ is a broad highway eowred with pebiiles. 
All round the fort are the; suburbs, wlueh are only stqKinded 
from the moat by this highway that runs along its banks. 

The district abounds in birds and beasts of game. Its 
pheasants ** are so fat, that the report goes tliul four persons 
iuay dine on the broth ^ of one of them, and not be afik* to 
fmish it. The inhabitants of the country are all Turks, and 
there is none In town or market wdio does not underslaml 
the Tilrki tongue. The eomnuHi speech of tlic people of t his 
country is the same as the correct language of coinposllioii, 
so that the wwksof Mir Ali .Sher, surmimcd Kuwah tlmiieh 


j 



^ Finakafc is also called Benakat and Fiikat. It is situated oil the 
Beihfifi or Sirr, between Taslikend and Khojend. 

I, e. passengers eat them gratiiltonsly.— 

^ The mWpaii is a s|>edes of melon. |fi usually 
♦ \QargttiYd — tuzan^ {FhmmmiH Cfirhicm).\ 

® The broth here mentioned m called i^hbuieh, 
or rather jelly broth. 
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he was bred and floiirished at Heri/ are written in this 
dialect. The inhabitants are remarkable for their beauty. 
Khwajeh Yiisef, so famous for his science in music^ was 
a native of Andejan. The air is unwholesome, and in the 
autumn agues are prevalent. 

Another district is Ush, which is situated to the south-east 2. Ush 
of Andejan, but more to the east, and distant from Andejan 
four farsangs ^ by the road. The air of Ush is excellent. It 
is abundantly supplied with running water, and is extremely 
pleasant in spring. The excellencies of Ush are celebrated 
even in the sacred traditions.® On the south-east of the 
fort is a mountain of a beautiful figure, named Barakoh, on 
the top of which Sultan Mahmud Khan built a small summer 
house, beneath which, on the shoulder of the hill, in the 
year 902,^ I built a larger palace and colonnade. Although 
the former is in the more elevated situation, yet that built 
by me is the more pleasant of the two ; the whole town and 
suburbs are seen stretched out below. The river of Andejan, 
after passing through the suburbs of Ush, flows on towards 
Andejan.® On both of its banks there are gardens, all of 
which overlook the river. Its violets are particularly 
elegant. It abounds in streams of running water. In the 
spring its tulips and roses blow in great profusion. On the 
skirt of this same hill of Barakoh,® between the hill and 
the town, there is a mosque, called the Mosque of Jouza ,* ^ 
and from the hill there comes a great and wide stream of 

Manj’' traditions are current in praise of its excellent climate. 

' pleasure garden 

’ ^ The ancient name of Herat. 

- The fcmang may in general be taken at four English miles. It is 
the ancient parasiwga, [P. cle C. substitutes the Turki word igadj 
(jugharli) for parasang pasmm. Yighaeh is a variable unit, and may 
mean any distance from 4 to G miles.] 

’'.ri'ie IladTs. 

■* A. D. 

" The liver of Andejan is one of those that form the great river Sirr. 

'' [S<‘hiiYler identiiies Barakoh with the Takht i Suleiman, which, 
he says, is a bare higli ridge of rugged stone standing out of the 
midst of the plain on tlie edge of the town {Ttirhistan, vol. ii, p. 43, 

Loudon, 187“),] 

' [Twin mosque.] ^ 

b2 ; ; , . 
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warer. Beneath the outer court of the mos£|iie tlu^re U 
a meadow of clover, sheltered and pleasant, where every 
traveller and passenger loves to rest. It is a staiHlIng jf>kf‘ 
among the common people at Ush to carry across the Ihrrc 
stivains all such as fall asleep there On this hill, ahoul 
the latter end of the reign of Omer-Sheildi Miry.a. the re was 
discovered a species of stone finely waved rtd and white, 
of which they make the handles of knh’es, the clasps of belt s, f 
and other things of that sort, and it is a very beaulifal ^tonc. 

In all Ferghana for healthiness and liea«t\' of siliial ion, I here 
Is no place that equals Ush. 

Anot her Is Marghinfun* which lies on the wTsi of Aiidcjum 
at the distance of seven farsangs, and is a fine district. It 
is noted for its pomegranates and apricots. There is one 
species of pomegranate named dana-hahln (or great seedy 
which, in its flavour, unites the sweet with a sweet add, and 
may en'en be deemed to excel the pomegranate of Scmiifiii;' 

They have a way of taking out the stones of the zerd-filn (or 
apricot), and of jmtting in almonds in their place, after 
which the fruir is {lrie<l. When so prepared, it is termed 
fieikkkfmi,^ and is very I'deasant. The game and venison 
are here also excellent . The widte deer^ is found in Its 
vicinity. All the inhabitants are Sarts ; ^ the race arc great ^ 
boxers, noisy and turbulent, so that they arc famous all 


^ ,Seilmn!, 


^ [The FrnM'li version has * to turn the water of this sfreaii| ois all 
sueli as sleep there % which rnaics the weaning clear.] 

o^fr, Meicalfe’s MS. has Marghihln, which k its preseitl niniic, 
It Is a eoasiderable town, and the capita! of Ferghaiia |irn|«^*r. |t« 

trade eoHaists cMeily in silk and shawl -wcKfl 

Henman, a town bei'v^een Khorasan ami Irak, near Ihiwghrirt, 

* The fiku t> wf^ntk is sahl to Ijo the urknU^ destTil^ed In many lionhs 
of natural history. See Voymje^ de FaUm^ xol Iv, p. fThe 

tmjMi is a wiki sheep, and apparent I3' the Am'mm,] 

^ The Harts or Tajiks of these mintiies are the iiiliahiOifdrt f*f the 
towns and villages, and the cultivators of the gitnmd, who ap'*iik 
the Ferslan tongue | as opposed to the Tiirka. They appear in 
he the rnmim of tlie more anekfnt popidafioiy and prohahjy re* 
celved the name of Tajik from the Tfirks as being mihjcets of the 
Arab or Tazi government ; the Persians and Ty rks having liwi 
known the Arabs by the name of Tim or Taji 
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over Maweralnaher for thek blustering and fondness for 
boxing, and most of tiie celebrated bullies of Samarkand 
and BoMiara are from Marghinan. The author ^ of the 
was from a village named Rashdan, a dependency 
of Marghinan. 

Asfera is another district. It is situated at the foot of the 4. Asfera. 
mountains, and possesses numerous streams and beautiful 
gardens. It lies south-west of Marghinan, at the distance 
of nine farsangs,'^ Many species of fruit-trees abound there ; 
but, in the gardens, the almond trees are most numerous. 

The inhabitants are all moimtaiiieers and Sarts. Among 
the small hills to the south-east of Asfera^ is a slab of stone 
called sang aineh (the stone-mirror) ; its length is about 
ten gez. It is in some places as high as a man, in others not 
higher than his middle ; everything is seen in it as in a glass. 

The district of Asfera is separated into four divisions, all 
situated at the foot of the hills ; one of them is Asfera, 
another Warukh, another Sukh, and the fourth Hushiar. 

When Muhammed Sheibani Khan defeated Sultan Mahmud 
Khan and Ilcheh Khan,^ and took Tashkend and Shahrokhia, 

I spent nearly a year in Sukh and Hushiar among the 
hills, in great distress ; and it was from thence that I set 
out on my expedition to Kabul. 

Khojend, another of the districts, is situated on the west S.Khojend 
of Andejmi, at tlie distance of twenty-five farsangs, and it 
is also at the same distance from Samarkand. This is 
a very ancient city. Sheikh Maslehet and Klxwajeli Kemal ^ 
were of Khojend, Its ii-uits arc very good, particularly its 
pomegranates, which are so celebrated, that the apples of 
Samarkand and the pomegranates of Khojend have passed 

Among the hills to the south a sh(ir'’i kos from Asfera, 

^ Sheikh 3hirhan-ed-dni Ali [1135-97]. 

“ It is not easy to convert the Tartar and Indian measures used 
by Babur into English ones, with any degree of certainty. [Babur’s 
(jaz may be taken as nearly equal to a yard, the k08 as I J miles, 
and the shafi or long kos as 2 miles.] 

^ [Alacha Khan, or Sultan Ahmed.] 

These were two men eminent for their sanctity. [Kamiiluddin 
Khujendi, a celebrated lyric poet and author of a divan, was a con- 
temporary of Hafiz, He died in a. i>. 1390 (Beale).] 
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into a proYcrb t but ' excellent as the latter are, they are 
greatly excelled at present 'by the ptiinegraruites of ;:\lar. 
ghiiran. The fortress of lOiojeiid is situated on an einiiieiiee^ 
having on the nortli the river SeihOn, which flows past at the 
distance ed* about a bowshot. On the north of the fort and 
of the river Seiluln there is a hill, wiiieh is named Myogliil,*^ ^ 
where they say that there arc turquoise and other iiiiiies. 
In this hill there are many serpents, Khojend is a gooil 
sporting country ; the white deer, the inouidain goat,- the 
stagv' flic fowl of the desert,^- and the hare are tV iuml in great 
|)lenty ; hut the air is extremely noismjjc. and iidfamma- 
tiuns of the eyes are eominon insomuch, ifrat they say 
that even the very s])arrows have inllamnudhai^ In the lyes. 
This badiiess of the air they ascribe tet the hiii in\ the isorlh. 
KjjmikV Kandlxldfirn is one of the districts belonging to Khojend, 
tktm. Though of no great extent, yet it is rather a tim* little 
district, and its almonds, from which It {leri\‘cs its namey 
are of excellent quality , and arc cxporicd to Hindustan, 
liurmuz, and otiicr quarters. It is distant from Khojend 
five or six farsangs to the east, ikdweeii Kundhadam aiicl 
Khojend there is a desert, named Ilaoiervidn witere a sharp 
wimi prevails, ami constantly blows from liie desert in the 
direction of Marghinarq whieli lies to tlie east of llie de>erl, 
or in the direction of Khojend, which lies to the west, an<l 
this wind is excessively keen. It is said that certain 
Dervishes having encountered the wiiai in this desert, aiif! 
being separated, 'ivere unable to find each c.hher again, 
ami perished, calling out, ’Ifa, Dervish I Ha, DervKIi I ' ^ 
and that hence the desert is. denomlnuteti liaHlervI>h unto 
this day. 

3!tuugliih 

in the autumn fevers are euirujiun ; 

^ fMogiialtav (Selmyler).] 

- [This ma}' be either the Ibex of Ada ftV/wvi 

which had a wide range, or the Markhor {('fijmi | 

[This is evidenily the CkTvm an aniiaal allied to tla^ barn* 

siiigha of Kashmir {Cenm cm^anfritiUM-s}*] 

[The pheasant.] 

Kand or hmi s?igiiifies a town in Tfirki, and hmidm an uiiiioiul. 

' Help, Dervish ! help, Ber\dsh i * 
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Ofthe districts to the north ofSeihun, one is Akhsi, which e. Akksi. 
in histories is called Akhsikat.^ Hence Asir-ed-din, the 
poet, is termed AsIr-ed-din Akhsikati There is no town 
in Ferghana after Andejan, which is more considerable 
than this. It lies to the west of Andejan, at the distance 
of nine farsangs. Omer-Sheikh Mirza made it his capital. 

The river Seihun flows under the walls of its castle. The 
castle is situated on a high precipice, and the steep ravines 
around serve instead of a moat. When Omer-Sheikh Mirza 
made it his capital, he, in one or two instances, scarped the 
ravines outside of the fort. In all Ferghana there is no 
fortified town so strong as this. The suburbs are rather 
-more than a shiraa kos from the fort . The proverb, ‘ Where 
is the town, and where are the trees ? ’ “ applies in a particu- 
lar maimer to Akhsi. The melons here are excellent ; there 
is one species which is termed Mir Taimuri, no such melons 
are known to exist in the world. The melons of Bokhara 
are also celebrated ; but, at the time when I took Samar- 
kand, I had melons brought from Akhsi and Bokhara, and 
cut open at an entertainment, when those of Akhsi were 
judged beyond comparison the best. There is good hunting 
and hawking. From the river of Akhsi to the town there 
is a desert, in which the white deer are very numerous. 

Towards Andejan is a waste, abounding with the stag, the 
fowl of the desert, and the hare, all of which are extremely 
fat. 

Another district is Kasan,^ which lies to the north of 7. Kasaa. 
Akhsi, and is of small extent. As the river of Andejan comes 
from Ush, so the river of Akhsi comes from Kasan. The air 
of Kasan is extremely good, and its gardens are beautiful. 

In consequence of its gardens being all sheltered along the 

a Tile gardens wliicli border both banks of the stream are called 

^ [This place is said to have stood near the site of the present 

Kamangrm {T. I\\, p. 9).] , , i . t. 

[He was a contemiiorary of the poet Khakani, and died in A. n. 

‘ where are your houses and gardens ? ^—Leyden. ^ 

4 j This is a town now called Kuchar, situated on the mam road 
leading towards Kara Shahr (T. Ii’., p. 9).] 
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banks of the stream, they call it tiie niunlle of five lumi,. 
skins.i There is a standing quarrel between the inhabitants 
of liSsan and those of Ush concerning the beanh- 'and 
climate of their respective districts. 

All around the country of Ferghana, aiuonsj the moun 
tains, there are excellent 2 (or summer Matiunsi 

The tabulghn’^ Tffood is found here among the niomUain.s 
and in no other country. The tabufghfi, which has a' red 
bark, is a wood of which they make walkinii-sta\es whin 
handles, and bird-cages. They also cut it into the Ibrl di 
tops of arrows.^ It is an e.xeellent w<joci, ami is carried 
to a great distance, as a rarity in iniieh request. Jn nnuv 
books it is related that the Yabruj-us-sannmu - grows on 
these hills ; but now it is quite unknown, q'iuac is. how- 
ever, a species of grass which is produced on the momitainb 



> PosKn-pUh.hii.rra. The Persian has postiu 
lambskin mantle. [The phrase clearly conveys 
or beautiful.] 

. ' ^^^.T^?^®^’^Stribesa.IloverPers^^ 
to shift their ground according to the season, 
northward, or ascend the Mils and hif^hcr 
tourt IS often transferred to the 
M shunning the excessive heats. 

Turki word yai, 

descend to warm and sheltered v 
which are called kishiaks, 

Tfirki signifies winter. Tj 
See Xeiioph. hist. Cyr,, iij 
® [The Red Willow.] 

arrow 


iJieanin, 


itari are acx'iisfcc 
In sin, inner they ij 
grounds. Tlie Pei 
s summer quarters, for the par 
They are called from 

summer. ^ in wdnter they move southward, 
^alleys, to th,eir winter stall 
a word derived from kkh, wliicf:l:i in 
5 custom is as old as the agevof Oyrw 


oi irazi, published with a translation, by Giadw' 
The name atkoti is derived from the Tfirki worif f 
o i, grass. Mehergtak seems to be merely a Per'^iai 

;c ! M * '^?S-grass, a name which comes from 

ss- n - S; i'S-. 
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of Bete-kend/ and whicli the people of the country term 
aikoti, that is said to have the virtue of the mehergiah^ and 
is what passes under the name of tnehergiah. In these 
hills, also, there are mines of turquoise and of iron. 

The revenues of Ferghana may suffice, without oppressing 
the country, to maintain three or four thousand troops. 

As Omer-Sheikh Mirza was a prince of high ambition and Reign of 
magnificent pretensions, he was always bent on some scheme 
of conquest. He several times led an army against Samar- Mirza. 
kaiid, was repeatedly defeated, and as often returned back 
disappointed and desponding. He oftener than once called 
in to his assistance his father-in-law, Yunis Khan, wdio was 
descended from Chaghatai Khan, the second son of Chinghiz 
Klian, and wdio was at that time the Khan of the tribe of 
Moghuls in the dominions of Chaghatai Khan.- He was also 
my maternal grandfather. Every time that he was called in, 
Omer-Slieikh gave him some province ; but as things did 
not succeed to the Mirza's wish, Yunis Khan was unable 
to keep his footing in the country, and was therefore 
repeatedly compelled, sometimes from the misconduct of 
Omer-Slieikh Mirza, sometimes from the hostility of other 
Moghul tribes, to return back to Moghulistan.^ The last 
time, how^ever, that he brought his force, Omer-Sheikh 
Mirza gave Yunis Khan the country of Tashkend, which 
w'as then in the possession of the Mirza. Tashkend is some- 
times denominated Sliasli, and sometimes Chaeh, from 
whence comes the phrase, a bow of Chocks From that time [a.d. 1485.] 

^ [The Elijliinstoiie (Tilrki) copy has Yeti Kent, and this is also 
P. de C.’s reading. The site of this place, called in Persian Haftdih, 
or Seven Villages, is uncertain, but in the T. R. (p. 181) it is suggested 
that it was situated in the south-west extremity of Moghuiistan on the 
northern slope of the range which forms the limit of the Sirr valley.] 

^ It would seem that when Jaghatai or Chaghatai Khan received 
j>ossession of his share of the empire of Chinghiz Khan, he also got 
a tribe of Moghuls to attend him, and to confirm his authority over 
the Turki population. The same appears to have been the case in 
Kipchak, which was given to another brother; and also in the 
formation of the kingdom of Tura, under iSheibani* 

^ [According to the T. R, p. 96, the Mirza took offence at the 
Khaix's wintering in Akhsi. The battle of Tika Sagurt Ku followed, 
in which Omar Sheikh was defeated,] 

^ [Kamani Chaeh is a bow made of wood that is unaffected by 
damp or heat.] 
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[A.D. 1502- 


a.] 


to the year 908, the countries of Taslikeiid and Shalirokhia 


A. IL 

^yiiaiice 

against 

him. 


June 9 
1494. 


remained subject to the Chaghatai Khans. At this time 

the KhansMp of the (Ulus or) tribe of Moghuls was held bv 

my maternal uncle, Sultan Malimfid Khan, the eldest son 
of Yunis Khan. He and Sultan Almied Mirza, the King of 
Samarkand, who was my father Omer-Sheikli Mirza’s ekler 
brother, having taken offence at Omer-Sheikh Mirza’s 
conduct, entered into a negotiation, the result of whicii was, 
that Sultan Ahmed Mirza having given Siiitan Mahmud' 
daughters in marriage, they tiiis year 
concluded an alliance, when the latter marched an armv 
from the north of the river of Khojend, and the former 
another from the south of it, against that prince's dfuninions. 

At this very crisis a singular incident occurrcfi. It has 
already been mentioned that the fort of Akhsi is situated 
on a steep precipice, on the very edge of whicii some of its 
buildings are raised. On Monday, tiic 4tli of tl.e montii of 
Kamzan, of the j-ear that has been mentioned, Omer-Sheikh 
Alirza was precipitated from the top of tlie steej), witli his 

pigeons, and pigeon-house,^ and took his iiigfit to llie other 
world. 

He was then in the thirty-ninth year of ids age. He was 
born at Samarkand in the year 860. He was tlie fourth son 

i^ultan Alirned 

M o" I®” and Sultan Maliraud 

mid Mirtf tT Abusaid Mirza was the son of Sultan Muham- 

„n i T 1 ^- - being younger tlian Omer-Sheikh .Mirza 

and. lehangir Mirza, and elder than Slialirokh Mirza. Snllan 

. bui^id Mirza had at first given Kabul to the Mirza, and 

hifilTud”/ T Baba Krdndi a.s 

Be^-aikeh (or Protector and Kegent). He, howc\'er 

leealled him to Samarkand, when he hud reached (he Dera- 


Ilia death. 


His eai'lv 
life. 

A.D. 1450, 


stand on the defensive. Abul-fazl 'tclTs iTsTfi"- 
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Gez/ ill order that he might be present at the festival of the 
circumcision of the Mirzas.^ After the festival, as Taimur 
Beg had given Omer-Sheikh Mrza the elder the country 
of Ferghana, Abusaid was induced, by the coincidence of 
names, to bestow on his son Omer-Sheikh the country of 
Andejan,® appointed Khiida-berdi Taimurtash his guardian 
and regent, and sent him off to his government. 

Omer-Sheikh Mirza was of low stature, had a short bushy 
beard, brownish hair, and was very corpulent. He used to 
wear his tunic extremely tight ; insomuch, that as he was 
wont to contract his belly while he tied the strings, when 
he let himself out again the strings often burst. He was not 
cuiioiis in either his food or dress. He tied his turban in the 
fashion called destar-pecJi (or plaited turban ^). At that 
time all turbans were worn in the cha/r-pech (or Ibur-plait) 
style. He wore his witliout folds, and allowed the end to 
hang down. During the heats, when out of the Divan,^ he 
generally wore the Moghul cap. 

As for his opinions and habits, he was of the sect of 
Hanifah,® and strict in his belief. He never neglected the 
five regular and stated prayers,'^ and during his whole life he 
rigidly performed the kaza^ (or retributory prayers and 
lasts). He devoted much of his time to reading the Koran, 
He was extremely attached to Khwajeh Gbeidullah, whose 

^ The valley of Gez (tamarisk), which lies on the Delias, or Baikhab, 
south of Balkh. 

- The festival given by Abusaid Mirza at Merv, a. n. 1405, to 
celebrate the circumcision of his sons, lasted five months, and was 
famous for its uncommon splendour. 

^ Andejaii, it will be recollected, was the capital of Ferghana, and 
tlie name is often given to all that country. 

[i. e. in a single fold.] 
s [Council chamber.] 

[One of the four schools of Quranic interpretation among the 
Sunnis, the founder of whieli was Imiim Abu Hanifah (born a. n. 702), 
the great oracle of jurisprudence. (Hughes’s Diet of Jskm),] 

' It is very well known that the Musulmans must, by their law, 
pray live times a day regular! ; at dawn, at noon, between noon and 
sunset, at sunset, and about an hour and a half after smiset. 

These are })rayers and fasts performed'^ if the expression may be 
allowed, by pious Musulmans, to make up for any omissions at the 
stated times. If sick, if on a journey, or in war, they are not bound 
to fast at the time, but should do so afterwards. 


His person. 


His opi- 
nions and 
habits. 
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disciple he was, and whose society' he great!}' affected. I’he 
reverend Klwajeh, on his part, used to cali him his son. 
He read elegantly : his general reading was the khammhsj- 
the mesnevis;^ and books of history, and he was in i>artieular 
fond of reading’ the Skahnameh? Thougii he had a turn for 
poetry, he did not cultivate it. He was so strictly just, Ihat 
wheii the caravan from Khita^ had once readied the ii Ill- 
country to the east of Andejan, and the snow iell so deep 
as to bury it, so that of the whole oiih' two persons escaped : 
he no sooner received information of tiie occurrence, than 
he dispatched overseers to collect and fake charge td ail Ifie 
property and effects of the people of Ihc caravan : and, 
wheiwer the heirs were not at hand, though himselt in great 
want, his resources being exhausted, he placed the pi’opt rty 
under sequestration, and preserved it untouched ; till, in 
the course of one or two years, the heirs, coming irom 
Kiiorasaii and Samarkand, in consequence of the Intlnuiiioii 
which they received, he delivered back the goods safe and 
uninjured into their hands.® His generosity was large, and 
so was his whole soul ; he was of an excellent temper, 
affable, eloquent and sweet in his conversation, }et hFu\'e 
withal, and manly. On two occasions he advanced in front 
of the troops, and exhibited distinguished prowess ; once, 
at the gates of Akhsi, and once at the gates of Shahrokiiia. 
He was a middling shot with the bow ; he had uiicoiiiiiion 
force ill his fists, and never hit a man whom he did not knocfk 
down. From his excessive ambition for eonc|iiest, lie often 
exchanged peace for war, and friendship for hostility. In 
the earlier part of his life he was greatly addicted to drhiking 

^ Several Persian poets wrote hhammlm, or poeias, on hvo 
different given subjects. [The most celebrated are iSizami and Amir 
Khusru.] 

The most celebrated of these memevia is the nryslicai poem ol 
Moulavi JalaieddJn Mnhammed. 

^ The ShaJmamehf or Book of Kings, is the famous poem of the 
great Persian poet Ferdansi [d. A. u. 1025j, and contains the r^.anaaiic 
history of ancient Persia. * 

* jS’orth China, but often aiiplied to the whole country from ( himi 
to Terfan, and now even west to the Ala-tagli xVhnintains. 

^ This anecdote is erroneously related of iklbur lumseli by 
Ferishta and others. — See Bow’s Mist oj lUndotikint voL ii, 

p. 218. 



buzeh and talar} Latterly, once or twice in the week, he 
Indulged in a drinking party. He was a pleasant companion , 
and in the course of conversation used often to cite, with 
great felicity, appropriate verses from the poets. In his 
latter days he was much addicted to the use of maajun,^ 
while under the influence of which, he was subject to 
a feverish irritability. He was a humane man. He played 
a great deal at backgammon, and sometimes at games ^ 
of chance with the dice. 

He fought three great battles ; the first with Yiinis Khan, His wars, 
to the north of Andejan, on the banks of the Seihun, 
at a place called Tika-Sakaratku,^ which derives its name 
from this circumstance, that the river, in flowing past the 
skirt of a hill, becomes so much contracted in breadth, 
that it is said that, on one occasion, a mountain-goat 
leaped from the one bank to the other. Here he was 
defeated, and fell into the hands of Yunis Khan, w^ho 
treated him with great generosity, and sent him back 
to his own country. This is termed the battle of TIka- ^ 

Sakaratku, because it was fought at that spot ; and 
it is still used as an era in that country. Another 
battle he fought in Turkestan, on the banks of the 
river Aras,® with the Uzbeks, who, having plundered the 
territory of Samarkand, were on their return back. The 
being frozen over, he passed it on the ice, gave them 
severe defeat, and recovered the prisoners and effects 
which they had carried off, all of which he restored to their 
families and owners, retaining nothing to himself. The 
third battle was fought with Sultan Ahmed Mirza, between 

^ BuzeJi is a sort of intoxicating liquor somewhat resembling beer, 
made from millet. Talar I do not know, but understand it to be 
a preparation from the poppy. There is, however, nothing about 
Jmzeh or talar in the Persian, which only specifies slierab, wine or 
strong drink. [These are probably interpolations, as P. de C. only 
says, ‘ he was much addicted to drinking \] 

Any medical mixture is called a w,aajil 7 i ; but in common speech 
the term is chiefly apj)lied to intoxicating comfits, and especially 
those prepared with ha7ig. 

2 These to Musulmans are unlawful. 

^ ‘ The he-goat’s leap.’ 

^ [P. de C. notes that the Aras was oiie of the affluents on the right 
bank of the Seihun (Sirr) to the north of T^hkend.] 
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at the jjlace named Khawfis, 


PTis domi- 
nions. 


Shalirokhfa and Uratippa, 
where lie was defeated. 

. , . His M.her gave him the country of Ferghana. He I 

for a short period Tashkend and Seirritn.i'whiph'liis el) ^ 
brother Sultan Ahmed Mir/.a had given him. Ip. ,vas ^ 
at one time, in possession of Shahrokhla, whioJi he 
by a stratagem. Finally, howe%-er, he lost both Tashkf **) 
and ShahrokMa, and only retained Fershana, Khojend sn T 
Uratippa,the original name of which is Usrushta -md^ 

IS also called Austenlsh. llany do not reckon Khojend to 
be included m Ferghana, mwn Sultan Ahmed iUir/a u-cnt 
to Tashkend against the .Moghuls, whom lie engaged. l,n 
was defeated on the banks of the river fhir,'> iiafiz’Ben' 
Duldai, who was m Uratippa, delivered it up to Onier-Slieikh 
iVIiraa, from which period it continued in liis possession 
He had three sons and five daughters. Of the sons i 
Zehir-ed-dln Muliammed Babur, was flie eldest. Mv mother 
was Kutiuk Kignr Khanum. The secomi son was ‘jehaS 
Miraa, wlio was two years younger than mvseif Ws 
mother was sprung of one of the chiefs of tlie 'race of the 

Moghul Tumans,* and was named Fatima .Sultan. The third 

was Nasir Mirza, whose mother was of the country of 
Andejan, and a concubine, by name Umeid. He was ‘four 
years younger than 1. Of all the daughters the eldest r.f 

Beg“'‘ of'the .same mother L 
mjself, and was five years older than I. The second time 

!Mii my army was defelted 

at Sn-e-pul, I threw myself into the town, and sustained 

, neiglibouring kinifs or Bp., in 

j Begum tell into the hands of Muh-im 

med Sheibani Khan, and had bv him son „ ‘ 


fXis chil- 
dren. 
Babur, 
.fehanitir. 


Nasir. 
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Shah, a fine young man, who had the country of Balkh 
assigned to him ; but, a year or two after his father’s death, 
he was received into the mercy of God ^ When Shah Ismael 
defeated the Uzbeks at Merv,“ Khanzadeh Begum was in 
that town ; out of regard for me, he paid her every atten- 
tion, and caused her to be conducted in the most honourable 
manner to join me at Kunduz.- — We had been separated for 
- ten years, when I and Muhammed Gokultash went out to 
meet her ; the Begum and her attendants did not know us, 
not even after I had spoken ; but in a short while they 
recognized me. The second daughter was Meherbanu Meherbmu 
Begum, who was born of the same mother as Nasir Mirza, Begum.' 
and was two years older than I. The third daughter was 
Sheherbanu Begum, who was likewise born of the same 
mother with Nasir Mirza, and was eight years younger than 
I. The fourth daughter was Yadgar Sultan Begum, whose YadgarSul- 
mother, Agha Sultan, was a concubine. The yoimgest tan Begum! 
daughter was Rokhia Sultan Begum, whose mother, Sultan ^okhia 
Makhdum Beguoi, went by the name of Karaguz Begum Sultan'^ 
(the black-eyed princess). These two last were born after 
he Mirza’s death. Yadgar Sultan Begum was brought up by 
my grandmother Isan Doulet Begum. When Muhammed A.n.1503 
■'heibani Khan took Andejan and Akhsi, Yadgar Sultan 
Begum fell into the hands of Abdallatif Sultan, the son of 
lamzeh Sultan. W’hen I defeated Hamzeh Sultan and a. n. isii 
•he other Sultans in Khutlan, and took Hissar, Yadgar 
■iltan Begum came and Joined me. During those same 
■oubles, RokhTa Sultan Begum had fallen into the hands of 
ini Beg Sultan, by whom she had one or two sons, who died 
Ring. I haim just received information that she has gone 
. the mercy of God. 

The principal W'ife of Omer-Sheikh Mirza was Kutluk Hisirives 
Nigar IQianum, who was the second daughter of Yunis KQUuk 
Khan, and the elder sister of Sultan Mahnmd Khan and Kllnum 
Sultan Ahmed Khan by the same mother. Yunis Khan Descent. 

was of the race of Chaghatai Khan, the second son of of Yunis 

Khan. 

^ A wdl-edneated Mnsnlman is very unwilling to say directly that 
a man died. He uses some eircumlocutory expression, which gives 
the fact by inference. 

“ [In 1510 {E, B., p. 303).] 



Chingiz Khan, and ms genealogy i 

the son of Weis Khan, the son of Sher Ah Oghlan, the son of 
Muhammed Khan, the son of Kliizer Khwajch Khan, the 
son of Tughluk Taimur Khan, the son of Aishbugha Khan, 
the son of Dawa Khan, the son of Burak Khan, the son of 
Isan-bugha, the son of Mutukan, the son of Chaghatai Khan, 

the son of Chingiz Khan.^ 

Since the opportunity thus presents itself, I shall now 
briefly state a few particulars regarding the history of the 
Khans Tunis Khan and Isan-bugha Kiian were the sor 
of Weis Khan. The mother of Tunis Khan was of Tnrke 
tan and was either the daughter or graml-daughter 
Sheikh Nur-ed-din Beg, who was one of the Amirs c , 
Kipchak, and had been brought forward by lainuir Beg. 
On the death of Weis Khan, tlie Ulus (or Horde) of the 
Moghuls divided into two parties, one of wliich aifliered to 
Tunis Khan, while the majority sided with Isiln-bugha 
nnviicj nnnocinnpf] ft, .sc^Dtiratloii of tli6 tribc, Hcfore 
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by her one daughter and one son. The daughter married 
Ubeid Khan, and when I took Bokhara and Samarkand, was 
residing there, and being unable to effect her escape, stayed 
behind : when her paternal uncle Syed Muhammed Mirza 
eanie to me in Samarkand as ambassador from Sultan Said 
Khan,^ she accompanied him back, and was married to Sul- 
tan Said Khan. She had a son, Haider Mirza, ^ who, after 
Ills father was slain by the Uzbeks, entered my service and 
remained in it three or four years ; he then took leave of me 
and went to Kashghar to the Khan ; but as 

Everything returns to its original principles, 

Whether pure gold, or silver, or tin ; 

it is said that he has now adopted a commendable course 
of life and become reformed. He excels in penmanship, in 
painting, in fletchery, in making arrow-heads, and thumblets 
for drawing the bow^-string. He is remarkably neat at all 
kinds of handiwork. He has also a turn for poetry, and 
I have received an epistle from him, the style ® of which is 
by no means bad. 

Another of the Khan’s wives was Shah Begum ; though 
he had other wives besides these, yet he had children by 
these two only. Shah Begum was the daughter of Shah 
Sultan Muhammed, King of Badakhshan. The Kings of 
Badakhshan are said to trace back their descent to Sikander 
Filkus This Sultan Muhammed had also another daughter, 
elder than Shah Begum, who was married to Sultan Abiisald 
Mirza, and bore to him Ababeker Mirza. Yunis Khan had 
two sons and two daughters by Shah Begum. Among these, 
Sultan Mahmud Khan was younger than the three daughters 

^ Sultan Said IClian was Prince of Kashghar. 

2 [This was the celebrated author of the Tanlch-i-rasMdi, the 
Ilistorij of the Moghuls 1499-1551).] 

hisha, or art of letter- writing, in Persian, is q[uite a science, 
requiring a long study to be perfectly understood. It is generally 
the art of telling insignificant things in an involved and rhetorical 
style. The number of liernkmces to be observed is quite over- 
wfiielming. 

Alexander the son of Philip, concerning whom the Persians have 
many traditions and idle^ stories. The King of Berwaz, a small 
territory north of Badaklishan, still claims descent from the Mace- 
donian hero. 


[a.d. 1511,] 
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who have been mentioned, and elder than the other three 
children In Samarkand and these quart ers he is generally 
Sultan Ah- called laanikch Khan. Stiltan Ahmed Khan was younger 
mS Khan, than Siiltan Mahmud Khan, and is well known by the name 
of Ilcheh Khan.i He received this denomination irom the 
following circumstance ; In the language of the Kilmaks - 
and Mouhols, they call a slayer Ilaji ; and, as he several 
times overcame the Kilmaks with great slaughter, he on 
that account was generally spoken of under the name of 
Ilaji, which, in pronunciation, was converted into Ilcheh. 

It will often be necessary to make mention of these Khans 
in this history, when their transactions and affairs shall he 
fully detailed. Sultan Xigar Khanum was the younKcst of 
all the family, except one daughter. She %vas given in 
marriage to Sultan Mahmud Mirza (the son of Sultan 
Abusaid Mirza), by whom she had otic son. named Sultan 
Weis, who wll be mentioned in the scTjuel. .Ailei tlic death 
of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, this princess, having taken her son 
along with her, without giving any notice of her intention, 
proceeded to Tashkend to her brothers. A few .N'cars after- 
wards, her brother married her to I’zbek Sultan,® one of the 
Snltans of the Kazaks,^ who was descended of .1 uj i Khan .the 
elde.stsonofChinghLzKhan. WhenSheihrmi Khan defeated 
[A.iT. 1502 .] the Khans, and took Tashkend and Shahrokhia, she fled 
with ten or twelve of her Moghxil attendants to I’zbek 
Sultan, by whom she had two (laughters : one of them was 
given to one of the Sheibani Sultans, and the other to 
Ra,shid Sultan, a son of Sultan Said Khan.® After the death 
of Usbek Sultan, she married Kasim Khan,*’' the chief of the 
horde of the Kazaks. It is .said that no one of 1 he Khans or 
Sultans of the I^zaks ever kept the horde in sucli complete 

» [Alacha Khan from Alachi = lie who kills.] ; 

- The Kilmaks, or Kalemaks, are onr Kalmul:.'!. one of the ehiet-, 
divisions of the Moghuls. ■ . 

= [P. de 0. has Adik Sultan. He was the son of .blni Beg, son of 
Burak {T, S., p. 373).] 

« The Kirghis tribes at this day call theniselvc.s Suhm-hizA', or 
robbers of the desert, and occupy the deserts about Tushkeiul. The 
name Cossack is a corruption of the same word. 

® The Chief of Kashghar. 

« [Her husband’s brother (T. J?., p. 373).] 
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order as Kasim Khan. His army amounted to nearly three 
hundred thousand fighting men. After the death of Kasim 
Khan, she went to Kaslighar to Sultan Said Khan Kashghaii. 
Doulet Sultan Khaniim, who was the youngest daughter 
of all, at the sack of Tashkend tell into the hands of Taimur 
Sultan, the son of Sheibani Khan. By him she had one 
, daughter. She left Samarkand along with me, and lived 
three or four years in Badakhshan, after which she went to 
Kashghar to Sultan Said Kashghari. 

Another of Omer-Sheikh Mirza’s wives was Ulus Aghai, 
the daughter of Khwajeh Hussain Beg ; by her he had one 
daughter, who died young. A year, or a year and a half 
after her marriage, she was removed from the haram. 

Another of his wives was Fatima Sultan Agha, who was 
the daughter of one of the Begs of the Moghul Tumans. 
Omer-Sheikh Mirza married her first of all his wives. 

There was yet another named Karaguz Begum (or the 
black-eyed Princess), whom he married towards the end of 
his days. She was tenderly beloved by Omer-Sheikh Mirza, 
^ and, in order to Hatter him, they allected to derive her origin 
from Manucheher Mirza, the elder brother of Sultan Abusaid 
Mirza. 

He had many women and concubines. One of them was 
Omeid Aghacheh, 'vvho died before the Mirza. In the Mirza’s 
latter days he had one called Yun Sultan, of Moghul extrac- 
tion. Another was Agha Sultan. 

Of his Amirs, one was Khuda-berdi Taimurtash,^ who was 
of the family of the eider brother of Akbugha Beg, the 
Hakim - of Heri. When Sultan Abusaid Mirza besieged 
Juki Mirza in Shahrokhiah, he gave the country of Ferghana 
to Omer-Sheikh Mirza, and sent Khuda-berdi Taimurtash 
with him as Master of his Household.^ At that time Khuda- 
^ berdi Taimurtash was only about twenty-five years of age, 
but young as he was, his method, his arrangements, and 
regulations were excellent. One or two years afterwards, 
when Ibrahim Begchik ravaged the territory of Ush, Khuda- 

i Most Tui’ki names, both of persons and places, have some sig- 
nification. Thus Khuda-berdi means given-of-God, and Taimurtash, 
iron-stone. 

Governor. That is, as Prime Minister. 
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berdi Taimurtasb having pursued and overiaken him, 
a severe battle ensued, in which Kiiuda-berdi was deleated 
and slain. When this event occurred, Sultan Aliined Mirza 
was among the yaiIdk{ov suinnier iiabitalii)iis) of Uratipj)a, 
called Ak Kechghai, eighteen farsangs to the east ol* Samar- 
kand, and Sultan Abusaid Mirza was at Babaklifiki, which 
is twelve farsangs to the east of Heri, when tins iiitelilgeiice 
was transmitted to him express by Abdai Waliab Shaghawck 
The messenger accomplished this distance, wiiieh is oric- 
luindred and twenty-six tarsangs, on horseback In four 
dsiys, 

Hatix Beg Another of his Amirs was Hafiz Beg Duldal, tJie son oi* 
Duldai. Sultan Malik Ivashghari, and a younger br<.dhcr oi* .Uuned 
Haji Beg. After the death of Khuda-benii Beg, he was 
appointed Master of the Household, and sent to siiecced 
him. As he ^vas unpopular among the Begs of Andejan, on 
the death of Sultan Abusakl Mirza, he repaireti to Samar- 
kand, and entered into the service of Sultan Alimed I^Iirza. 
When the news arrived of the defeat of Sultan Ahmed Mirza 
in the battle on the Chir, he was gxw ernor of Uraiippa, and 
when Omer-Sheikli Mirza had reaelied irratip|)a on his way 
to attack Samarkand, Hafiz Beg delhx-rcd up Uie place to 
the Mirza’s people, and hiuiself entererl into his service. 
Omer-Sheikh Mirza again entrusted him with the go\x‘nimeiit 
of Andejan. He latterly wxnt into tiie seiwiec of Sultan 
Mahmud Khan, wiio gave him the charge of Mirza Khan 
[a.d.1504.] with the government of Dizak. Before I took Kiibul he 
had set out by way of Hind, %vith iiic intention of making 
a pilgrimage to Mekka, but, on the road, he departed to the 
mercy of God. He was a plain unassuming man, of few 
words, and not very profound. 

Khwajeh Another was Kliwajeh Hussein Beg, who was a gooci- 
humoured man, of plain, simple manners : he excel led iir 
singing at drinking parties, as was the fashion of the time, 
what was called a sort of Mogimi drink ing-semg. 

)ShfiikhMa- There was another named Sheikh Mazui Beg, who was 
ziclBeg, appointed my governor. His arrangement s and 

discipline w-ere excellent. He had beeii in the service of 


Kushuk 
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Babur Miiza.^ No man stood higher in the esteem of Omer- 
Sheikli Mirza than himself. He was, however, of grossly 
libidinous habits, and addicted to pederasty. 

Ali MazId Beg Kuchin was another. He twice rebelled, 
once in Akhsi and once in Tashkend. He was a libidinous, 
treacherous, good-for-nothing hypocrite. 

Another was Hassan Yakixb Beg, who was frauk,“ good- ^ 

tempered, clever, and active . The following verses are his— - 

Eetmu again, 0 Huma,“ for without the parrot down of thy cheek 

The crow will assuredly soon carry off iny hones. 

He tvas a man of courage, all excellent archer, and remark- 
able for his skill in playing the ganres of cfmiglian '^ and 
leap-fro"'. After the death of Onier-Sheikh Mirza, he be- 
came Master of my Household. He was, however, 
narrow-minded, of small capacity, and a promoter of 

dissension. i Kasim Beg 

Another was Kasim Beg Kuchm, who was one oi the 
ancient Begs of the army of Andejan. He succeeded Hassan 
■ Beg as Blaster of the Household. As long as he lived, his 

‘I' naiTow-minded, 

> This Babur Mirza was the son of Baiesanghar, the son of Shah- 
rokh, one of Taimiir Beg’s sons. He was an active prince, was for some 

time master of Khorasan, and died A. .n. 1457. 

The is a bird much celebrated in oriental poeiry. ^ 

alights on the ground, and it is believed that every head i 

ovMshadows will one day wear a crown. The 

written in the character of one in adveraity, who had formerly m 

form of polo (from Tibetan p«h<, a 
bv hmsemen with long curved sticks. The 
nH^iiiated in Persia 2,000 years ago, whence it reached India 
n^urkiatan though the game as we know it Avas introduced froin 
Manipur ' There were various waj^s of playing 
. whtram described in the 

that ^\kbar played the players were divided into six pans, 
couple playing together for twenty-five minutes (one ^ 

uh trvkm to trundle the ball into a pit. In a manusenpi copy of 

the Tuiii divan of ’AliShcrin “y “ tn^H 

lusttke 1 own, hut the goal is fomed by two masonry or stone 
pillars.] 
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power and consequence with me went on increasing uniii- 
terruptedly. He was a brave man. On one occasion, 
a party of Uzbeks having ravaged the country round 
Kasan, A¥ere on their retreat, when he pursued, overtook, 
engaged, and gave them a severe defeat. He had also 
distinguished himself by his gallant use of liis scimitar in 
presence of Omer-Sheikh Mirza. In the war of Yasi'-kljet ^ 
he made some bold forays. During my difficuities, when 
I proposed going from the hill-country of Masikha to Sultan 
Mahmud Khan, Kasim Beg separated from me, and went 
A.D. 1504. Khosrou Shah. In the year 910, when I took Khosroii 
Shah and blockaded Mukiin in Kabul, Kasim Beg came 
again and Joined me, and I showed him my wonted affection 
and regard. When I attacked the Turkoman Hazaras in 
[A.n. 1511.] the dereli, or glen, of Khish,^ as Kasim Beg, notwithstanding 
his advanced years, displayed more ardour than many 
younger men, I gave him the government of the country of 
Bangash as a reward for his services. Afterwards, on my 
return to Kabul, I appointed him governor to Hiimaiun.^ 
He was received into the mercy of God about the time 
I reduced the Zamin-dawer.® He was a pious, religious, 
faithful Moslem, and carefully abstained from ail doubtful 
meats. His judgement and talents were uncommonly good. 
He was of a facetious turn, and though he could neither 
read nor write, had an ingenious and elegant vein of wit. 
Baba Kuii Another was Baba Knli Beg, of the family of Sheikh Aii 
Baiiader. After the death of Sheikh iMazid Beg, he was 
appointed my governor. When Sultan Ahiiied ]Mirza led 
his army against Andejan, he went over to him and delivered 
Uratif^pa into his hands. After Sultan Mahmud Mirza's 
death, he fled from Samarkand, and was on his Avay to Join 
^ [The reference is to the battle of Yasi-Mjet, fought in a. h. 904 
(a.d. 1499), in which Babur’s army under Kasim Beg was defeated 
by Tambol and the revolted Moghuls {E, B., p. 120),] 

[Erskine in Ms History of Babur states that the territory of 
Masildia Avas a small hill country dependent on Andijan and border- 
ing on Tashkend. In T, E. it is identified with Taraz.] 

[Khush in P. de G.] 

Babur s son, who succeeded him in his dominions. 

^ The district of Zamln-daAV’^er lies about ninety miles Avesb of 
Kandahar, on the right bank of the Helmand, towards the upx)er pait 
of its course, after it issues from the mountains. 
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me, when Sultan Ali Mirza, issuing out of Uratippa, encoun- 
tered, defeated, and slew him. He was remarkable for 
maintaining his troops in good order, and with excellent 
equipments. He kept a watchful eye over his servants, but 
iieither prayed nor fasted, and was cruel, and like an 
infidel in his whole deportment. 

Another was Mir Ali Dost Taghai, who was of the Begs Mir Aii 
of the Tumans of Sagiirichi, and related to my maternal 
gTandmother Isan Doulet Begum. I show^ed him great ^ 
favour from the time of Omer-Sheikh Mirza. I 'was told 
that he 'would be a iiseiul man ; but during all the years 
that he w^as with me, I cannot tell what service he ever did. 

He had been in Sultan Abusaid Mirza’s service, and pre- 
tended to be an enchanter.^ He 'was Grand Huntsman, and 
was a man of disagreeable manners and habits, covetous, 
mean, seditious, insincere, self-conceited, harsh of speech, 
and sour of visage. 

Weis Laghari w^as another. He was from Samarkand and Weis 
of the Tokchi tribe, and was latterly much in the confidence haghari. 
of Omer-Sheikh Mirza. He attended me on my expeditions. 

He was a man of excellent understanding and talents, but 
a little disposed to be factious. 

Mir Giiias Taghai, the younger brother of Ali Dost, was Mir Ghias 
another. None of ali the young Moghul Amirs in Sultan 
Abusaid Mirza’s court was a greater favourite, and the 
Great Seal ^ was delivered to his custody by that prince. 

He was in very great favour 'with Omer-Sheikh Mirza in his 
latter years, and was on intimate terms with Weis Laghari. 

From the time that Sultan Mahmud Khan got possession of [a.b.1494.] 
Kasan, till the end of Ms life, he remained in the service of 
the Khan, by whom he was treated with great consideration. 

He was an extremely witty and jocose man, but fearless in 
debauchery, 

^ [ i. e. ho claimed to i.)rodiice rain by means of the mug i yadah 
or stone.] 

“ Moher-cJiamd^ the square seal. Chardin, in describing the seals 
used in the Persian court in iiis time, says, " Le s^eau carre est le 
pins considere, et celui auqiiel on obeit le plus regulierement ; e’est 
proprement ie s^eaii ou ie seing du roi, car il le porfce a son con ; et 
ses ancetres, dex)uis Abas le Grand, en ont fait de meme.’ — See 
Voyages de Chardin, tom. v, p, 461, of the edition of M. Langles. 
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There was another named Ali Derwish, a native ot 
Khorasan, who served in the Khorasan Bands under bultan 
AbQsaid Mirza ; for when that prince got possession ot 
Samarkand and lUiorasan, he formed such ot the joung 
men of these two kingdoms as were fit for service into bauds 
of household troops, which he termed the Bands ot 
san, and the Bands of Samarkand. He made a gallant 
charge in my presence in the affair at the ga,te ot Samarkand. 
He was a brave man . He wrote the nastuUk character a Iter 
a fashion. He was, however, a gross flatterer, and sordid y 


mean and miserly. 

Kamber Aii, Moghul, an iVkiiteJi/ was aiiotiier ; when 
his father came to the country, he lor some time excuxisec 
the trade of a skinner, whence he got tlie name ol Kambm* 

Aii Selakh (of the skinner). He had served Yiinis Khan in 
the capacity of Ewer-bearer, but llnally arrived at tiie rank 
of Beg. B^rom me he received distinguished lavouis. i 
he had attained high rank, his conduct was exceedingly 
good ; but, after he had gained a certain elevation, he 
became negligent and perverse. He talked a great deal and ^ , 

very idly ; indeed there can be no doubt tliat a great talker 
must often talk foolishly. He was a mao ot contracted 
capacity, and of a muddy brain. 

At the time when this fatal accident - befell Omcr-bheikh 
Uivzti, 1 was in Andejan, at -the Cluirbagh palace. On 
. Tuesday the fiftii of Ramzan, the news reached Andejan ; 

I immediately mounted in the greatest haste, and taking 
witii me such of my followers as were at hand, set out to 
secure tiic castle. When I had just readied what is called t le 
Mirza's gate, Shirini Taghai seized my horse s bridle and 
carried me towards the Id-gah.'^ The idea had entered his 
mind that, as Sultan Ahmed Mirza, who Avas a ].)Owerlul 

1 D-Herbeiot informs us that itichtcji, hi the Mogiml longue, Asr 
simifies a vassal who holds bis estates of a liegc-lord. Sec art. 
Akhtagi, in the Bihliotlieqm Orieniide, hi the Turki it sigmlies 
a gelder! [P. de C. translates ‘ one of the equerries k] 

Babur now returns to the death of his father, wlio was kiUcd be- 
falling from the pigeon-house at Akhsh 

=5 The Id-gdh or iiamdzgdh is generally an open tcmice, w itli a wail 
on the side towards the kibleh, and on the outside of the town, 
whither on festival days the people go out in crowds to pray. 
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prince, was approaching with a great army, the Beg^s of 
kdejan might deliver np both the country and 

hands • he wasthereforeforconduetingme towards Uikend 

ttetunt,, on ,ho *i« of the hiUo in 
that if they should deliver up the country, I might not fall 
into his power, but might join my maternal uncles llchth 

Khan or Sultan Mahmud Khan. 

Khwajeh Moulana I^azi, the son of Sultan Mined Kaz , 
was of the race of Sheikh Burhan-ed-din Ivihj,“ and by 
the mother’s side descended of Sultan Ihk Mazi. te was 
sprung of a religious family that had come to be regarded 
as the protectors of that coimtiy . This family m some sort 
held the office of Sheikh-ul-Islam ^ by I'^reditaiy descent 
and will hereafter be often mentioned. Ihe Ivazi, and the 
Begs who were in the castle, onhearmg of 
sent Khwajeh Muliammed Derzi, who was an old and tiusty 
housdiold servant of Oinei-Sheikh Mirza, and the Beg- 
atkeh or governor of one of his daughters, to dispel oui 
apprehensions. He overtook us and made me turn, a ei 
wkad nearly reached the Id-gah, and conducted me into the 

citadel, where I alighted, l^wajeh Moulana K^^^ 
Beos having met in my presence, held a consultation , and, 
afte hSg mutually communicated their ideas and 
Ci tUel, ptai, «li»i "■'““''’f 
fortress, with its towers and ramparts, in a state ffi dele • 
Halsa^ Yakub, Kasim Kuchin, and some other Begs, who 
hid been sent on an excursion* to Marghiiiaii and that 
quarter, arrived a day or two after, and 
kviee ; and all of them, with one heart and Soul, set thei 

selves zealously to maintain the place. ■ 

“t ti” —o, of a. '“■* “ 

generally one in cacli great city. 

■i [i. e. reconuaisance.] 
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Kaba,^ withiii four farsaiigs of Aiidejaii, and encaiiipecl. 
At tliis time one Dervish Gau, a man of note in Aiidejaii, 
was capitally punished on account of soine seditious 
expressions, an exampie which reduced all the rest of the 
inhabitants to tlieir duty. 

I now sent Kliwajeh Kazi, Uzun Hassaii, and KlBvajeh 
Hussain, as ambassadors, to Sultan Ahmed Mirza, .with 
a message to this ehect : " It is plain that you must place 
some one of your servants in charge of tills country ; I am 
at once your servant and your son ; If you intrust me witli 
this employment, your purpose will be attained in the most 
satislactory and easy way.’ As Sultan Ahmed Mirza was 
a mild, weak man, of lew words, who was implicitly guided 
in all his opinions and actions by his Begs ; and as they were 
not favourably disposed to this proposition, a harsh answer 
was returned, and he marched forward. — But the Almighty 
God,'*^ who, of his perfect power, has, in his mvn good time 
and season, accomplished my designs in the best and most 
proper manner, without the aid of mortal strengtli, on this 
occasion also broiiglit certain events to pass, which reduced 
the enemy to great dilhculties, frustrated the object of tlieir 
expedition, and made them return without success, heartily 
repenting of their attempt. 

Causes of these was the following : the Kaba Is a black river 

his failure, and extremely slimy, insomuch that it can be only passed 
by a bridge : as the liost was veiy numerous, there wns 
a great crowding on the bridge, and many horses and camels 
fell over into the black water and perished. Now as three 
or lour years before this the same troops had siih'ered 
a severe defeat at the passage of the river Chir, the present 
disaster recalled the former to their remembrance, and the 
soldiers of the army were seized WTtii a panic. Another 
circumstance was, that, at this time, a disease attacked the 
horses with such violence that they were taken ill, and began 
to die in great numbers. A third circumstance was, that 

^ Kaba was a small to-wii on the river Kaba, w'est of Ancle j an. 

Babur, like all other Turks, uses the word Tengri for .Deity. 
It is of pagan origin, and seems originally to have been iMogiiui. 
It is now current all over Tartary and in China. It has found its 
I way too into Persian, and is used for the Almighty. 
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they foimd my and subjects so unanimous and 

resolute, that they perceived clearly that their determination 
was to fight to the last drop of their blood, and the last gasp 
• of their life, without yielding, and that they would never 
submit to the government of the invaders. Disconcerted 
by these circumstances, after they had come within one 
farsang of Andejan, they on their part sent Derwish Mu- 
hammed Terkhan,^ who was met near the Id-gah by Hassan 
Yakub, from the castle, when they conferred together and 
patched up a sort of a peace, in consequence of which the 
invading army retired. 

In the meanwhile Sultan Mahmud Khan had entered the 
country on the north of the river of Khojend in a hostile 
manner, and laid siege to Akhsi. J ehangir Mirza was in the rades the 
place, and Ali Derwish Beg, Mirza Kuli Gokultash, Mu- 
hammed Bakir Beg, and Sheikh Abdallah the Chamberlain,® 
were along with him. Weis Laghari and Mir Ghias Taghai 
were also there, but, in consequence of some misunder- 
standing between them and the other Begs, they withdrew 
to Kasan, which was Weis Laghari’s government. As Weis 
* Laghari w^as Beg-atkeh (or governor) to Nasir Mirza, that 

prince resided at Kasan. As soon as the Khan arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Akhsi, these Begs w^aited on him, and 

surrendered Kasan : Mir Ghias continued with the Khan ; 

but Weis Laghari carried off Nasir Mirza and delivered him 
to Sultan Ahmed Mirza, by whom he was given in charge to 
Muhammed MazTd Terkhan. The Khan having approached 
Akhsi, made several assaults on it, but without success ; the 
Begs and youth of Akhsi fought with distinguished valour. 

At this crisis Sultan Mahmud Khan fell sick, and being ^^tis 
besides disgusted with the war, returned to his own country. 

Ababeker Dughlet Kashghari,® who acted as an indepen- " * 

^ [The title of Terhlicm was a very ancient rank or order of nobility 
among the Mongols, and carried with it certain highly esteemed 
jmerogatives (T. J?., i^. 55).] 

2 Jshek-Aglia, lord or keeper qf the entrance or door, an olticer 

resembling the chamberlain, or perhaps rather a Prime Minister, and 
of some consequence in Asiatic courts ^ 

3 [According to the T. ./?. this prince was of the line of the Daghiat 
Amirs. He lost Kashghar to Sultan Sa’id in 1514, and was driven 
into exile and afterwards murdered.] 
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dent prince, and had for several years been Hakim of 
Kashghar and Khuten, was seized, like the rest, with tlie 
desire of conquest, and had advanced to Uzkend, where he 
• constructed a fortress, and employed himself in plundering 
and laying waste the country. Khwa. jell Kazi and a niimlier 
of Begs were dispatched to expel him. When the army 
approached, the Kashgharian, who perceived that lie was 
unable to contend with it, applied to Khirajeh Kazi as 
mediator, and contrived to extricate himself from his 
situation with great address and cimning. 

During these important events, the Begs and younger 
nobility, who had been about Omer-Shelkh Mirza, united 
resolutely", and displayed a noble spirit, lieing eager to de- 
vote their lives to the cause. They afterwards conducted tlie 
Mirza's mother, Shah Sultan Begum, Jehanglr Mirza, and the 
family in the harani, from Akhsi to And ej an, where they per- 
formed the ceremonies of mourning for liiiii, and distributed 
food and victuals to the poor and to religious mendicants. 

When delivered from these dangers, it became necessary 
to attend to the administration and improvement of the 
country, and to placing everything in proper order.*^ The 
government of Andejan, and the prime authority in the 
Court, were bestowed on Hassan Yakub ; Ush was given to 
Kasim Kuchin ; Akhsi and Marghinaii were entrusted to 
Uzfm Hassan and Ali Dost Taghai ; and each of the Regs 
and younger nobility of Omer-Sheikh ^lirza's court hud 
a district, an estate, or portion of land assigned to him, or 
received some mark of distinction suited to his rank and 
consequence.^ 

Meanwhile Sultan Ahmed Alirza, after having made two 
or three marches on his return home, fell very ill, and being 
seized with a burning fever, departed from this transitory 
world, in the territory of Uratippa, Just as he had reaelied 
the Aksu^ (or White river), in the middle of the month 
Shawal 899, in the 44th year of his age. 

and to sniiervising the organization of the army. 

either an otBce, high rank, or pension. 

^ The HaUh-es-SPAf makes him die at Armena, a village on tlie 
Aksii, which is a considerable river, rising in the Asfera. fulls, um\ 
which fails into the Sirr a little to the west of Khojend. 
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He was born in 855, the year in which Siiltan AbnsaTd 
Mirza came to the throne, and was the eldest of all his sons. 
His mother was the daughter of Urda Bugha Terkhan, 
was elder sister of Derwish Muhammed Terkhan, and the 
most respected of the Mirza’s wives. 

He was tall, of a ruddy complexion, and corpulent. He 
had a beard on the forepart of the chin, but none on the 
^ lower part of the clieek . He was a m an of extremely pleasant 

manners. He wore his turban, according to the fashion of 
the time, in what was termed churmdk (the four-plaited), 
with the tie or hem brought forward over the eyebrows. 

He was strictly attached to the Hanifah sect, and was 
a true and orthodox believer. He unfailingly observed the 
five stated daily prayers, and did not neglect them even 
when engaged in drinking parties. He was attached to 
Khwajeh Obeidullali, who was his religious instructor and 
guide. He was polite and ceremonious at all times, but 
particularly in his intercourse with the Khwajeh ; insomuch 
that they say, that, while in company with him, however 
i long they sat, he never changed the position of his knees, 
by shifting the one over the other, except in one instance, 
when, contrary to his usual practice, he rested the one knee 
on the other. After the Mirza rose, the Khwajeh desired 
them to examine what there was particular in the place in 
which the Mirza had been seated, when they found a bone 
lying there 

He had never read any, and, though brought up in the 
city, was illiterate and unrefined. He was a plain honest 
Turk, but not favoured by genius. He was, however, a just 
man ; and as he always consulted the reverend Khwajeh 
in affairs of importance, he generally acted in conformity 
to the law. He was true to his promises, and faithful to his 
compacts or treaties, from which he never swerved. He was 
brave ; and though he never liappened to be engaged hand 
to hand in close combat, yet they say that in several actions 
he showed proofs of courage. He excelled in archer^". 

^ with a dark brown beard. 

^ It will be recolieeted that the Asiatics sit cross-legged, on a carpet. 
The bone of a dead animal being impure, is thought to defile a Miisul- 
man, who is obliged, after touching it, to. purify liimself. 
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was a good marksman . With his arrows and forked arrows 
he generally hit the mark and in riding from one side of 
the exercise ground to the other, he used to hit the brazen 
basin several tiines.^ Latterly, when he became very 
corpulent, he took to bringing down pheasants and quails 
with the goshawks, and seldom failed. He was fond of 
hawking, and was particularly skilled in flying the hawk, an 
• aimiseraent which he freqiientiy practised. If you except 
Ulugh Beg Mirza, there was no other king who equalled 
him in field sports. He was singular^ observant of deco rum, 
insomuch that it is said, that even in private, be fore h i s own 
people and nearest relations, he never uncovered his feet.^ 
Whenever he took to drinking %vine, he would drink without 
intermission for twenty or thirty da 3 ^s at a stretch, and 
then he would not taste wine for the next twenty or thirt\’ 
days. In his social parties he would sometimes sit da\’ and 
night, and drink profusely ; on the days when he did not 
drink, he ate pungent substances.*'^ He was naturaily of 
a penurious disposition, was a simple man, of fe-w words, 
and entirely- guided by his Begs. 

His wars. He fought four battles : the first with Sheikh Jemal 

^ he refrained from conviviality. 


^ [P. de C. has ‘ the duck % which niaj^ have been a mark pnt up 
to shoot at.] 

“ This refers to an exercise in archerv practised the TCuks. 
A brazen basin (kapak) is placed on the top of a very lofty pole, to 
serve as a mark. This is shot at, sometimes from a fixed station, 
a-nd sometimes while the archer gallops across the ground and past 
the mark at full speed. Abulglnrzi Bahader, in his account of the 
festival of Kiun Khan, describes a similar exercise. " He caused to 
be erected near these tents two trees, fort\’' fathoms liigh, and a golden 
hen to be fixed on the top of the tree, which \yas planted near the 
tents on the right hand ; and on the top of the tree which was planted 
near the tents on the left side, a hen of silver ; ordering that all who 
bore the name of Bussick should exercise themselves in shooting at 
the golden lien, running full speed, and that those of the name of 
Utz-ock should shoot in the same manner at the silver hen ; and be 
ordered considerable prizes for those who hit the hen.’ — Genealogical 
Ilistori/ of the Tatars, vol. i, p. 22. London, 1730. 8vo. 

^ When the Asiatics sit down, they draw in their legs under tlieir 
bodies. It is regarded as a mark of disrespect, or of great familiarity, 
to show their feet. Their long and loose dress renders it easy to 
conceal them. 
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ArgMn, the younger brother of Niamet Arghun, in the 
territory of Zamln/ at Akar-tuzi, in which he was victorious; 
the second with Omer-Sheikh Mirza, at Khawas,^ in which 
likewise he w'as victorious ; the third affair was with Sultan 
Mahmud Khan, in the vicinity of Tashkend, on the river 
Chir, in which there was in truth no battle, for as soon as 
a few scattered plundering Moghuls came up with the army, 
and seized some baggage, a whole mighty host, without 
fighting, without resistance, and no man having engaged 
another, or even seen an enemy, was completely panic- 
struck and broken up, and numbers of them drowned in 
their disorderly flight across the Chir.^ His fourth battle 
was with Haider Gokaltash, in the confines of Yar-ailak,'^ in 
which he was victorious. 

He possessed the countries of Samarkand and Bokhara, 
which his father had given him ; and, after the death of 
Sheikh Jemal, %vho was slain by Abdal Kadus,® he got 
possession of Tashkend, Shahrokhia, and Seiram. He after- 
wards gave Tashkend and Seiram to his younger brother, 
Omer-Sheikh Mirza ; and also, for some time, occupied 
Khojend and Uratippa. 

He had two sons, who died young, and five daughters, 
four of whom were by Katak Begum. The eldest of them 
all was Rabia Sultan Begum, whom they called Karaguz 
(or the Black-eyed) Begum. He gave her in his lifetime to 
Sultan Mahmud Khan, by whom she had a son, named 
Baba Khan, a very promising boy. When the Uzbeks slew 
the Khan in Khojend, they put to death him and many 
others like him of tender years.® After the death of Sultan 

1 [Zamm, according to P. de C., is the capital of a small district 
in the district of Samarkand on tlie road to Ferghana.] Akar-tiizi 
signifies the plain of the flowing stream. 

2 Kliawas lies between Uratippa and Tashkend. 

® [An account of this battle (1469) is given in the T* (p. 116), 
in which the Sultan's defeat is attributed to the treachery of Sheibani 
Khan.] 

^ [This, according to P. de Cl, is the country which stretches to the 
north-east of Samarkand on the eastern slope of the Ak Tagh.] 

[An account of this incident, which occurred in 1472, is given in 
the T, P., j>. 95.] 

« [The murder of Sultan Mahmud and his five sons by Sheibani’ s 
orders in 1508 is fully described in T, E,, p. 102.] 
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Alahmiid Klian, Jani Beg Sultan married her. The second 
daughter was Saliiieh Sultan Begum, who was called Ak 
Begum (or the Fair Lady). After Sultan Ahmed Mirza’s 
death, Sultan Mahmud Mirza celebrated her marriage wit! i 
his own eldest son, Sultan Masaud Mirza, wdtli great festivity. 
She afterwards fell into the hands of tlie Kashgiiarian at tlie 
same time with Shah Begum and Meher Nigar Kiiaiium. 
The third daughter was Aisha Sultan Begum. When 
I visited Samarkand, at the age of five years, she was 
betrothed to me. She afterwards came to Khojend during 
the troubles, when I married her ; ^ and, about tlie time 
when I took Samarkand the second time, I had one dauglil er 
by her, wdio lived only a few days. She left my lamily before 
the overthrow of Tashkend, induced by the machinations 
of her elder sister. The fourth daughter was Sultanim 
Begum, who was married first to Sultan All Mirza, after- 
wards to Taimur Sultan, and lastly to Mahdi Sultan. The 
youngest of all his daughters was Maasumeh Sultan Begum, 
whose mother^ Habibeh Sultan Begum, was of the tribe 
of Arghun, and the daughter of one of Sultan Argluln's 
brothers. I saw her when I went to Khorasan, and, 
being pleased with her, asked her in marriage and carried 
her to Kabul, wliere I married her. I had by her one 
daughter, at the time of whose birth she was taken ill in 
childbed, and "was united to the mercy of God. The 
daughter Avhom she bore received her mother’s name. 

Of his wives and ladies, the principal was Aleher Nigar 
Khamim, the eldest daughter of Yunis Khan, who was 
betrothed to him by his father, Sultan Abusaid Mi3.’za. She 
was my mother's eldest sister of the full blood. 

Another of his wives was of the lamiiy of Terkhans, and 
named Terkhan Begum. 

Another was Katak Beguni, who was the foster-sister of 
this same Terkhan Begum. Sultan Ahmed Mirza married 
lier for love. He was prodigiously attaclied to her, and she 
governed him with absolute sway. She drank wine. During 
her life, the Sultan durst not venture to frequent any other 

^ [Babur was betrothed to Ayesha in 1488 and married her in 1499 
{E. p. 128).] 
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of his ladies. At last, however, he put her to death, and 
delivered himself from his reproach. 

Another of Ms wives was Khanzadeh Begum, who was Khanzadeh 
sprung of the Khans of Termez. When I went to Samar- 
kand, at the age of five years, to visit Sultan Ahmed Mirza, 
he had newly married her, and she still kept her tace covered 
with a veil, according to the eiistoin of the Turks.^ He 
directed me, and I took oif her veil. » 

Another of them w^as the daughter of the daughter of Latif 
Ahmed Haji Beg, named Lat if Begum, who, after the 
Mirza’s death, was married to Hamzah Sultan, by wdiom she 
had three sons. When I defeated the Sultans under the 
Gonimand of Hamzeh Sultan and Taiimlr Sultan, and took 
Hissar,2 these princes, as well as the children of the other 
Sultans, fell into my hands, and I set ail of them at liberty. 

There was another, named Habibeh Sultan Begum, the Habibeh 
brother’s daughter of Sultan Arghun. Begum 

Of his Amirs, one was Jani Beg Duldai, the younger His Amirs, 
brother of Sultan Malik of Kashghar. Sultan Abusaid 
Mirza conferred on him the government of Samarkand, 
with the prime direction of Sultan Ahmed Mirza’s court. 

He was a man of singular habits and manners, and many 
strange stories are related of him. Among these it is said, 
that, when he held the government of Samarkand, an 
ambassador came from the Uzbeks, who was famous among 
them for his strength. The Uzbeks call a very stout champion 
hukeh, Jani Beg asked him, ‘ Why do they call you 
iMkeh ? If you are a b fikeh, come let us have a set-to The 
ambassador, do what he would, was unable to get off. The 
Hakim grappled with the Uzbek, who was thrown. Jani 
Beg was a man of perfect courage. 

Another of his nobles was Ahmed Haji Beg, who was the Ahmed 
son of Sultan Malik of Kiishghar. Sultan Abusald Mirza 
gave him the government of Ileri, which he retained for 
some time. After the death of his paternal uncle, Jani Beg, 

^ It is customary among the Turki tribes for the bride to continue 
veiled, even in her own family, for some time after her marriage. 

When a few days have elapsed, some child from among her relations 
is desired to pluck the veil off and run away. This is believed to 
procure the child so employed success in marriage. 

“ [This occurred in A. I), 1511.] 

D 2 
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he was appointed to succeed iiim in his rank and dignity', 
and sent to Samarkand. He was of an ingenious and 
rnanJy cliaraeter, and in his poetical compositions assumed 
the name of Wafai. He was the aiiilior of a dnedth^ and 
was no mean poet. The following is his : 

Let me alone to-day, iny good judge, for I am tipsy ; 

Call me to account some other time, when you catch me sober. 

Mir Ali Sher Nawai accompanied him when he came from 
Heri to Samarkand ; but when Sultan Hussein Mirzo 
became King, he went to Heri, wliere lie was received with 
most extraordinary favour. Ahmed Haji Beg kept excellent 
iiorses of the bi'eed termed Tipehak.- He was an admirable 
horseman, and most of his Tipchaks were of his own breed- 
ing. Though a brave man, his generalshi}) was not equal to 
his courage. He was careless, and left the conduct of his 
affairs and enterprises to his servants and dependants. 
When Baiesang’har Mirza attacked Sultan Ali Mirza in 
Bokhara,'^ and was defeated, Ahmed Haji Bog was taken 
prisoner and shamefully put to death, on the charge of tlie 
blood of Derwish Muhainmed Terkhan.^ 

Another of his officers was Derwish Miihammed Terkhan, 
the son of Urda Bugha Terkhan,''’ and full maternal uncle of 
^ a good iiatiired 


^ The composition of a diirdn is considered as the great trial of 
skill among the jioets of Persia. It is a series of poems, in which the 
rhyme is taken successively from each letter of the alphabet, begin- 
ning with a poem, the rhymes of which terminate with the first letter 
of the alphabet, and finishing with one rhyming with the last. In 
these diwd-ns there are generally many poems rliyming in the same 
letter. 

2 Bound-bodied and swift. — Lcydtn. They are taught particular 
Xmees. 

[In A.n. 1495.] 

^ The Mohammedan law admitting of the doctrine of retaliati^iu, 
a murderer is frequently given up to the avengers of blood, the nearest 
relations of the person murdered, by whom he is sometimes ransomed, 
.sometimes x>ut to death with circtimstanees of great cruelty. 

^ The Terhhfm tvas oiiginally a rank among the liloghuls and 
Turks, though in the time of Babur it had come to belong to a par- 
licular family or clan. The ancient Terklidn was exempt from ali 
duties ; he did not divide his booty even with the prince’s collectors ; 
he could go into the royal presence without asking leave, and was to 
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Sultan Alimed Mirza and Sultan Mahmud Mirza. He stood 
higher in rank and estimation with the Mirza than any other 
of the Begs * He was a good Moslem, of religious habits, and 
simple manners, and was constantly reading the Koran. 
He was very fond of chess, and played much and well. He 
was extremely skilful in falconry, and excelled in flying his 
hawks. In the troubles between Sultan Ali Mirza and 
Baiesanghar Mirza he died, in bad repute, in the height of 
his greatness. 

Another w^as Abdal Ali Terkhan, a near relation of Derwish 
Muliammed Terkhan; he married Derwish Muhammed 
Terkhan’s younger sister, who was the mother of Baki 
Terkhan. Though Derwish Muhammed Terkhan was his 
superior, not only according to the customs and rules of the 
tribe, but in rank and estimation ; yet this haughty 
Pharaoh pretended to look down upon him. For some 
years he possessed the government of Bokhara, when his 
servants amounted to three thousand. He maintained 
them well and handsomely. His information and intelli- 
gence,*^ his forms of judicial investigation, his court, his suite, 
his entertainments ^ and levees, were all quite princely. He 
was a strict disciplinarian, tyrannical, lascivious, and 
haughty. Sheibani Khan, though he did not take service 
with him, lived with him for some time. Many of tlic 
smaller and more inconsiderable Sultans w^ere in his service. 
This Abdal Ali Terkhan was the prime cause of the rise 
and progress of Sheibani Khan’s fortune, as well as of the 
dow nfall and destruction of the family of the ancient 
Khans. 

Syed Yusef Oghlakchi was another. His grandfather was 
from the horde of Moghuls. Ulugh Beg Mirza had promoted 
and patronized his father. He w’as a man of profound 

His gifts and presents, 

be pardoned nine times, be the fault what it would. Abul-faraj, ap. 
Petis do ia Croix’s Life of GewjMs, j). 49. 8ee also Vie de Tinmr, 

\ ol ii, p. 107. lie had }X*rfect liberty of sx>eech, and might say what 
lie pleased in the royal presence. 

^ The skilnn was an entertainment to dependants, in which food 
w'^as often distributed, instead of giving a regular dinner ; much as 
the sport ula was given by the Homan -paironi to their dientes* 
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reflection and counsel, was brave, and excelled m the 
exercise of throwing the Jerld.‘ He w^ one of those wto 
were with me when I first went to Kabul. I should him 
oreat attention, and indeed he was deserving of it Ihe 
A n. 1505.] first time that I led my army against Hindustan, I Jett Syed 
Yusef Beg behind in Kabul, and he departed into the mticy 

of God that same year. . , ' +■ 

There was another named Derwish Beg, ot the race 


Dei'Mlsb 

BeL^ 


Ailvo Taimtir Beg, who was a favourite of raimur Beg - 

was extiviiieiy attached to the reverend Khwajch ObeiduUali, 
was skilled in the science of music, and a good performer. 
He had a genius for poetry. When Sultan Ahmed Mirza was 
routed oil the banks of the Chir, he perished in the river.- 
(uhaauuod Another was Muhammed Mazid Terkluui, ^’'1“ ^ ^ 
brother of the full blood to Derwish Muhammed 1 eiklian, 
but Younger. He was for some years Hakim or Governor 
of Turkestan. Sheibani Khan took Turkestan troiii Mm. 
He had an excellent judgement and understanding, but was 
impudent and voluptuous.'*' The second and third time 
that I took Samarkand he came to me, and I^pve him 
a favourable reception. He fell in the battle of KQ1-Mahk.“ 
Baki Terkhun was another, the son of i^bdal Ali Terkliaii, 
and maternal cousin of Sultan -\hnied Mirza^ After his 
father's death he had the government of Bokhara. In the 
time of Sultan Ali Mirza he rose to great consequence, and 
his retainers amounted to five or six thousand . He was far 
from being in a proper state of subjection or obedience to 
Sultan Ali Mirza. He engaged Sheibani Khan and was 
defeated at the fort of Dahusi,'* when Sheibani Khan, 
pursuing his advantage, took Bokhara. He was very lond 
of hawking, and is said to have had seven hundred falcons 

unscruimloiis and vicious. 

1 Both Mr. Elphinstone’g Turk! copy and the Bersiaii read, ‘ He 
played well on the ImUiz,’ a kind of nrasieal instrument. l.This, too, 

is P. de O.’s reading.] . . 

2 fMaliiuiid Khan defeated Ahmed .Miiv.a on tiie ( hir m i IhS 

{E.B.).] 

[This battle was fought in 1512 {E. ^ ^ ^ _ 

^ [This was a place situated between iSaniarkaud and Bokliara, 
The battle was fought in 1500 {E, B.),] 


Mazid 

Terkliun. 


.3a ki 

rerkhuu. 
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at one time. His manners and habits were such as cannot 
weii be described ; lie was educated and grew up in the 
midst of magnificence and state. As his father had con- 
ferred benefits on Sheibani Khan, he went over and Joined 
iiim ; but that ungenerous and ungrateful man showed not 
the least return of favour or kindness for the good which he 
had received ; and Baki Terkl^n departed this life in great 
wretchedness and misery, in the country of Akhsi, 

Another was Sultan Hussain Arghun. As he for some fehltan 
time held the government of Karakiil, he was thence known ^,^5“ 
by the name of Sultan Hussain Karakuii. He was a man 
of reflection and sound Judgement, and was much with me. tj 

Another was Kul Muhammed Baghdad Kuchin, a man KuiMu- 

hamnied 

of courage. . . i Baghdad 

Abdal Kerim x^shret was another ; he was an Yuighur ^ Kuchin. 

and chambeiiaiii to Sultan Ahmed Mirza. He was a man Abdal Ke- 
auu. ^ rim Aslu’eL 

of generosity and courage. 

After the death of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, the Begs, having 
hekla consultation, dispatched a messenger over the hills ^ Mirza’s 
to Siiitan Mahmud Mirza to invite him to Join them. Mean- 
while Malik Muhammed Mirza, who was the son of Mami- markand. 
cheher Mirza, Sultan Abusaid Alirza’s elder brother, having 
separated from the camp, set out, attended by some low 
desperadoes and adventurers, and repaired to Samarkand 
for the pur[)osc of asserting his pretensions to the sove- 
reignty ; but he could accomplisii nothing, and was only the Unsuccess- 
causc of his own destruction, and of the death of several ^ * 
innocent princes. 

Sultan Alahmud Mirza, as soon as he received intelligence 
of tliese events, lost no time in repairing to Samarkand, and 
mounted the throne without any kind of dilflculty. He 
soon, however, by some of his proceedings, disgusted both 
liigh and low, soldiery and subjects, who began to fall oft 
from him. The first of tiiese offensive acts regarded the 
Malik ?duhammed Alirza, who has been mentioned, who 
\Yas his uncle's sun, and his own son-in-law : he sent to the 

1 [Alonibers of the celebrated Uighur tribe were often chosen as 
secretaries to the Tartar princes.] 

- Sultan Alahmud Alirza was then at Hissar. The messenger, 
therefore, was obliged to cross the Karafcagh Alouiitains. 


Causes of 
his un- 
popularit}^ 
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Guk-serai ^ four ' Mirzas, ■ two . of ■ whom he ■ suffered to live, 
but murdered Malik Muhammed Mirzaj and another Mirza.^ 
Though Malik Mohammed Mirza was certainly not free 
from blame, the other prince had been guilty of no kind of 
fault or crime whatever. Another circumstance which 
added to his unpopularity was, that though his plan of 
government and general arrangements were laudable, and 
though he was naturally just, and qualilied to direct the ^ 
concerns of the revenue, being well versed in the science of 
arithmetic, yet his temper had something in it tyrannical 
and profligate. Immediately on his arrival at Samarkand , 
he began arranging, on a new system, the whole of tlie 
regulations of government, including the expenditure and 
taxes. The dependants of Khwajeh Obeiduliah, who, by 
tlicir iniiiience, had formerly protected many poor defence- 
less persons from oppression, and delivered them froiu 
difficulties, now on the contrary" suifered great hardship 
themselves, and were exposed to much severity and oppres- 
sion ; naji this severity and harsh treatment were extended ^ 
even to the family of the Khwajeh himself. What added ^ 
to these e\dis was, that, as the Prince himself was tyrannical 
and debauched, his Begs and servants all faithfully imitated 
his example. The men of Hissar, and particularly tlie bod}^ 
of troops that followed Khosrou Shah, were constantly 
engaged in debauchery and drinking ; and to such a length 
did matters go, that when one of Khosrou Shah’s retainers 
had seized and carried off another man’s wife by force, on 
the husband's coming with a complaint to Khosrou Shah, 
he received for answer — ‘ You have had her for a great 
many years ; it is certainly but fair that he should now 
have her for a few days.’ Another circumstance which 
disgusted the inhabitants was, that none of the townsmen 
or shop-keepers, and not even the Turks and soldiers, could 
leave their houses, from a dread lest their <*hildren should ^ 

Add some of these had not any right to ruling rank, lior flid they 
aspire to it. 


The Guk-serai, or Green mansion, was the juison of the Prhiee.s 
of the house of Taimur, which when they entered, they were never 
expected to return. The import of the 'phrase to mid to Unt'-mral 
is afterwards explained. 
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be carried off for eatamites. The people of Samarkand, 
who, for twenty-five during the reign of Sultan 

Ahmed Mirza, had lived in ease and tranquillity, and had 
seen affairs in general managed according to justice and 
law, in consequence of the influence enjoyed by the reverend 
Khwajeh, were stung to the soul at the prevalence of such 
unbridled licentiousness and tyranny ; and great and small, 
rich and poor, lifted up their hands to heaven in suppil ca- 
tions for redress, and burst out into curses and imprecations 
on.thc MIrza’s'head. ^ 

[Persian) Beware of the smoke of internal wounds ; 

For a wound, thongh hidden, will at last break out. 
Afflict not, if you can, even one hejart, 

For a single groan is sufficient to confound a world. ^ 

From the judgenient that attends on such crime, tyranny, 
and wickedness, he did not reign in Samarkand above five 
or six months. 

EVENTS OF THE YEAR 900.2 

This year Abdal Kadus Beg came to me as ambassador 
from Sultan Mahmud Mirza, on the occasion of the marriage 
of his eldest son Sultan Masaud Mrza to Ak-Begum, the 
second daughter of his elder brother Sultan Ahmed Mirza, 
and brought me a marriage present, consisting of almonds 
and pistachios of gold and silver. This ambassador, on his 
arrival, while he openly claimed kindred to Hassan Yakub, ^ 
yet secretly pursued the object for which he had come, 
that of diverting him from his duty,®* and of gaining him over 
to his master’s interest, by tempting offers and flattering 
promises. Hassan Yakub returned him a conciliatory 
answer, and in reality was gained over. When the ceremonial 
of the congratulations on the marriage was over, the aiiibas- 

This ambassador, who had ties of relationship with Hasan Yakiib, 
had only come in reality to divert him from his duty. 


^ [These ^’erses are to be found in Sa’di’s GtdisUm, 1-27,] 

- This year commenced Detober 2, a. n. 1494. 

[This nobleman joined Babur in 1494, and was made Master of 
the l lousehoki, and later in the same year was appointed Protector, 
and governor of Andejaii pj). 86-^91),] 
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sador took leave.; la the course of five or six inoiitlis the 
iiiaiiners of Hassan Yakub were visibly eliaiiged ; he began 
to coiidiict himself with great iiiipropriety to those wdio 
were about me ; and it was evident that his ultimate 
object was to depose me, and to make Jehangir MIrza king 
in my place. His deportment towards the wdiole of the Begs 
and soldiers was so highly reprehensible, that nobody could 
remain ignorant of the design which he had formed. In 
eoiise€|iieiice of this, Khw^ajeh Kazi, Hasiin ivuehin, Ah 
Dost Taghai, Uzun Hassan, and several others who were 
attached to my interests, having met at my grandmother 
Isan Doulet Begum’s, came to the resoliitloii of dismissing 
Hassan Yakub, and in that way of putting an end to liis 
treasonable views. 

There were few of her sex who equalled my graiidmotlier 
Isan Doulet Begum ^ in sense and sagacity. She was 
uncommonly far-sighted and judicious ; many alf airs and 
enterprises of importance were conducted by her advice. 
Hassan Yakub was at this time in the citadel, and my 
mother and grandmother in the stone fort.'^ I proceeded 
straiglit to the citadel, in execution of the plan which had 
been concerted. Hassan Yakub, who had mounted aiid 
gone a-liimting, on receiving intelligence of what was going 
forward, posted olf for Samarkand. The Begs and others 
in his interest were taken prisoners. These were Muhammed 
Bakir Beg, Sultan Mahmud Duidai, the father of Sultan 
Muhammed Duldm, and some others. The greater part of 
them I allowed to proceed to Samarkand. Kasim Kuclnn 
was appointed Master of the Houseiiold,- and reeei\'ed the 
government of Andejan. 

Hassan Yakub, after having pi'oeeeded as far as Kaiidba- 
dani on his way to Samarkand, a few days after, in pursuance 
of his treacherous intentions, resolved to make an attempt 
on Akhsi ; and, with that view, entered the territory of 
Khokiin.^ On receiving information of Uus, I <]ispatehed 

the fort of the outer wall. 

^ She was the widow of Yimis Khan, tla- eliief of the 
That is to say, prime minister. 

* Khokan, the Khwakend of the Arabian geographers, is tiie 
modern Khokaud, which lies on the road from Khojend to Alilisi. 
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several Begs with a body of troops to fall upon him without 
loss of time. The Begs having sent on some troops in 
advance, Hassaii Yaktib, who received intelligence of the 
circilmstance, fell by night on this advanced guard, which 
was separated from the iiiain body, surrounded the quarters 
they had taken up for the night, and attacked therii by 
discharges of arrows ; but, having been 'wounded in the Is slain, 
dark in his hinder parts, by an arrow shot by one of his own 
men, he was unable to retreat, and fell a sacrifice to his own 
misdeeds, (Persian verse) ■ 

When thou hast done wrong, hope not to be secure against calamity ; 

For its appropriate retribution awaits every deed.^ 


This same year I began to abstain from forbidden or 
dubious meats ; and extended my caution to the knife, 
the spoon, and the table-cloth : I also seldom omitted my 
midnight prayers. 

In the month of the latter Rabia, Sultan Mahmud Mirza 
was seized with a violent disorder, and, after an illness of 
six days, departed this life, in the forty-third year of 
his age. 

He w’as born in tiie year S57, and was the third son of 
Sultan Abusaid Mirza by the same mother as Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza. He w^as of sliort stature, with little beard, corpulent, 
and a very rough-hewui man in his appearance. 

As for his manners and habits,^ he never neglected his 
prayers, and his arrangements and regulations w^ere excel- 
lent ; he was well versed in calculation, and not a single 
dirhem or dinar ^ of his revenues w^as expended without his 
knowledge. He w^as regular in paying the allowances of his 
servants ; and his banquets, his donatives, the ceremonial 
of Ms court, and his entertainment of his dependants, were 


Jtiii. 149o. 

Death of 
Sultan . 
Maliinud 
Mirza. 

A.D. 145r3. 
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Manners. 


^ He had good qualities. 


^ [These verses are taken from Nizami’s Khiisru Shirin.] 

“ The Miisulmans have many observances regarding unlawful 
meats, and ceremonial dellltmients. Some of these are not mueh 
attended to by soldiers or men in active life. 

The dirhem and dinar are Persian pieces of money : the former 
is now of the value of about tivepence halfj[>enny ; the latter of about 
nine shillings. 
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all excellent in their kind, and were conducted by a fixed 
rule and method. His dress was elegant, and according to 
the fashion of the day.^ He never permitted either the 
soldiery or people to deviate in the slightest degree from 
the orders or regulations which lie prescribed. In the 
earlier part of his life he was much devoted to falconry, and 
kept a number of hawks ; and latterly was very fond of 
liunting the n ihilam^ He carried his violence and debauchery 
to a frantic excess ; and was eonstantiy drinking wine. He 
kept a number of catamites ; and over the whole extent of 
his dominions, wherever there was a handsome boy or youtl*, 
he used every means to carry him off, in order to gratify his 
passion. The very sons of his Begs, nay liis own foster- 
brothers,^ and the children of his foster-brothers, he made 
catamites and employed in this way. And such currency 
did this vile practice gain in his time, that every man had 
liis boy ; insomuch, that to keep a catamite was thought 
to foe a creditable thing, and not to have one was regarded 
as rather an imputation on a man’s spirit. iVs a judgement 
upon him for his tyranny and depravity, all his sons w^ere 
cut off in their youth. 

He had a turn for versifying, and composed a dkmu ; but 
his poetry is fiat and insipid : and it is surely better not to 
write at all than to write in that style. He was of an 
unbelieving disposition, and treated Khwajeh Obeidullah 
very ill. He was, in short, a man equally devoid of courage 
and of modesty. He kept about him a number of buffoons 
and scoundrels, wdio acted their \ ile and disgraceful tricks 
in the face of the court, and even at jiiiblic audiences. 

» Omit this sentence, 

^ [Mr. 11. Beveridge in 'an mterestiiig letter in the J. It A. 6'. 
(1900, pp. 137-8) explains the meaning of this obscure word. It is 
mentioned in the Akbar-mmek as the Badakshi eqoivalent of 
tasqawal = ‘ a shutter up of the road .Mj,-. .Beveridge thinks the 
term may have been, applied to an obstacle placed in the jiath of 
driven deer to check or turn them, and hence may (‘orresjaaid to 
our driving of game,] 

The connexion formed between f(.»ster-brihhei,*s is always very 
strong in rude ages. The Turks called them ijol-HUdAi, or heart of 
stone, to denote their unchangeable attachment. .Babur often 
mentions his gokultmhes with great affection. 
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He spoke ill, and his enunciation was often quite imin- 

telligiblc. 

He fought two bailies, l>otli of them with Sultan Hussain His wars. 
Mirza ; ^ the first at x^sterabad,- inwdiich hew'as defeated ; 
the second in the territory of Andekhud/" at a place named 
Chekman/ in which likewise he was defeated. He went 
twice OB a religious war against Kaferistan ® on the south 
of Badaklishan ; on which account he used in the tughra ® 
of his Firmans the style of Sultan Mahmud Ghazi.’ 

Sultan Abiisaid Mirza bestow'ed on him Asterabad, and, Hisdo- 
afler the unfortunate business of Irak,® he repaired to ^^hmons. 
Kliorasan. At that crisis Kamber Ali Beg, the Hakim 
of Hissar, vdio, according to orders which he had received 
from Sultan Abusaid Mirza, was conducting the army of 
Hindustan ® towards Irak to the assistance of that prince, 
had got as far as Khorasan, wdiere be joined Sultan Mahmud 
Mirza. The people of Khorasan, immediately on hearing 
the report of Sultan Hussain Mirza 's approach, rose in 
revolt, and drove Sultan Mahmud Mirza out of Khorasan ; 

^ whereupon he repaired to Sultan Ahmed Mirza at Samar- 
kand. A few months after, Syed Beder, Khosrou Shah, and 
some other officers, under the direction of Ahmed Mushtak, 
carried off Sultan Mahmud Mirza, and fled with him to 
Hissar, to Kamber Ali Beg. From that time downward, 
Kolugha, with all the countries to the south of the hill of 
Kotin, such as Termez, Cheghanian, Hissar, Khutlan, 

at first 

Ail the country situated to the south of Kohluga and the hill of 
Kotin, 

^ [Hosain Baikara was Sultan of Khorasan, and died in 1500.] 

- On the south-east corner of the Caspian. 

[This town is situated to the south of the Oxus between Balkh 
and Merv, some 88 miles to the west of the former.] 

« ^ Mr. Metcalfe’s copy has Chehmdn -serai. 

The country of the Siahposhes. 

The iuglwa is the ornamented preamble of public papers con- 
taining the prince’s titles, &c. 

GMizi means victorious in a holy war. 

8 [The " calamity of Irak in which Abu Sa’id and his vast host 
perished, occurred in 1469.] 

® [Hindustan here probably denotes the districts of Badakhshan, 

Termiz, and Hissar.] 

The hill of Kotin seems to be the mountainous country that 
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Kunduz, Badakhshan, and the districts as far as the moun- 

tain of Hindii-kusli, remained in the possession of Sultan 

Mahmud Mirza. On the death of his elder brother Sultan 
Ahmed Mirza, that prince’s territories also fell into hishands. 

He had five sons and ele%'en daughters. The eldest oi his 
sons was Sultan Masaild Mirza, whose mother was Khanza- 
deh Begum, a daughter of Mir BuzQrg of Termez ; anotlier 
of his sons was Baiesanghar Mirza, whose mother was ,. 
Pasheh Begum ; a third was Sultan Ali Mirza, whose mother, 
Zuhreh Beghi Agha, was an Uzbek and a concubine. 
Another son was Sultan Hussain Mirza, whose mother was 

Khanzadeh Begum, the grand -daughter V of Mir Buzuip-. 

He went to the mercy of the Almighty in his father s life- 

time at the age of thirteen. The other son was Sultan W eis 
Mirza whose mother, Sultan Nigar Khanum, was a daughter 
of Yunis Khan, and the younger sister of my mother. The 
transactions of these four Mirzas will be detailed m the 

succeeding years. ^ 

Of the daughters, three were by the same mother with 

Baiesanghar Mirza ; the eldest of whom Sultan Mahmud , 
Mirza gave in marriage to Malik Miihammcd Mirza, the son 
of his paternal uncle Manucheher Mirza. By Kiianzadch 
Be-^um, the grand-daughter of Mir Buziirg, he had five 
daughters, the eldest of whom, after the death of Sultan 
Mahmfid Mirza, was given to Ababeker Kashghari. The 
second daughter was Begeh Begum, whom Sultan Hussain 
Mirza. when he besieged Hissar, engaged to Haider Mirza, 
his son by Payandeli Sultan Begum, a daughter oi AbusaXd 
Mirza ; after which he made peace and raised the siege. T he 
third daughter was Ak Begum . When Sultan Hussain Mirza 
advanced" against Kunduz, Omer-Sheikh Mirza sent his 
son Jehanglr Mirza with the armj' of Andejan to succmir 
the place ; at w'hich time the fourth princess - was betrothed 

bounds Karatigin on the south [a branch apirarently o{ the K.aratau 
range]. Kohlngha, or Kaluga, is the Pass of Derhcnd (lictwecui 
Hissar and Kesh), where there was probably a fort. 

1 It is to be remembered that Sultan Malmiud Aluv.a had two 
wives of the name of Khanzadeh Bepm, the one the daiu^^liter, the 
other the grand-daughter of Mir Buziirg. , r ^ i 

[The name of this lady is given as Ai Begum by P. de t.. «^rd 
Aq Begum in the T. i?., p. 330.] 
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to Jchaiigir Mirza . In the year 910, when Baki Gheghanirmi 
came and met me on tlie banks of the Amu, these Begums 
were with their mothers in Termez, and they all of them 
came along with the wife of Baki Cheghaniani and accom- 
panied me ; and, on our reaching Kahmerd, Jehangir Mirza 
married his bride. Tliey had one daughter, who is at present 
with her grandmother Khanzadeh Begum in Badakhsiian. 
The fifth daughter was Zeineb Sultan Begum, whom, when 
I took Kribid, I married, at the instance of my mother, 
Kutliik Nigar Khanum. We did not agree very well ; two 
or tlirce years after our marriage she was seized with the 
soiall-pox, which carried her off. Another of Sultan 
IMahmud Mirza' s daughters was Makhdum Sultan Begum, 
wlio %vas the elder sister of Sultan Ali Mirza, by the same 
mother. She is now in Badakhshan. His other two 
daughters were by concubines ; the name of the one w\as 
Rajeh Sultan, that of the other Miihibb Sultan. 

The chief of his waves was KhanzMeh Begum, the 
daughter of Mir Biizurg of Termez, to whom the Mirza was 
strongly attached, and who was the mother of Sultan 
Masaud Mirza. The Mirza was deeply afflicted at her death. 
After that event he married the grand-daughter of Mir 
Biizfirg, tlie daughter of a brother of Khanzadeh Begum. 
She also was called Khanzadeh Begum, and she was the 
mother of five daughters and one son. Another of his wives 
was Pasiieh Begum, the daughter of Ali Sher Beg Beharlii, 
one of the Begs of the Turkoman Horde of the Black Sheep. 
She had been married before to Muhammed Mirza, the son 
of Jehrmshah Mirza Barani, a Turkoman of the Black 
Sheep. At the period when Uziin Hassan, who was a Turko- 
man of the White Sheep, took i\zarbaijan and Irak from the 
family of Jehanshah Mirza, the sons of Ali Sher Beg, with 
fopr or five thousand families of the Turkomans of the Black 
Sheep, entered the service of Sultan Abusaid Mirza. After 
the defeat of tlie Sultan, they found their way to the 
countries north of the Amu : and when Sultan Mahmud 
Mirza went from Samarkand to Hissar, they entered his 
service. It was at that time that the Mirza married tliis 
Pasheh Begum, who was the mother of one of his sons and . 
three of bis daughters. Another of his wives was Sultan 
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Nigar Khanum, whose extraction has already been men- 
tioned in the account of the Khans. 

He had many concubines and handmaids, the principal 
of whom was Zuhreh Begi Agha, an Uzbek, whom he had 
taken in the lifetime of Sultan Abusaid Mirza. She was the 
mother of one son and one daughter. By two of his numerous 
handmaids, he had the two daughters who have already been 
mentioned. 

The first of his Begs was Kliosroii Shah,^ who was from 
Turkestan, of a tribe of Kipehak. In his youth he had been 
ill the service of the Terkhan Begs, nay, had been a catamite. 
He next was in the service of Mazid Beg Arghiin, who 
treated him with great favour. He accompanied Sultan 
Mahmud Mirza in the disastrous expedition into Irak ; and 
during the course of the retreat did him such acceptable 
service, that the Mirza gave him high marks of his regard. 
He afterwards rose to an exceeding height of power. In the 
time of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, his dependants amounted to 
the number of five or six thousand. From the banks of 
the Amu to the mountain Hindu-kush, the whole country, 
except Badakhshan, depended on him,^ and he enjoyed the 
whole revenues of it. He was remarkable for making a very 
extensive distribution of victuals,- and for his liberality. 
Though a Tfirk,^ he applied his attention to the mode of 
raising liis revenues, and he spent them liberally as they 
were collected. After the death of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, 
in the reign of that prince’s sons, he reached the highest 
pitch of greatness, and indeed became independent, and 
his retainers rose to the number of twenty thousand. 
Though he prayed regularly, and abstained from forbidden 
foods, yet he was black-hearted and vicious, of mean under- 
standing, and slender talents, faithless, and a traitor. For 


^ the country of Badakhshan from the lianks of the Amu as far 
as the Hindu -kiish was dependent on him, 


Omit though a Turk, 
c Omit and indeed became independent, 


i This Khosrou Shah acts a considerable part m the course of 
these Memoirs. 

These distributions of victuals were made, as has been remarked, 
for the purpose of acquiring and retaining followers. 
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^ particnlar 


the sake of (-he short and fleeting pomp of this vain world, 
he put out the eyes of one, and murdered another of the 
sons of the benefactor, iuAvIiose service he had been, and by 
whom he had been patronized and protected ; rendering 
himself accursed of God, abhorred of men, and worthy of 
execration and shame till the day of final retribution* These 
crimes he perpetrated merely to secure the enjoyment of 
some poor worldly vanities ; yet with all the powder of Ins 
many and populous territories, in spite of his magazines 
of w^arlike stores,^'^ and the multitude of his servants, he liad 
not the spirit to face a barn-door chicken* He will be often 
mentioned again in tliese memoirs* 

Another wms Pir Miihammed Ilehi Bilgha, a Kuchin. In 
the war of Ilazarasp, near the gates of Balkh, he did great 
execution with his fists by way of bravado, in the presence 
of Sultan Abusaid iMirza. He "was a brave man, and always 
remained in the employment of the Mirza, who wan much 
infiueneed by his opinions. When Sultan Hussain Mirza 
besieged Kundiiz, Pir Miihammed, from rivalry to Khosrou 
Shah, made a night attack on the enemy wdth a handful 
of unarmed men, contrary to all rule, but aeeomplislied 
nothing ; and indeed what could be expected from an 
attempt made on a mighty army with such inferior force ? 
Being hotly pursued by some light-armed horse, he threw^ 
himself into the river, and was drowned. 

Another w^as Ayub, wdio had served Sultan Abusaid 
Mirza in the band of Khorasan Youths. He was a man 
of courage, and was Beg-atkeh (or governor) to Baiesanghar 
Mirza. He was moderate in his table and dress, and 
of a humorous, lively turn. Sultan Mahmud Mirza 
having called him Bfhayd (or shameless), the epithet stuck 
to him. 

‘ Wall was another of them, the younger brother of the full Wall 
blood of Khosrou Shah. He took good care of fiis servants. 

It was, however, at the instigation of this man, that Sultan 
Masaud Mirza w^as blinded, and Baiesangliar Mirza put to 
death. He w^as in the habit of speaking ill of everybody 
behind their backs. He was a foul-tongued, scurrilous, self- 
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conecitecl, scatter-brained fellow. He never approved of 
any thing or any person, but himself or his own. When 
I separated Khosrou Shah from his servants in the country 
of Kunduz, in the vicinity of Kilkai and Dushi/^ and dis- 
missed liim, Wall, Ixom dread of the Uzbeks, went to 
Anderab and Sirab. The Aimaks of these quarters defeated 
and plundered him, and he afterwards came to Kabul with 
my permission. Wali subsequently went to Muhammed 
Sheibani Khan, who ordered his head to be struck off in 
Samarkand. 

Sheikh Another of his chiefs was Sheikh Abdallah Birlas. lie 

Abdallali married Shah Sultan Muhammcd's daughter,^ who, by the 
mother's side, was aunt to Sultan Mahmud Khan and 
AbabekerMirza . He wore his frock very strait and tightened 
by a belt. He was an upright, unaffected man. 

Mahmud Another was Mahmud Birlas, who was of the Biriases of 
Birlas, Niindak. He had attained the rank of Beg in Sultan 
Abusald Mirza's time. When that prince subdued the 
territories of Irak, he gave Kerman to this IVIahmiid Birlas ; 
and at a later period, when Ababeker Mirza, accompanied 
by Mazid Beg Arghun, and the Begs of the Turkomans of 
the Black Sheep, came against Sultan Mahmud Mirza at 
Hissar, and the Mirza fled to Samarkand to Jiis elder 
brother, Mahmud Birlas refused to surrender Hissar, 
and manfully held it out. He was a poet, and composed 
■ . a diw(in, , 

Khosrou After Sultan Mahmud Mirza’ s death, Khosrou Shah 
pekecf from conceal the event, and seized upon the treasure, 

kimar- How was it possible that such an event could remain con- 
kand. cealed ? It was instantly noised about among all the towns- 
people and inhabitants of Samarkand. That day happened 
to be a great festival ; the soldiery and citizens, rising 
tumultuously, fell upon Khosrou Shah. Ahmed Haji Beg 
and the Terkhan Begs, having allayed the tumult, sent off 

When I came from Kunduz, and after separating Khiisru Shah 
from his followers in the neighbourhood of Dushi, 


^ Shah Sultan Muhammed, King of Badaklishan, has already 
been mentioned as the father of Shah Begum, who was one of the 
wives of Yunis Khan, and mother of the Great and LiH.le Khans, 
and their two sisters. 
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Khosroii Shah towards Hissar. Sultan Mahmud Mirza, in 
his lifetime,, had given Hissar to his eldest son Sultan 
Masaud Mirza, and Bokhara to Baiesanghar Mirza, and 
sent them away to their governments, so that, at this time, 
neither of them was at hand. Alter the expulsion of 
Khosroii Shah, the Begs of Samarkand and Hissar having 
met and consulted together, sent an express to Baiesanghar 
Mirza, who w^'as in Bokhara, and, bringinghim to Samarkand, 
placed him on the throne. When Baiesanghar became king 
he was only eighteen years of age. 

At this crisis, Sultan Mahmud Khan, at the instigation 
and by the advice of Sultan Juneid Birlas ^ and some of the 
chief men of Samarkand, advanced with an army against 
that capital, as far as Kanbai, which lies in the territory of 
Samarkand. Baiesanghar Mirza, with the utmost activity 
and vigour, led out a strong and well-appointed body of 
troops, and engaged him not far from Kanbai. Haider 
Gokultash, who w’^as the great pillar of the Moghul army, 
and commanded the advanced guard, had dismounted with 
all his men, who %verc actively employed in shooting their 
arrows.^ The instant that the resolute mailed warriors of 
Samarkand and Hissar charged keenly on horseback, the 
whole of Haider Gokiiltash’s division, which had dismounted, 
was ridden down and trampled under the horses’ feet. After 
the discomlitiire of this body, the rest of the army no longer 
made a stand, but were totally defeated. A vast number 
of Moghuls perished ; so many of them were beheaded in 
the presence of Baiesanghar Mirza, that they were forced 
three several times to shift his pavilion, in consequence of 
the heaps of slain that lay before it.^ 

At this time Ibrahim Sam, who was of the tribe of 
Minkaiigh, who had been brought up from his infancy in 
my mother’s® service, and had attained the dignity of 

® father’s 

^ [He was the brother of Nizam nd din Khalifah, Babur’s prime 
minister.] 

“ [Shibahf the word used here, means in Persian the shooting of 
arrows. P. de C. translates it ‘ a shower (grele) of arrows ’.] 

The prisoners were brought out one after another, and had their 
heads struck off before the royal tent. 
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Beg, but who had afterwards been dismissed on aceoiiiit of 
some misdenieanour, now entered the fort of Asfera,^ read 
the khutbeh (or public prayer for the Prince) in the name 
of Baiesanghar Mirza, and commenced open hostilities 
May 1495. against me. In the month of Shabaii I made the army 
mount, and marched to quell the revolt of Ibrahim Saru ; 
and in the end of the month I came to my ground and 
Ts })psiegeci invested the place. The very day of our arrival, the young 
by nrihiir; ^yarriors, in the wantonness of enterprise, Immediately 
on reaching the foot of the walls, mounted a rampart that 
had been recently built, and entered and took an outwork 
that had just been finished A Syed Kasim, the eliamberlain, 
this clay acted the most distinguished part, pushed on before 
the other assailants, and laid about him with his scimitar. 
Sultan Ahmed Tambol, and Muhammed Dost Taghai, also 
wielded their scimitars gallantly ; but Syed Kasim gained 
the nlftsh ^ (or prize of valour). The uhlsh (or prize of 
valour) is an ancient usage that is retained among the 
Mogluils. In every entertainment and feast, he who has 
most distinguished liimself by the gallant use of his sword, 
takes the uMsh, or prize of valour. When I went to 
Shahrokhia to visit my maternal uncle Sultan Mahmud 
Khan, Syed Kasim claimed and received the uMslu In 
this first day’s action, Khuda-berdi, my governor, was 
struck with an arrow from a cross-bow and died. As the 
troops had rushed into the enterprise without armour, 
several of them were slain, and a great man^^ woimded, 
Ibrahim Saru had with him a cross-bow' man, who shot 
astonishingly well; I never met with his equal; he wounded 
a great many of my people. After the surrender of the 
castle, he entered into my service. 

As the siege drew out to some length, orders were given 

^ captured a fortified work which the enemy had recently built 
on the side of the old citadel. 


^ [According to P. de C. this was a town situated to tlic south of 
Khokand on the river bearing its name, which is a tributary c»f the 
Seihxin.] 

^ \itlmli or md'usli signifies literally provisions from the royal 
table.] The honour seems nearly to correspond with the arl.^^ieia of 
the Greeks. 
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to construct, in two or three places, the works called Sir-Icob,'^ 
to rim mines, and to use every exertion to get ready what- 
ever macMnes or works were wanted for pushing on the 
siege. The siege lasted forty days ; but, at last, Ibrahim 
Saru, being reduced to the last extremity, made his offers of 
unlimited submission through the medium of Khwajeh 
Moulana Eazi ; and, in the month of Shawal, having come 
out and presented himself before me with a scimitar ^ 
suspended from his neck, delivered up the fort. 

Khojend had, for a long period, belonged to Omer-Sheikh 
Mirza, but, during the wars at the close of his reign, it had 
been occupied by Sultan x^hmed Mirza. As I had advanced 
so near it, I determined, situated as matters were, to proceed 
against it.*^ Abdai Wahab Shaghawel, the father of Mir 
Moghul, commanded in the place ; and, immediately on my 
approacii, without making any difficulty, surrendered the 
fortress. 

At this period, Sultan Mahmud Khan happened to be in 
Shahrokhia. Some time before, when Sultan Ahmed Mirza 
advanced into the territory of x4ndejan, the Khan, on his 
side, laid siege to Akhsi, as has been mentioned. It occurred 
to me, that, as we were now so near, and as he stood in the 
relation of a father and elder brother to me,^ I ought to go 
and pay him my respects, and dispel from his mind any 
misunderstanding that might exist in consequence of past 
events ; a line of conduct which I perceived would be 
attended with this further advantage, that it would enable 
me to form a nearer and better idea of the real state of tilings 
at his court. 

^ Jeld and quiver 

As tlie opporfciunty oft'ered I inarclicd against it. 

c whicli would produce an excellent effect, botk far and near, on 
those wlio might hear of, or witness it. 

^ Sir-kob is a framewoi'k constructed of carpentry, or a mound of 
earth, equal in height to the wall, or overtopping it. 

^ This usage is to show that tlie person so coming surrenders at 
discretion, and considers himself as ready for execution. 

^ As the remains of the patriarchal system were still strong among 
the Moghuls and Turks, great resjiect was paid to the father or chief 
jjerson of the family ; and the forms of this respect subsisted, both 
in language and ceremony, long after the reality had (iieased. 
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Having fom^^ this resolution, I went on, and waited on 
the Khan in the neighboiirliood of Shalirokliia/ in a garden 
which had been laid out by Haider Beg. The Khan was | 

seated in a pavilion erected in the middle of the garden. 
Immediately on entering it, I made three iow-^ bows. The 
Khan returned my salutation by rising from Ins seat and ^ 

embracing me ; after which I went back and again bowed 
once; when the Khan, inviting me forward, placed me by ^ 
his side, showing me every mark of affection and kindness. 

In the course of one or two days afterwards, I set out by 
way of Kiindezlik and Amani, and'^ proceeded towards 
Akhsi and Andejan. When I arrived at Akhsi, I w’-ent aiid 
Heturns by visited the tomb of my father. Leaving Akhsi, on a Friday, 

TSsf about noon-day prayers, I proceeded towards Andejan, by 
the route of Bendsalar, and arrived between evening and 
bed-time prayers. The road by Bendsalar is nine farsangs. 

I^lundors Among tiie inhabitants of the wilds of the country of 
the Jagrag. ^^^dejan, there is one tribe, named Jagrag, which is very t 

numerous, consisting of five or six thousand families. They 
reside in liie mountains that lie between Ferghana and 
Kashghar.- They have great numbers of horses and sheep ; 
and on these mountains, instead of the common ox, they 
have the Kutas,^ or mountain ox, in great numbers ; and 
as they inhabit mountains dilFicuit of access, they will not 
pay tribute. Having, therefore, given Kasim Beg the 
command of a strong force, I dispatched him against the 
Jagrag, to seize some of their property, that there might 
be sometiiing to give the troops. Kasim Beg accordingly 
proceeded against them, and took twenty thousand siieej) 
and fifteen hundred horses, wliiclf \vere divided among the 
soldiers of the army. 


mareliiiig by the mountain (pass) of Kunclerlik 


^ Shahrokhia, formerly Benilket, stands on the Sirr, between 
Khojend and Tashkeixd. 

[According to the T. i?., p. 105, the territory of the Jagirak 
must have been in the mountains west of Karategm, which bound 
the upper ixart of the Alai valley on the north, and sex)arate it from 
the lower country of Ferghana. The tribe was exterminated about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century.] 

® [This was presumably the Yak (Poephayud Grumdenit).] 
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After the return of the army from the country of the Marches 
Jagrag, I proceeded against Uratippa, which had long been 
subject to Omer-Sheikh Mh'za, but had been lost the year 
of his death. It was at present held for Baiesanghar Mirza 
by his younger brother, Sultan Ali Mirza. Sultan Ali Mirza, 
on receiving information of my approach, escaped alone to 
the hill-country of Masikha,^ leaving his governor, Sheikh 
Ziilnrm, in Uratippa. While on the road, after I had passed 
Khojend, I dispatched Klialifeli as my envoy to Sheikh 
Ziilniin, to communicate with him ; but that wrong-headed 
man, instead of returning a suitable answer, seized on 
Kiialifeh, and gave orders that he should be put to death. 

Such, however, was not the pleasure of God ; and Khaiifeh 
escaped, and, two or three days afterwards, returned back 
to me, naked and on toot, after having endured a thousand 
distresses and hardships. I went forward, and entered the 
territory of Uratippa ; but as winter was now near at hand, 
the inhabitants had taken in all their grain and i)rovender 
for that season, so that in a few days I w^as obliged to 
march back on my return to Andejan. After my departure, 
the Khan’s people attacked Uratippa, and the inhabitants 
being unable to resist, were obliged to surrender the city. 

The Khan gave Uratippa to Muharnmed Hussain Korkan, 
in whose hands it remained from that time till the year 908.*^ a.d. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 901. « 

Sultan Hussain i\lirza having led an army from SiiItaiiHus- 
Khorasaii against Hissar in the winter season, arrived at 
Termez.'* Sultan Masaud Mirza, on his part, also collected aj^ainst 
an aiTny, advanced towards Termez, and took post in front 

^ [This place, according to P. de G., was situated between Samar* 
kaiid and Khojend on the western slope of the Ak Tagh range.] 

“ In that year it was taken by Sheibani Khan. [Hosain Mirza, 
the eldest son of Haidar Mirza, Amir of Kashghar, was brought up 
in early life with Sultan Mahmud Khan, liis brother-indaw, who 
familiarly called him fash or friend (At S., p. 90).] 

» The year of the Hijira 901 commences September 21, a.d. 1495. 

^ Termez is the chief passage over the Amu, between Balkh and 
'Risslr*/';: v' v'' 
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of ilim, to prevent iiis crossing the Aiim/^ Khosrou Shah, 
having fortified himself in Kunduz, sent his younger brother, 
Wall, to Join Masaud’s army.^ Sultan Hussain Mirza spent 
the greater part of the winter on the banks of the river, 
without being able to effect a passage. Finally, however, 
being an experienced and intelligent general, and full of 
expedients, he inarched up the river towards Kunduz ; 
and, after having by this manoeuvre put the opposite 
army off their guard, he dispatched Abdallatif Bakhshl, 
who w'as an excellent officer, with five or six hundred 
chosen- men, down to the passage of Kilif. Before the 
enemy were apprised of his motions, Abdallatif Bakhshi 
had made good his passage with his w’hole party at the 
ferry of Kilif,^ and fortified a position on the opposite bank 
of the river. When this intelligence reached Sultan Masaud 
Mirza, in spite of the warmest instances of Khosrou Shaii’s 
brother Wali, who strongly ui’ged an immediate attack on 
that part of the enemy’s army w^hich had passed, the 
Sultan Ma- Sultan, either from want of courage, or misled by the ad- 
retires^to^^ vice of Baki Cheghaniam,^ who hated Wali, would not march 
against them, but, breaking up in terror and confusion, 
took the road to Hissar. Sultan Hussain Mirza having 
passed the river, detached Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, Ibrahim 
Hussain Mirza, Muhammed Wali Beg, and ZCiinun Arghrm, 
without loss of time, against IHiosrou Shah, and sent 
Muhammed Berenduk Birlas ^ against Khutlan ; whilst he 
himself advanced upon Hissar. On learning the news of 
his near approach, Sultan Masaud Mirza no longer thought 
himself safe even in Hissar; but flying up the river 

^ Omit to prevent his crossing the Amu. 


Hissar : 


and flees 
thence to 
Samarkand. 




^ Sultan Masaud Mirza, it will be recollected, was the eldest son 
ol Sultan Mahmud Mirza, w^hom he had nominally succeeded in the 
sovereignty of Hissar and the adjoining countries. The real authority 
was in the hands of Khosrou Shah. 

^ Kilif is on the Amu, below Termez. The expression rather 
imports ford of Kilif f but it may be doubted if there is any ford so 
low down. 

[He was Kliusru Shah’s brother.] 

^ [P. de G. gives the name as Muzaffar Mrza. Possibly both were 
sent.] 
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Kammd/ by way of Siretak, went to join his younger 
brother Baiesangiiar Mirza, in Samarkand. Waii drew nischief 
off towmds Ehutlan ^ w Cheghaniani, Mahmud cobles 

Birias, and Sultan Ahmed, the father of Kuch Beg, fortified 
themselves ill Hissar. Hamzeh Sultan and Mahdi Sultan, 
who, several years before, had separated themselves from 
Sheibani Khan, and had been entertained in the service 
of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, with a body of Uzbeks ; and 
Miiliammed Dughlet and Sultan Hussain Dugiilet, who, 
with a band of Moghuls, had settled in the country of 
Hissar, all now, in this general dispersion, retired towards 
Karatighi. 

Sultan Hussain Mirza being informed of these proceed- audare 
ings, dispatched Abul Muhsin Mirza with a body of troops pu^’sued. 
to the valley of Kainrud, in pursuit of Sultan Masaud 
Mirza. They overtook him at the pass, but were able to 
effect nothing of importance. Mirza Beg Feringi dis- 
tinguished himself by his bravery. The Sultan also 
dispatched Ibrahim Terkhan and Yakub Ayub with 
a considerable detacliment, against Hamzeh Sultan and 
the Moghuls, who had taken refuge in Karatigin. The 
detachment having overtaken them in that country, an 
engagement ensued, and Sultan Hussain Mirza’ s troops 
were defeated. The greater part of the Begs were dis- 
mounted and taken prisoners, but afterwards suffered to 
depart. Hamzeh Sultan, Mahdi Sultan, and Mamak Several of 
Sultan, the son of Hamzeh Sultan, Muhammed Dughlet, 
who ■was afterwards better known by the name of Mu- 
hammed Hissari, Sultan Hussain Dughlet, and such of 
the Uzbeks as depended on the Sultans, along with the 
Moghuls who had settled in the country of Hissar, and 
who had been in the service of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, 
after giving me due notice of their approach, came to 
Andejan, in the month of Ramzan. On this occasion Mayor 
I received them sitting on a imhak, according to the June 1496. 
cUvStom of the sovereigns of the house of Taimur. When 


Hamzeh Sultan with Mahdi Sultan and Mtoiak Sultan ■ 

entered, I rose to do them honour, and descending from ; 

^ The Kamrud river descends from the Kara-tagh Mountains, | 

flowing south-east towards Hissar. 
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■■ the tmhak, embraced them, and placedthem on my right/'' , 

' /' hand, on a hagUshJ- A body of Moglmis, commanded by ' 
Muhammed Hissari, also came and entered into my service, 
k i SiiltanHus- Sultan Hussain Mirza having invested the fort of Hissar, 
sainMirza encamped and busied himself, without rest or intermission, 

Hissar. night and day, in running mines, in assaulting the fort, 
in battering it with shot^ and planting cannon. Mines 
were run in four or five j^laces. The mine ivhich advanced 
towards the city-gate having made great progress; the 
besieged countermined, discovered it, and from above 
‘ introduced smoke upon those in the mine : ^ the besiegers, 

on observing this, instantly closed up the hole of the mine. 

This was no sooner effected than the smoke was forced 
back on the besieged, who were obliged to retreat in their 
turn, nearly suftbeated. At length having brought pitchers 
of water, they poured them into the mine, and drove out the 
besiegers. On another occasion, a party of active warriors 
having sallied out from the fort, attacked a party of the be- 
siegers who were stationed at the mine, and drove them off. 

On the north side, again, where the Mirza in person was 
encamped, a battering piece was set a-going, which threw \ 
such a multitude of stones, that one of the towers was 
shaken, and fell about bed-time prayers. A party of warriors, 
with the greatest alacrity, asked permission to stoiin, which 
the Mirza refused to grant, alleging that the night was too 
dark. Before morning, howwer, the garrison had repaired 
the tower, so that then no attack was practicable. For 
two months, or two months and a half, nothing was 
attended to except pushing on the work, the running of 

^ [Tuishak seems to have been a cushion or embroidered quiit 
stufied with cotton, on a xdatform which was elevated above 

the rest of the apartment. BaghisJi^ according to P. dc C., signiiies 
the action of sitting cross-legged.] 

“ Literally in casthig stones, that is, in discharging shot. Bang v 
, , means a hullet as well as a stone, the first bullets having generally been 

of stone. [It is not clear when artillery was first introduced into the 
' East. In Europe it is s<aid to have l)een first emplovf'd by tiie 

(Germans at the siege of Cividale in 1331, and Edward Ilf used guns 
at the battle of Cre^y (1340). In 1453 the Turks had a large park 
of artillery before Constantinople. Babur introduced cannon into 
India, and employed them at the battle of Panipat (1520).] 

^ Probably by throwing in smoke-balls and stink-pots. 
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miiies, the of works ^ to overtop the wall, and 

discharging of stones.^ There w^as no fine fighting. 

Badia-ez-zemaii Mirza, with the detachment sent by l^adia-ez- 
Sultan Hussain Mirza against Khosrou Shah, having 
encamped three or four farsangs below Kunduz, Khosrou against 
Shah immediately armed and marched out of that place 
with such of his troops as he had left with him,^^ and next 
morning came down upon Badia-ez-zeman Mirza and his 
army ; when that mighty body of Mirzas, and Begs, and 
CMefs, who, with their men, if they were not double the 
number of Khosrou Shah’s party, were at least one and 
a half times the number, consulting only^their own comfort 
and safety, did not dare to leave their trenches. Khosrou 
Shah’s force, good and bad, great and small, might perhaps 
amount to four or five thousand. And this Khosrou Shah, 
who, for the sake of this fleeting, unstable world, and for 
the vanity of being attended by a set of faithless servants, 
did so many bad actions, earned such a portion of infamy, 
and was guilty of so much tyranny and injustice; who 
seized so many extensive countries, and entertained so 
many adherents and soldiers, that, at last, his army 
amounted to twenty or thirty thousand men, while the 
countries and districts which he had occupied, exceeded 
in extent those of his sovereign and his Mirzas, in the whole 
course of his life, had only this one exploit to boast of, 
to entitle him or his adherents to lay claim to the praise 
of generalship or bravery; while those who did not venture 
out of their trenches from fear, became notorious for want of 
spirit, and their cowardice passed into a standing reproach. 

Badla-ez-zeman Mirza, having decamped, halted after but is 
some marches at Talikan ^ in the Ulugh Bagh.^ Kliosrou 

^ Add encamped between tiie town and the enemy, 

^ SifUh. 

“ stones or bullets, that is, either from camion or minjdniks 

\j)alisfas\^ but probably from the former. 

A great part of Ids force had been dispersed on the letreat of 
vSultan Masaud Mirza. 

^ Talikan lies nearly 00 miles higher up the river than Kunduz. 

[This Talikan must not be confounded with the town of the same 
name between Balkh and Merv i rud.] 

® That is, " the Great Garden 
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Sliah remained in the fort of Kuiiduz, and sent Ms brother 
Wali with a chosen body of well-appointed troops to 
Ishkamish,^ Filial, and the skirts of that hill-comitry, to 
hang upon the rear of the enemy, and to harass them in | 
their march. On one occasion Muhibb xAli Korclii, accom- 
panied by a body of well-armed warriors, having fallen 
in with a party of the enemy on the banks of the river 
of Khutian, completely discomfited them. On another 
occasion he again attacked a party of their troops, and 
returned, after dismounting some of their men, and cutting 
off a few heads. In emulation of these exploits, Sidfiu 
All Darban, and his younger brother Kuli Beg, with 
Behlul Ayiib and a party of spirited young men, lia\drig 
overtaken the army of Khorasan at Amberkoli, near 
Khwajeh Changai,^ charged them on their march, but 
without success ; and SIdhn Ali and Kiiii Baba, with 
a whole body of their followers, w^ere dismounted and 
made prisoners. 

When new^s of these transactions reached Sultan Hussain 
Mirza, w^hose army, besides, w’as not without apprehensions 
on account of the spring rains of Hissar, he patched up 
a peace ; in consequence of which Mahmud Birllis having 
come out of the fort, and being met on the part of the 
besiegers by Haji Pir Bekaw^al with a few great lords ; 
and such musicians and singers as w'ere to be got being 
collected, the eldest daughter of Sultan Mahmud Alirza by 
Khanzadch Begiun w^as given in marriage to Haider Mirza, 
wdio was the son of Sultan Hussain Mirza by Payandeh 
Sultan Begum, and grandson of Sultan Abiisald Mirza by 
one of his daughters ; after wdiich the Sultan broke up 
from Hissar and took the route of Kunduz, 

Having reached Kunduz, he drove in all the enemy's 
parties,^'^ and set about making his arrangements for the 
siege ; but Badia-ez-zeman Mirza having interposed as , 

mediator, a peace was concluded ; and, all prisoners made | 

carried out some preliminary operations, i 

^ Ishkamish lies higher up the Aksera river than Kunduz, on the i 
Bangi branch of it. 

“ Khwajeh Changal lies on the Talikun river about fourteen miles 
below that place. 
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on both sides being mutually delivered up, the army 
retired. 

The elevation of Khosrou Shah, and all his subsequent 
doings, so niiich out of his sphere, were entirely owing to 
the two expeditions of Sultan Hussain Mirza to reduce 
him, and to the retreat of that monarch without effecting 
his purpose. 

When Sultan Hussain Mirza reached Balkh, in order GivesBalkh 
the better to watch the potentates of Maweralnaher,^ he uf hir” 

gave Balkh to Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, and the province of two sons. 
Asterabad to Muzaffer Hussain Mirza ; and made them 
both kneel at the same levee ^ for the grant of these 
provinces. This arrangement gave great offence to Badia- 
ez-zeman,^ and was the original cause of his engaging in 
a long series of rebellions and revolts. 

In the same month of Ramzan, the rebellion of the Mayor 
Terkhans broke out in Samarkand. It was occasioned by 
the conduct of Baiesanghar Mirza, who held much greater the Ter- 
intercourse with the Begs and soldiers of Hissar, and 
behaved towards them with much more confidence and kand. 
familiarity, than he did towards those of Samarkand. Baiesan- 
Sheikh Abdallah Birlas was a Beg of high rank, and prime 
minister ; such was the intimacy and attachment subsisting with them, 
between his sons and the prince, that they had all the 
appearance of standing to each other in the relation of 
mistress and lover. This gave great offence to the Terkhan 
Begs, and to several of the nobles of Samarkand, so that 
in the end DerwTsh Muhanimed Terkhan leaving Bokhara, 
brought Sultan Ali Mirza from Karshi,^ proclaimed him Sultan All 
king, and advanced along with him to Samarkand to the 

king. 

^ ill order that he might devote himself solely to the affairs of 
Maveralnaher. 

Add which had been the appanage of Badiuzzeman Mirza, 

^ This ceremony of kneeling, or rather bending the knee, to the 
prince on receiving a grant, was equivalent to an acknowledgement 
of vassalage. 

“ Badia-ez-'/eman insisted that his father had previously made 
a grant of Asterabad to Muhammed Mfimin Mirza, a son of BadTa-ez- 
zeman, and the young Mirza was now in possession of it. 

® Ka-rshi lies south of Kesh, 
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New Garden,’ where Baiesangliar Mirza then resided."^ 
Having seized that prince by stratagem, they separated 
’ him from his servants and retainers, conducted him to the 
citadel, and put the two Mirzas in one place. About 
afternoon prayers they had a consultation, and came to 
the severe resolution of sending the Mirza to Giik-serai. 
Baiesanghar Mirza, under pretence of a necessary occasion, 
entered an edifice on the north-east of the palace gardens. 
The Terkhans waited without at the door, while Miihammed 
Kuli Kuchin and Hassan Sherbetchi entered along with 
him. In the back part of this house, into which the Mirza 
had gone under the pretence that has been mentioned, 
there was a door through which there had formerly I)een a 
passage out, but which had been closed up by bricks on edge. 
The yoiing prince contrived to throw down some of the 
bricks, got out, effected his escape from the citadel on the 
Ghadfer’^ side of the bastion, and, descending by the 
Aqueduct, threw himself over the dotihi ^ or parapet waif. 
He betook himself to Khwajeh Kafshir, to the house of 
Khwajehka Khwajeh.® Those who waited without, after 
a certain time, having entered to look after him, found that 
the Mirza had escaped. 

Next morning the Terkhans collected round the house 
of Khwajehka Khwajeh, demanding the prince ; but the 
Khwajeh refused to deliver him up ; while they, on the 
other hand, dared not seize him by force, the Khwajeh's 
influence being too great to permit them to make such an 
attempt. After one or tw^o days, Khwajeh Abiil Makaram, 
Ahmed Haji Beg, and some others of the Begs and soldiers, 
with a multitude of the townspeople rising tumiilfciiously, 
brought away the Mirza from the Khwajeh’s house, and 
besieged Sultan Ali Mirza and the Terkhans in the citadel, 
which they were unable to hold out for a single day. 

^ and all proceeded together to the new garden, treating Baisan- 
ghar Mirza, who resided there, as a prisoner. 

‘‘ Kafshir 

c blit he denied that the fugitive was in his house ; 

^ Bagli-c-noii, 

“ The dotihi is a double wall that projects from fortifications in 
order to enclose and cover a road which generally leads down to water, 

® [Khwaja Uheiduilah’s elder son.] 
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Blubammed Mazid Terkhaii escaping by the gate of the 
four roads, proceeded to Bokhara ; while Sultan Ali Mirza, 
with Derwish Miiliammed Terkhan, fell into the liands of 
. the assailants. ■ ■■ 

Baiesangiiar Mirza was in Ahmed Haji Beg’s house when 
Derwish Miiliammed Terkhan was brought in. One or two 
questions were put to him, to which he gave no satisfactory 
f answer; and indeed the business in which he had been 
engaged was not such as admitted of it. He w^as ordered to 
be put to death. He showed a w^ant of firmness, and clung 
to a pillar;’- but this did not save him, and he received 
his punishment. Sultan Ali Mirza was ordered to be con- 
ducted to Guk- serai, and to have the mil or fire-pencil 
applied to his eyes. The Guk-serai is one of the palaces 
which Taimur Beg built ; ^ it is situated in the citadel of 
Samarkand. It is remarkable on this account, that every 
prince of the race of Taimur who is elevated to the throne, 
mounts it at this place ; and every one who loses his life 
for aspiring to the throne loses it here. Insomuch, that it 
has passed into a common expression, that such a prince 
has been conducted to the Guk-serai, a hint which is per- 
fectly well understood to mean, that he has been put to 
death. Sultan Ali Mirza was accordingly carried to Guk- 
serai, and had the fire-pencil applied to his eyes ; but 
whether it happened from the surgeon’s w'ant of skill, or 
from intention, no injury was done to them. Without dis- 
closing this circumstance, he w^ent to Khwajeh Yahya’s ^ 
house, and, after two or three days, fled and joined the 
Terkhans at Bokhara. From this period an enmity 

^ Probably with a reference to the usage of the Tartars and Arabs, 
with whom the pole that supports the tent is saerecl and considered 
as a sanctuary ; a reverence in some situations transferred to the 
pillar of a house. 

r 2 jj. curious that thougli Guk-serai, the green palace, is here said 
to be one of the palaces built by Taimur Beg, we are told by Petis 
de la Groix, HisL of Ckwjliis Can, p. 171, that that conqueror put to 
death Gayer Khan, who made the brave defence of Otrar, in the 
^palace of GJieucscrai, and the same fact is repeated, p, 227, and said 
to have taken place in Gheucserai, without the city of Samarkand. 
Perhaps Taimur Beg only rebuilt the palace, or the proverhial saying, 
applied by a later historian, may have produced the mistake. 

3 [The younger son of Khwaja Ubeidullah.] 
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subsisted between the sons of the reverend Klnrajeh 
Obeidiiilali, for the elder became the spiritual guide of the 
elder prince, and the younger of the younger. In a few 
days Khwajeh Yahya followed him to Bokhara. 

Baiesanghar Mirza, having collected an army, advanced 
towards Bokhara against Sultan All Mirza ; but when he 
arrived in the vicinity of that city, Sultan Ali Mirza and 
the Terkhan Begs, having arrayed their force, marched out, 
and a trifling action ensued, which terminated iir favour 
of Sultan Ali Mirza, Baiesanghar Mirza being defeated 
Ahmed Haji Beg was taken prisoner, with a number of his 
best troops, the greater part of whom were put to deatli. 
The male and female servants and slaves of DerwTsh 
Muhammed Terkhan, under pretence of revenging the blood 
of their master, put Ahmed Haji Beg to a miserable death. 
Sultan Ali Mirza pursued Baiesanghar Mirza as far as 

Samarkand. , n # 

This intelligence reached me at Andejan in the montn ot 
Shawal,^ and in that same month I too mounted and set 
out with my army to attempt the conquest of Samarkand. 
As Sultan Hussain Mirza had retired from Hissar and 
Kunduz, and as Sultan Masaud Mirza and Khosrou Shah 
had recovered from their alarm, Sultan Masaud Mirza now 
likewise, on his side, advanced by Sliehrsebz,2 order to 
assert bis pretensions to Samarkand. KhOvSrou Shah sent 
his younger brother Wali to accompany the Mirza. For 
three or four months Samarkand was thus beleaguered on 
three sides ; when Khwajeh Yahya came to me from Sultan 
Ali Mirza, with proposals for an alliance and confederacy 
between us, and managed matters so successfully that 
a personal conference was agreed upon. I therefore moved 
with my army three or four farsangs,^ on the Soghd side of 
Samarkand,*'^ and he also came from the opposite direction 
with his army towards the same place. Sultan Ali Mirza 
then advancing on his side with four or five persons, and 
a Marching from Soghd I moved my force to a distance of two or 
three c/icf’'/ below Samarkand. 


The month of Sliawal a. h, 901, begins Juno 13. 
■ Or Kesh, south-east of Samarkand. 

[The Persian has sharH ho$ (about 8 miles).] 


1496. 
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I on mine with tlie same nnm we had an interview on 
horseback in the midst of the river Kohik ; and after a short 
conference,^ he returned towards liis own side and I to 
mine. On that occasion I saw Mulla Banai and Muhammed 
Salih, who were with the Khwajeh, Muhammed Salih 
I never saw except on this occasion ; but Mulla Banai ^ 
was afterwards for some time in my service. 

After this conference with Sultan Ali Mirza, as the winter 
season was fast approaching, and great scarcity prevailed 
in the country of Samarkand, I returned to Andejan, and 
Sultan AM Mirza to Bokhara. Sultan Masaud Mirza being 
deeply enamoured of the daughter of Sheikh Abdallah 
Birlas, married her ; and renouncing his schemes of am- 
bition, returned to Hissar. Nay, this was his only object 
in advancing against Samarkand. 

About this time Mahdi Sultan fled from the territory of 
Shiraz and Kanbm and went to Samarkand ; and Hamzeh 
Sultan, having received my permission, also went from 
Zamm and repaired to the same place. 


THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 902.2 

During this winter the affairs of Baiesanghar Mirza had 
attained their most prosperous situation. Abdal Kerim 
Ashret having advanced on the part of Sultan Ali Mirza to 
Kufm and its environs, Mahdi Sultan issued from Samar- 
kand with Baiesanghar Mirza’s light troops, and attacked 
him by surprise. Abdal Kerim Ashret and Mahdi Sultan 
having met face to face, engaged each other with their 
scimitars. Abdal Kerim’s horse fell with him, and,^ as he 
was in the act of rising, Mahdi Sultan struck a blow that 

^ after making polite enquiries touching each other’s welfare, 

^ Mahdi Sultan struck Ahdul Karhn’s horse a blow with his sword, 
whereupon it immediately fell with him and, 

^ A particular account of Mulla Banai is afterwards given in describ- 
ing the eminent men of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s Court. He was dis- 
tinguished as a man of letters and a wit. [Muhammed Saleh was the 
author of the SJmihmii-nameKI 

® The year a. :i. 902 begins on September 9, 1496. 
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severed liis wrist ; after which he took him prisoner and 
completely defeated the invaders. These Sultans, however, 
perceiving that the affairs of Samarkand and the court of 
the Mirzas were in complete disorder, availed themselves of 
their foresight and went off to join Sheibani Khan,^ 

Elated by the issue of this skirmish, the men of Samarkand 
assembled and marched out in array to meet Sultan Ali 
Mrza, BaiesangharMirza advanced to Sir-e-piil, and Sultan . 
Ali Mirza to Khwajeh Karzm. At this same time, 
Khwajeh Abul Makaram, with Weis Laghari, j^Iuhammed 
Bakir, and Mir Kasim Duidai, who were of the Begs of 
Andejan, acting on the advice of Khwajeh Murad, ^ set out 
one night with a party of the household and retainers of 
Baiesanghar Mirza, intending to surprise Bokhara. Before 
they reached the city, however, the people of Bokhara were 
alarmed, and the attempt failed ; so that they were obliged 
to return back without effecting anything. 

In my conference with Sultan Ali Mirza, it had been 
settled that, in the summer, he should advance from 
Bokhara, and I from Andejan, to form the siege of Samar- 
kand. According to this agreement, in the month 
Ramzan, I mounted, and proceeded from Andejan to Yar- 
ailak, where, having received information that the Mirzas 
were lying front to front, I dispatched Tulun Khwajeh 
Moghul, with two or three hundred skirmishers, to advance 
on them with ali expedition. By the time that they got 
near, Baiesanghar Mirza being apprized of our approach, 
broke up and retreated in great disorder. The detachment, 
that same night, having overtaken their rear, killed a num- 
ber of men with their arrows, took a great many prisoners, 
and acquired much booty. In two days I arrived at the 
fortress of Shiraz,^ which at that time belonged to Kasim 
Duidai. The commandant whom he had left in the place 
not being able to maintain it, delivered up the fortress, ' 
which I committed to the charge of Ibrahim Saru. Next 

^ retired and went off to the plains to join Sheibani Khan. 

^ Khwaja Munir of Aush, 

^ The Shiraz [now in ruins, P. de C.] here spoken of lies about 25 
miles north of Samarkand, 
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morning, after iiaving performed the prayers of the Id' 
i I proceeded towards Samarkand, and halted in the 
fields of Abyir.^ The same day, Kasim Duldai, Weis 
Lagiiari, Hassan Nabireh, Sultan Muhammed Sighel, and 
Sultan Muhammed Weis, with three or four hundred men, 
came and entered into my service. Their story was, that, 
as soon as Baiesanghar Mirza began his retreat, they had 
I left Mm, and come to offer their services to the king. 
I afterwards discovered, however, that, at the time of parting 
from Baiesanghar Mirza, they had undertaken to defend the 
fortress of Shiraz, and had set out with that intention ; but 
that, on discovering how things stood with regard to 
Shiraz, they found that there was nothing left for it but to 
come and join me. 

When I halted at Kara-biilak, many straggling Moghuls, 
who had been guilty of great excesses in different villages 
through which they had passed, were seized and brought 
in. Kasim Beg ordered two or three of them to be cut to 
pieces, as an example. Four or five years afterwards, 
.. during my difficulties, when I went from Masildia to the 
Khan, Kasim Beg found it necessary to separate from me 
on account of this very transaction,^ and went to Hissar. 

Marching from Kara-biilak, I crossed the river, and 
halted near Yam. The same day, some of my principal 
Begs attacked a body of Baiesanghar Mirza’s troops on the 
khiahan ^ (or public pleasure-ground) of the city. In this 
skirmish, Sultan Ahmed Tambol was wounded in the neck 

^ The Id-al-fitr is the festival of the first new moon in Shawfil, 
when the long fast of Ramzan finishes. The first api^earance of the 
new moon is watched for as the end of the fast, and is instantly 
announced, as the signal of joy, from the minarets of the mosques. 

“ Fields of Abyar = the Imrugh of Abyar. These hurvgli are retired 
fields, in which the Prince in the summer months encamps to enjoy 
j^the season, taking the females of ins family with him. The outskirts 
of them are carefully guarded by patrols, to keep ofi intruders, 

From an apprehension that the relations of the Moghuls so 
punished would j3rosecute the revenge of blood. 

^ The khiahan so often mentioned is a large avenue, planted 
with several parallel rows of trees, and spreading over a considerable 
extent of ground, where the townspeople come out in the evening, 
or on holidays, to divert themselves. The dressed walks of a garden 
enclosed by low shrubs often receive the same name. 
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with a spear, but did not fall from his horse. Klwajehka 
Mulla-i-sadder (or chief judge), who was the elder brother 
of Khwajeh Kalan, also received an arrow in the neck, 
and, on the spot, departed to the mercy of God. He 
was a man of worth. My father had shown him marks of 
re<rard, and appointed him keeper of the seal. He was 
a man of learning, and had great knowkdge of languap. 
He excelled in falconry, and was acquainted with magie.^ 
While we were in the vicinity of Yam, a number ot persons, 
both traders and others, came from the towm to the camp- 
bazar, and began to traffic, and to buy and sell. One day, 
about afternoon prayers, there was suddenly a general 
hubbub, and the whole of those Musiilmans were plundered. 
But such was tlie discipline of my army, that, on iny issuing 
an order that no person should presume to detain any part 
of the effects or property that had been so seized, but that 
the whole should be restored without reserve, before the 
first watch of the next day was over, there was not a bit of 
thread or a broken needle that was not restored to the 
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Marching thence, I halted at Yuret-Khan,- about three 
kos to the” east of Samarkand. I remained forty or fifty 
days on this station ; and during our stay there many sharp 
skirmishes took place on the khiaban (or pleasure-ground 
of the city), between our people and the townsmen. In one 
of these actions, Ibrahim Begchik received a sabre wound 
in the face, from whence he was always afterwards called 
Ibrahim Chapuk (or Slashed-faee). On a different occasion, 
in the khiaban, at the bridge over the Sloghak,® z\bul Kasim 


Kohbur laid about him with his jHazi « (or mace) in grand 


style. At another time, and also in the khiaban, in the 
vicinity of Ternau, there was a skirmish, in Avbicli Mit Shah 




YedeJigeri is properly the art of bringing on rain and snow by 
means of enchantment and sorcery. ^ ^ 

“ Yuret-Khan means in Turld the Khan's mansion or station. 

» The Moghak runs a little east of ganiarkand. [MwjMk means 

a ditch or ravine.] , , e . i i, n 

* The ^idzi was a sort of mace, which had a set of steel bails 
fastened to its head by short chains, the whole strongly lixed on 
a wooden handle* It was a formidable weapon, mucli used by the 
warriors in the ShahnameJi, 
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KiicMn distinguished himself with his mace, but received 
such a dreadful wound from a scimitar, that his neck was 
half cut through ; the arteries, however, luckily were not 
separated. 

While we remained at Yuret-Khan, the townspeople Attempt to 
treacherously sent a man, who was instructed to tell us, 
that, if we would come by night on the side next the Lover’s kand. 
Cave, they would deliver the fort into our hands. Seduced 
by this promise, we mounted at night, and advanced by 
the bridge over the Moghak, whence we sent on a small 
party of chosen horse, with some foot soldiers, to the 
appointed place. The people of the town seized and carried 
off four or five of the foot-soldiers, before the rest were 
aware of the treachery. They were most active men. The 
name of one of them was Haji, who had attended me from 
my infancy. Another was Mahmud Gundalasang. They 
were ail put to death. 

While we remained in this station, so many of the towns- 
V people and traders came from Samarkand, that the camp 
- was like a city,^ and you could find in the camp whatever 
IS procurable in towns. During this interval the inhabitants 
surrendered to me the whole country, the castles, the high 
lands and low, except the city of Samarkand. A small 
body of troops had fortified the castle of Urgut, at the foot 
of the hill of Shavdar, which obliged me to decamp from 
the Yuret, and march against them. Being unable to main- Urgufc 
tain the place, they availed themselves of the mediation 
of Khwajeh Kazi, and surrendered. I received their sub- 
mission, and returned to invest Samarkand, 

This same year, the misimderstanding that had previously Eupturebe* 

subsisted between Sultan Hussain Mirza and Badia-ez- twemSub 

, tan Hussain 

zeman came to an open rupture. The circumstances are andBadia- 
^ as follows : In the course of last year, Sultan Hussain ez-zeman. 
Mirza had given Balkh to Badia-ez-zemah Mirza, and 
Asterabad to Muzaffer Hussain Mirza, and had received 

^ This friendly intercourse between enemies bespeaks an advanced 
state of civilization, and seems to indicate that the long-continued 
prosperity of Samarkand, from the time of Taimur Beg downwards, 
had jrroduced the usual effects of refinement, mildness of manners, 
and mutual confidence. 
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their submission 1 on receiving the grant, as has been 
mentioned. From that time down to the present, a num- 
ber of ambassadors had been coming and going between 
them. Ali Sher Beg himself had at last been sent as 
ambassador, but, with all his endeavours, he could not 
prevail on Badia-ez-zeman Mirza to give up Aste>-abad to 
his younger brother. That prince asserted, that, at the 
circumcision of his son Muhamm.ed Mumm Mirza, the 
Mirza had made him a grant of it. ^ incident ■ one day 
occurred between the Mirza and Ah Sher Beg, which equallj 
proves the Mirza’s sagacity and presence of mind, and the 
acute feelings of Ali Sher Beg. Ali Sher Beg had repeated 
a good many confidential circumstances in a whisper to the 
Mirza, and, when he concluded, said, ‘Now, don t forget 
what I have mentioned The Mirza, on the spot, an- 
sivered, with apparent indifference, ‘ Pray, what was it you 
mentioned ? ’ Ali Slier Beg was deeply affected, and cried 

bitterly. ^ 

At fast, the discussion between the father and son came 
to such a pitch, that the father marched against the father, 
and the son against the son,^ towards Balkh and Asterabad. 

Sultan Hussain Mirza advancing up the country, and 
Badia-ez-zeman Mirza marching down, the two armies en- 
countered below Garzewan,3 in the meadows of Yekchiragli. 
On Wednesday the first of Ramzan, Abul Hassan Mirza, 
and some of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s Begs, having pushed 
on with a detachment of troops as a plundering paTtj%'= 
routed Badia-ez-zeman Mirza after what could hardlv be 
called an action. Many young cavaliers of his party were 

^ conversation forget rvhat I have said. 


2 recomiaisanee, 


“ That is to say, in consequence of the dispute between j\Iuzaffer 
Hussain Mirza and Muhammed Mumin Mirza matters proceeded to 
such lengths, that Sultan Hussain Mirza, the father of Muza.ffer 
Hussain Mrza, advanced with an army towards Bail^ 
Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, the father of Muhammed Mumiii Mirza ; 
and Muzafier Hussain Mrza, the son of Sultan Hussam Mnza, ie 
an army towards Asterabad against Muhammed Murnin Mirza, the 
son of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza.— Pers/ari note. 

3 Garzewan lies between Balkh and Herat, three or four marches 
south-west of Balkh. 
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taken prisoners. Sultan Hussain Mirza ordered the whole 
of them to have their heads struck off. Nor in this instance 
alone ; on every occasion when any of his sons rebelled and 
was defeated, he uniformly ordered every one of their 
adherents who fell into his hands to be beheaded. And 
why not ? he had right on his side. These Mirzas were so 
extravagantly addicted to vice and pleasure, that, regardless 
of the approach of their father, a prince of great wisdom 
and experience, who had come from such a distance,^ and 
regardless of the holy and blessed month of Ramzan, of 
which only a single night had been enjoyed ; without any 
reverence for their father, and laying aside the fear of God, 
they only thought of drinking wine and revelling in wanton- 
ness. But most certain it is that such conduct inevitably 
leads to destruction ; and that they who so demean them- 
selves will inevitably fall before the first attack.^ Badia- 
ez-zeman Mirza had held the government of Asterabad for 
several years. During all that time, the young cavaliers, 
both in that place and its environs, were ail arrayed in gay 
* and gallant attire.® He had many arms and accoutrements ^ 
of silver and gold, much furniture of rich cloth, with innu- 
merable Tipchak horses. All thesehe now gave to the wind. 

In his flight by the rugged mountain route, he came on 
a dangerous precipitous road, which they descended with 
great difficulty. Many of his men perished at this 
precipice. 

After the defeat of his son, Sultan Hussain Mirza ad- Loses 
vanced to Balkh, which Badia-ez-zeman Mirza had left in 
charge of Sheikh Ali Taghai, who found nothing left for 
it but to surrender the fortress. Sultan Hussain Mirza 
having given Balkh to Ibrahim Hussain Mirza, and left 
with him Muhammed Wali Beg and Shah Hussain Chihreh, 

^ ■ himself returned back to Khorasan. 

Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, after his defeat, being in great 

who was within half a day’s journey, 

^ and that it does not matter who inflicts it on persons so strangely 
demeaning themselves. 

^ the members of his suite and immediate circle, as well as his 
men-at-arms, had lived in affluence and luxury, 
utensils 
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distress, and stripped of everything, accompanied by such 
of his men old and young, ^ horse and foot, as still adhered 
to him, proceeded to Kunduz to Khosrou Shah, who gave 
him a handsome reception, and did him all manner of service. 
He was so liberal in equipping the Mirza and all that accom- 
panied him with horses, camels, tents, pavilions, and military 
furnishings of every description, that such as saw them 
confessed that there was no difference between their former 
and present arms or accoutrements, excepting that they 
were not mounted with gold and silver. 

As some misunderstandings and differences had arisen 
between Sultan Masaud Mirza and Khosrou Shah, occasioned 
by the ungovernable ambition of the latter,^ he now sent 
his brothers vVali and Baki, accompanied by Badia-ez- 
zeman Mirza, to attack Sultan Masaud Mirza in Hissar. 
They were not able to approach the fortress, but, in tiie 
environs and \dcimty, there was some sharp sword-play on 
both sides. On one occasion at Kush-khaneh,^ on the 
north of Hissar, Muhibb Ali Korchi, having pushed forward 
and advanced in front of the rest of the troops, distinguished 
himself by his bravery. At the moment when he was un- 
horsed and taken prisoner, his own party made a push and 
rescued him. A few days after, a hollow peace was con- 
cluded, and the army retired. 

Badia-ez-zeman Mirza soon afterwards set out, by the 
mountain route, towards Kandahar and Zamiii-dawer,- to 
Zulniin Arghun and his son Shah Shujaa Arghun. Zuliiun, 
in spite of his avarice and stinginess, gave the Mirza a good 
reception.^ He presented him with forty thousand sheep as 
a single peshkeah.^ It is a very singular circumstance that 

Omit old and young, 

Add and the lack of justice of the former, 


^ KnshAcJidneJi, The hawk-house. 

Zamm-dawer lies west of the Helmend below the hills, and on 
the right bank of the Siahbend river. 

[Zifnnun was appointed governor of Zamlndavar in 1483 and 
afterwards of Kandahar. Badiuzzaman Mirza soon after his revolt 
was defeated by his father Sultan Hosaiu Mirza, and fled for refuge 
to Zu’nnun in 1497. Ml* B., p. 268.] 

'* The pealilcesh is the tribute given to a superior prince. 
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Muzaffer Hussain Mirza defeated Miihammed Mumin Mirza 
at Asterabad on the very Wednesday on which Sultan 
Hussain Mirza defeated Muhammed Badla-ez-zeinan Mirza ; 
and what adds to the oddity of the coincidence is, that 
Charshembeh (Wednesday) was the name of the person 
who dismounted and made Muhanmied Mumin Mirza 
prisoner. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 903.i 

We now encamped behind the Bagh-e-meidan,^ in the 
meadow of Kulbeh,^ On this occasion the men of Samar- 
kand, both soldiers and townsmen, sallied out in great 
numbers on the side of Muhammed Chap’s bridge, and came 
upon us. As my people were off their guard, before they 
could put themselves in a posture of defence, the enemy 
dismounted Sultan Ali Baba Kuli and carried him off into 
the town. 

A few days after, we marched and encamped on the hill 
of Kohik, on the side of Kulbeh.^ That same day Syed 
Yusef Beg came out of Samarkand, and having waited upon 
me at this station, entered into my service. The men of 
Samarkand, when they saw us on our march from the one 
station to the other, fancying that I had taken my departure, 
rushed out in great numbers, both soldiers and citizens, and 
advanced as far as the Mirza’s bridge ,* and poured out by 
the Sheikhzadeh’s gate as far as Muhammed Chap’s bridge. 
Orders were immediately issued for the cavaliers who were 
on the spot, to arm without loss of time, and to charge the 
enemy on the two flanks, both towards the Mirza’s bridge, 
and towards Muhammed Chap’s bridge, God prospered 
our proceedings — the enemy were defeated. Numbers of 
Begs and horsemen were dismounted and taken prisoners. 

^ close to Kulbeh behind the hill of Kohik. 


^ The year 903 begins on Angnst 30, 1497. It may be worth 
while to observe, that it was in the end of this year of the Hijira 
that Vasqnez de Gama landed at Calicut. 

The gard<5n of the plain, ® [Plough.] 
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Among these were Muhammed Miskm and Hafiz Duldai.^ 
The latter was wounded with a sabre, and had his fore- 
finger cut off. Muhammed Kasim Nabireh, the younger 
brother of Hassan ‘Nabireh, was dismounted and taken. 
Many other officers and fighting men of some note and 
distinction were also brought in. Of the lower order of 
townspeople there were taken Diwaneh, a Jdme/i- weaver,*^ 
and one nicknamed Kilmasuk, who were notorious as the 
chief ringleaders of the rabble, in fighting with stones and 
heading riots.‘^ They were directed to be put to death with 
torture, in retaliation for the foot- soldiers who had been 
slain at the Lover’s Cave. 

The defeat of the men of Samarkand was decisive ; from 
that time forward they never sallied out, and matters came 
to such a pass, that our people advanced right up to the 
edge of the ditch, and carried off numbers of male and 
female slaves close under the walls. 

The sun had now entered the sign of the Balance,® and 
the cold was becoming severe. I assembled the Begs and 
held a consultation, when we agreed, that the townspeople 
were reduced to great distress ; that, with the blessing of 
God, we were likely to take the place in a very few days ; 
but that, as we were exposed to great inconvenience from 
being encamped in the open country, we should for the 
present break up from before the city, and construct winter 
quarters for ourselves in some neighbouring fort ; that 
then, should we finally be obliged to draw off, we might do 
so without confusion. The fort of Khwajeh Didar seemed 
the fittest for our purpose. We therefore marched from 
our i^osition, and halted in a plain ^ in front of Kliwajeh 
Didar. After visiting the fort, and marking out the ground 
for the huts and houses, we left workmen and overseers to 
go on with the work, and returned to our camp. During 
several days, while the houses for the winter quarters were 

^ in riots and disturbances, 
meadow 

^ [The two names refer to the same x^erson, the latter being 
probably the patronymic (P, de 0.).] 

“ The jdmeh is a gown or tunic. 

'•* It was the end of September or begimmig of October- 
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building, we remained encamped on the plain. Meanwhile 
Baiesanghar Mirza sent repeated messengers into Turkestan ^ 
to Sheibani Khan, inviting him to come to his assistance. 
As soon as the erections in the fort were finished, we took 
up our quarters in it. 

The very next morning Sheibani Khan, who had hastened 
by forced marches from Turkestan, advanced and presented 
himself before my cantonments. My army was in rather 
a scattered state, some of my people having gone to Rabat- 
Kiiwajeh-Ameh, some to Kabid, others to Shiraz, for the 
purpose of securing proper winter quarters. Without being 
dismayed by these circumstances, however, I put the forces 
which were with me in array, and marched out to meet the 
enemy ; w^hen Sheibani Khan did not venture to maintain 
his ground, but drew off towards Samarkand, and halted in 
its environs. Baiesanghar Mirza, disappointed on finding 
that Sheibani Khan could not render him the effectual 
assistance which he had hoped for, gave him but an indif- 
ferent reception ; and, in the course of a few days, Sheibani 
Khan, seeing that nothing could be done, returned back in 
despair to Turkestan. 

Baiesanghar Mirza had now sustained the blockade for 
seven months, and had placed his last hope in this succour. 
Disappointed in this too, he resigned himself to despair, 
and, accompanied by twm or three hundred hungry and 
naked wretches, set out for Kunduz to take refuge with 
Khosrou Shah. In the environs of Termez, while he was 
passing the river Amu, Syed Hussain Akber, the Hakim or 
Governor of Termez, who was related to Sultan Masaud 
Mirza, and high in his confidence, having received notice of 
his motions, advanced against him. The Mirza himself 
had just passed the river, but several of his men and horses 
that had fallen behind, were taken. Mirim Terkhan 
perished in the stream. One Muhammed Taher, a boy of 
Baiesanghar Mirza’s, was taken prisoner. Baiesanghar 
Mirza met with a good reception from Khosrou Shah. 

^ Add as well as the heavy baggage, 

^ This is the Turkestan north-west of Tashkend, north of the Sirr, 
and east of the Aral, where the head-quarters of the Uzbeks were 
previous to their conquest of Bokhara. 
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Babur : ■' ". No: sooner iiad Baiesanghar Mirza fled from' Samarkand, 

s^aar ' " ^ received notice of the event. : We instantly mounted 

: and set , out 'from Khwajeh' Didar, for Samarkand. : On the 
road we were met by the chief men of the city, and by the. 
Begs ; and these were followed by the young cavaliers, who, 
all came out to welcome me. Having proceeded to. the 
citadel, I alighted at the Bostan Serai ; ^ and, "towards the 
The end of end of the month of the first Rabfa » by the favour of God, 
Norember j gained complete possession of the city and country of 
Samarkand. 

Description the whole habitable world there are few cities so 
of Samar- pleasantly situated as Samarkand. It is situated in the 
fifth climate, in lat. 39° 37', and long. 99° le'.^ The city 
is named Samarkand, and the country Maweralnalier.^ As 
no enemy has ever stormed or conquered it, it is termed 
the protected dty.^ Samarkand embraced Islam in the reign 
of Osman the Commander of the Faithful,, through the 
, means of Kasim-ibn- Abbas, who visited the city. His tomb 
is close by the Iron-gate, and is at present denominated 
Mazar-i-Shah, or the Shah’s tomb.® The city of Samarkand 
was founded by Sikander.® The Moghul and Turki hordes 
term it Samarkand.^' Taimur -Beg made it his; capital. 
Before Taimur Beg, no such great monarch had ever made 
it the seat of Ms government. I directed its wall to be 
paced round the rampart, and found that it was ten thou- 
sand six hundred paces in circumference.® The inhabitants 
are all orthodox Sunnis, observant of the law, and religious. 
From the time of the Holy Prophet, downwards, no other 
country has produced so many Imams and excellent 

Omit towards the end of the month of the first Rabfa, 

^ Garden palace. 

This Is the calculation in Ulugh Bog’s tables. The longitude is 
from Ferro. 

That is, the country beyond the river Annu ^ [Shahr-i-mahf uzali.] 

" [The mosc[ue of Shahi Zindah (the living king) was built by 
Timur in a. d. 1323 on the site of the saint’s martyrdom.] 

® Alexander the Great. 

7 [Or rather Simer Kint (P. de C.). Schuyler {Turicestan, voL i, 
note 2, p. 236) says that semi or semh means fat or fertile (hmi 
being ‘ city ’), but thinks this may be only an explanatory adaptation.] 
« This would make it about 5 miles in circumference. 
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theologians as Maweralnaher. Among these is the great The 

Imam Sheikh Abul Mansur Materidi* the eminent scriptural 

, ; , « . , . ^ ^ tneologians 

expositor, who was of the quarter of Materid m the city of of MaweraP 

Samarkand, There are two sects of scriptural expositors, or 
Aimek KeMmi, the one called Mater%diah> the other Ashaa- 
nah. This Sheikh Abul Mansur ^ was the founder of the sect 
of Materidiah, Another man of eminence was the Sahib 
Bokhari,^ Khwajeh Ismael Khertank, who was also of 
Maweralnaher. The author of the Hiddyah,^ too, a work in 
Jurisprudence, than which according to the sect of Imam 
Abu Hanifeh, there is none of greater or of equal authority, 
was of Marghinan in Ferghana, which is likewise included in 
Maweralnaher, though it lies on the farthest bounds of the 
populous cultivated country. 

On the east it has Ferghana and Kashghar ; on the west its 
Bokhara and KhwMzm ; on the north Tashkend and boundaries, 
Shahrokhia, which are usually written Shash and Benaket ; 
and on the south Balkh and Termez. The river Kohik flows rivers, 
to the north of Samarkand, and passes at the distance 
of two kos from the city. Between the river and the city 
there is a rising ground called Kohik ^ ; and as the river flows 
close by the base of this hillock, it thence gets the name 
of the river of Kohik. A great stream, or rather a small 
river, separating itself from the Kohik, flows on the south 

^ [Abul Mansur Miihamined bin Mahmud, known as Imam ul Huda, 
was a native of Samarkand, and acquired the surname Matridi from 
the Materid quarter of that town in which he lived. He died and was 
buried in Samarkand in a. d. 944. A celebrated philosopher and 
theologian, he composed several works, including the Bay mi % tvahm 
nl miCtazaJah^ which was directed against the Mu’tazalite sect 
(d’Herbelot, Bib. Or.).’]. 

^ [This is a mistake for the author of the Bcihih i Bulchdri.l Some 
curious anecdotes of Abu Abdullah Muhammed. bin Ismael may be 
found in, B’Herbelot, al Jausi Art. Bokhari. He passed the latter 
part of his life in Khertank, a quarter of Samarkand, whence his 
surname. [He was born a, d. 810 and died a.d. 870.] 

^ This work, written in Arabic by Burhan-ed-din Al Margbinani 
has been translated into English by Captain Charles Hamilton, in 
4 vols. 4to. Babur does not mention the famous Abii-Ali Sena (or 
Avicenna), a native of Bokhara. 

^ [It was on this hill (Chanpanata, or Father of Shepherds) that 
ITlugh Beg’s observatory stood. It was crowned by the tomb of the 
patron saint of shepherds.] 
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of Samarkand under the name of the river Dergham. It 
may be about a sharaa kos from Samarkand, and the 
gardens and suburbs of Samarkand lie on its banks."^ The 
whole country as far as Bokhara and Kara-kul, which is an 
extent of nearly forty farsangs, is covered with population, 
and the fields cultivated by irrigation from the river Kohik ; 
which, large as it is, barely suffices for the drains made on it 
for the cultivation of the fields, and for the use of palaces 
and country houses ; insomuch that, for three or four 
months during the summer heats, the waters do not reach 
Bokhara. The fruits of Samarkand of e%^ery species, 
especially the grapes, melons, apples, and pomegranates, 
are of excellent quality, and produced in great abundance. 
Samarkand is, however, particularly famous for two kinds of 
fruit, the apple and a species of grape named Sdhibi?' Its 
winter is severe, but less snow falls than at Kabul. It has 
a fine climate, but its summer does not equal that of Kabul. 

There are many palaces and gardens that belonged to 
Taimur Beg and Ulugh Beg,^ both in Samarkand and the 
suburbs. Taimur Beg built, in the citadel ® of Samarkand, 
a stately palace, four stories high, which is famous by the 
name of Guk-serai.^ There are many other magnificent 
edifices. One of these is the grand mosque,*'* which is 
situated near the Iron-gate, within the walls of the city, and 

built of stone. A number of stone-cutters w^ere brought 

^ It serves to irrigate the gardens and suburbs of the capital as 
well as several of the districts that appertain to it. 


^ A species of grape named »Srdiib is produced at the j^rcsent day 
at Aurungabad in the Dekhan, and is in great estimation. 

“ [The grand- on of Timur and ceiebratod as an astronomer.] 

** Sherifeddin says {Hist de Timur Bee, voL i, p. f)i), tliat when 
the Getes besieged Samarkand, in Taimur’s time, there was then no 
citadel. Yet Ibn Haukal, p. 253, mentions a citadel as existing in 
his time ; and Petis de la Croix the elder mentions the Gheuk-serai 
in Gengis-Khan’s time. 

[Schuyler gives an interesting account of the Gilktilsh, or in- 
auguration stone, which is still to be seen in the verandah of the court 
{Turkistan, voL i, pp. 254-5).] 

® [This may be the mosque built by Bibi Klifinum, the favourite 
wife of the great Timur, in a. d, 1385. The building is remarkable 
for its gigantic dome. (Schuyler’s TurHstaiif voL i, p. 249.)] 
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from Hindustan to work on it.^ In the frontispiece over the 
portico of the mosque is inscribed the verse of the Koran, 
im iz yarfa'u Ihralmn al kavaidah,^ &c., in characters of 
such a size that they may be read nearly a kos off. It is 
a very grand building. To the east of Samarkand there are 
two gardens. The one, which is the more distant, is called 
Bagh-e-buldi (or the Perfect Garden) ; the nearer, Bagh-e- 
dilkusha (or the Heart-delighting Garden). From the 
Bagh-e-dilkusha to the Firozeh gate® there is a khiaban (or 
public avenue), planted on each side with pine-trees.^ In the 
garden of Dilkusha, there has also been built a large kiosque 
or palace, in which is a series of paintings, representing the 
wars of Taimur Beg in Hindustan. There is another 
garden, on the skirts of the hill of Kohik, on the banks of the 
Ab-e-siah (black-water) of Kanegil, which they call Ab-e- 
mhmet (or the Water of Mercy), and this is denominated 
Naksh-e-jehan (the Miniature of the World). When I saw 
it, it had fallen into decay, and nothing worthy of notice was 
left. On the south of Samarkand lies the Bagh-e-chenar 
(the Plane-Tree Garden), which is in the immediate vicinity 
of the city.^> Lower down than Samarkand are the Bagh-e- 
shimal (or Northern Garden), and the Bagh-e-behisht (or 
Garden of Paradise ^). Muhammed Sultan Mirza, the son 

^ white poplars. 

^ near the fortified wall. 


^ The account given by Sherifeddin AH Yezdi of the building of 
tliis mosque is curious. See Hist de Timur Bee, vol. iii, pp. 178-81. 
The stone-cutters, 200 in number, came from Azarbaijan, Ears, and 
India. There were 480 pillars of hewn stone, each seven cubits high. 
The Bagh-e-shimal, at Samarkand, was built by workmen from Syria 
and Baghdad, who seem to have excelled in delicate ornaments, in 
a species of Mosaic, and in the construction of fountains and jets 
d’eau. — Ibid., vol. iv, p. 179, and vol. ii, p. 409. 

“ These words, wa iz yarfa u, &c., are from the second chapter of 
the Koran : And Ibrahim and Ismael raised the foundations of the 
house, saying. Lord ! accept it from us, for thou art he who heareth 
and knoweth : Lord ! make us also resigned unto thee, and show 
us thy holy ceremonies, and be turned unto us, for thou art easy to 
be reconciled, and merciful’ — Sale’s Koran, vol. i, p. 24. 

^ Turquoise gate. 

^ [Ail these buildings and gardens were erected and laid out by 
Timur.] 
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of Jehangir Mirza, and grandson of Taimur Beg, founded 
a college just as you go out of the stone fort of Samarkand. 
The tomb of Taimur Beg, and the tombs of all such of the 
descendants of Taimur Beg as have reigned in Samarkand, 
are in that college. 

DlughBeg’s Among the edifices erected by Ulugh Beg Mirza are the 
college, &c. college and monastery, or khankah,^ which stand within the 
fortifications of Samarkand. The door of the convent is of 
great magnitude, and, indeed, scarcely to be equalled in the 
world. In the vicinity of this college and convent there is 
an excellent set of baths, known by the name of the Mirza\s 
baths. The floor is paved with stones of every sort in 
cheqiier-wwk.^ There are no baths to equal them in all 
Khorasan or Samarkand. 

On the south of this college is situated a mosque, which is 
called Mesjid-e-Makatta (or the Carved Mosque), because 
its timbers are curiously carved^ with ornaments and flowers 
of various kinds, and the whole of the walls and roof are 
adorned in the same manner.^ The direction of the kibleh ^ 
of this mosque is very different from that of the college ; and 
the probability is, that the kibleh of the former was adjusted 
by astronomical observation. 

Another remarkable edifice is the observatory, erected 


outer wall 

^ so called because its ceiling and walls arc adorned Chinese 
designs formed by pieces of wood artistically carved. 


^ ^ [KMmguh or monastery was an institution for M'aliommedan 
ascetics. Though forbidden by Mahommed, monasticism was widely 
practised by Moslems in later times, especially in Persia and Turkey.] 

2 This floor seems to have been ornamented mth mosaic work. 

^ I am here informed that there is an old mosque at Delhi, in the 
fort, which goes by the name of Sher Shah, which is said to have 
furnished the model of tins at Samarkand. It is added, that it is 
easily seen to be ancient by the architecture. It is covered witli 
Arabic inscriptions, and is still a very striking edifice. [The mosque of 
She" Shah, which is' probably referred to, is not in the fort, but near 
the Ptirana Kila outside the city. Fanshawe in liis Delh i Past and 
Present describes it as the most striking bit of coloured decoration 
in Delhi.] 

^ The hihleh is the point to which the Musulmans turn in prayer. 
The black stone, or 1cmd)a, in the tem]>le of Mekka, is their kihleh. 
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on the skirts of the hill of Kohik, which is provided with an 
astronomical apparatus,® and is three stories in height. By 
means of this observatory, Ulugh Beg Mirza ^ composed the 
Ztj-Ktirkam /(oT Kurkani Astronomical Tables), which are 
followed at the present time, scarcely any other being used. 
Before they were published, the Ilkhani Astronomical Tables 
were in general use, constructed by Khwajeh Nasir ^ in the 
time of Hulakfi, in an observatory built at Maragha. 
Hulakii Khan ® was also denominated Ilkhani. Not more 
than seven or eight observatories have been constructed 
in the world. Among these, one was erected by the Khalifeh 
Mamun,^ and in it the astronomical tables entitled Ztj- 
Mdmuni were drawn up. Another was built by Batalmius.^ 
Another was the observatory erected in Hindustan, in the 
time of Raja Bikermajit, a Hindu, in Ujein and Dhar, in 
the kingdom of Malwa, now known as the kingdom of 
Mandu. The Hindus still follow the astronomical tables 
which were then constructed. Since the building of that 

® designed for the purpose of preparing astronomical tables, 

1 The illustrious Ulugh Beg Mirza, who governed Samarkand 
nearly forty years, chiefly in his father’s lifetime, devoted much of 
his leisure to study, and was particularly skilled in the mathematical 
sciences. The task of composing the astronomical tables which go 
under his name was first entrusted to Moulana Selah-ed-dm Musa, 
better Imown by the name of the Kazizadeh Rumi. On his death, 
it devolved on Moulana Ghias-ed-din Jemshid ; and he having died 
ill the course of the work, they were completed by Ibn Ali Muhammed 
Koshji, generally called Ali Koshji. Graves pretends that he heard 
from a Turk worthy of credit, that the radius of the quadrant used 
by Ulugh Beg in his observations was equal to the height of St. So- 
phia’s. Ulugh Beg is said to have himself assisted in the composition 
of the Tables. [There is a similar observatory at Jaipur in Rajputana 
erected by Maharaja Jai Singh.] 

^ [The celebrated philosopher and astronomer Nasir ud din Tiisi, 
who was born in a. d. 1201 and died in 1274. He was the prime 
minister of Hulaku Khan, and the most universal scholar that Persia 
ever produced. He composed works on geometry, astronomy, 
philosophy, and theology. He is the author of the Ahhlaq i Nasirif 
and translated Euclid and A1 Majisti. (Beale’s 0. P.).] 

[The grandson of Chingiz Khan. Hied a. u. 1265.] 

[The second son of Harun-ur- Rashid. He succeeded his eldest 
brother Amin in a. d. 813 and died ill 833.] 

Ptolemy, the geographer. 
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observatory till the present time ^ is 1,584 years. These 
tables are, however, more imperfect than any of the others. 

At the foot of the hill of Kohik, on the west, there is 
a garden, named Bagh-e-meidan (the Garden of the Plain), 
in the middle of which is a splendid edifice, two stones high, 
named Chihil-situn (the Forty Pillars). The pillars are all 

of stone. In the four turrets in the corners of this building, 

they have constructed four Guldestehs,^ or minarets, the 
road up to which is by these four towers. In every part of 
the building are stone pillars curiously wrought ; some 
twisted, others fluted, and some with other peculiarities. 
The four sides of the upper story consist of open galleries, 
supported by pillars all of stone ; and in the centre ,s 
a grand hall or pavilion, likewise of stone. The raised floor 
of the palace is all paved mth stone. Towards the hill of 
Kohik there is a small garden, wherein is a great open hail, 
within whieh is a large throne of a single^stone, about 
fourteen or fifteen gez in length, seven or eight m breadth, 
and one in height. This huge stone was brought from 
a great distance. There is a crack in it, which it is said to 
have received since it was brought to this place. In this 
garden, there is another state pavilion, the walls 
are overlaid with porcelain of China, whence it is calkd the 
Chinese House. It is said that a person was sent to Khita, 
for the purpose of bringing it. Within the walk of Samar- 
kand is another ancient building, called the Laklaka (or 
Echoing) Mosque ; because, whenever any person stamps 
on the ground in the mosque,‘‘ an echo (laMaka) is returned. 
It is a strange thing, the secret of which is known to nobody. 

In the time of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, many of the greater 
and lesser Begs formed gardens, some large, others smaller 


\\ 


a- in tlie centre of its dome, 
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Among these, the Charbagh^ of Berwish Muhammed 
Terkhan, in respect of climate, situation; arid beauty, is 
equalled by few. It is situated lower down than the Bagh-e- 
nieidan, on a small eminence that rises above the valley ^ of 
Kiiibeh, and commands a view of the whole vale, which 
stretches out below. In this Charbagh there is a variety 
of different plots laid out one above another, all on a regular 
plan, and elms, cypresses, and white poplars are planted 
in the different compartments. It is a very perfect place. 

Its chief defect is, that it has no great stream of running 
water. 

Samarkand is a wonderfully elegant city. One of its Its bazaars 
distinguishing peculiarities ^ is, that each trade has its own 
bazaar ; so that different trades are not mixed together in 
the same place. The established customs and regulations 
are good. The bakers’ shops are excellent, and the cooks are 
skilful. The best paper in the world comes from Samarkand, and mami- 
The species of paper called juwdz^ comes entirely from 
Kaiiegil, which is situated on the banks of the Ab-e-siah 
(Black Water), called also the Ab-e-rahmet (or Water of 
Mercy). Another production of Samarkand is kermezi ® (or 
crimson velvet), which is exported to all quarters. 

Around Samarkand are five aulengs (or meadows). One The valleys 
of these is famous, under the name of Kanegil. It lies to 
the east of Samarkand, but a little inclining to the north. Th™ ^ 

It may be about a shiraa kos off. The Ab-e-rahmet (or Kanegil. 
Water of Mercy) runs through the midst of it, and has 
volume enough to drive seven or eight mills. The banks of 
this stream are full of quagmires. Many allege that the 
original name of this meadow was Auleng i Kan-e-abgTr (the 

^ meadow 

Add not often found in other towns, 


^ Chehdrhdgh, or CMrhdgli, means Four Gardens. It is generally 
a very large and elegant garden. It perhaps had this name from 
having been originally laid out in four principal plots, with two 
avenues crossing each other at right angles in the centre. It is said 
to have been usual to lay out the different plots or divisions in different 
styles. Now, however, the term is applied to any large and elegant 
garden. 

2 [According to Steingassj^fim.^; means a pounding or eruslung mill.] 
® Hence the cramoisy of our old ballads. 
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IMeadow of Quagmires) ; but in histories it is always 
denominated Kan-e-gil (the Clay-Pits)/^ ^ The Sultans of 
Samarkand were accustomed to guard this vale as a kurugh, 
and were in the habit of taking up their residence for two 
or three -weeks annually in this meadow. 

TheYuret- Higher up than this meadow, to the south-east, lies 
Khan, another, called the Yuret-Khan (or Khan's halting-place). 

It is to the east of Samarkand, about one vshiraa kos.^ The 
x4b-e-siah (Black Water), after passing through it, proceeds 
on to Kanegil. The river winds round the Yuret-Klian in 
such a manner as to leave room -within for an army to en- 
camp. The roads leading from it are very narrow. Per- 
ceiving the excellence of this position, I encamped here for 
some time during the siege. 

The Another is the Kurugh meadow,^ which lies between the 

meaSw Bagh-e-dilkiisha and Samarkand. Anotlier meadow is that 
The Kuhe- of Kuhe-Maghak, which lies to the -west of Samarkand, but 
MagMk (or inclining to the north, at the distance of tw^o shiraa kos, 
pool). This is also a pleasant valley. On one side' of it is a large 
reservoir or piece of water (Kill), whence it is called the 
meadow of Kul-e-Maghak. During the siege of Samarkand, 
when I was encamped at Yuret-Khan, Sultan AH iMirza 
took up his station on this plain of Kfil-e-Maghak. 

The Valley Another is the meadow of Kulbeh, wdiich is but small, 
of Kulbeh. north it has the village of Kulbeh and the river of 

Kohik ; on the soutli, the Bagli-e-meidan and the Char- 
bagh of Dervish Muhammcd Terkhan ; on the east, the 
hill of Kohik. 

ItsTu- Samarkand has many provinces and Tumaiis. One of 

piwIiSl largest of its provinces, and wliich comes near to 
Bokhara. Samarkand, is Bokhara, lying to the west of Samarkand 
twenty-five farsangs. Bokhara is a fine city, and has seven 
Tumans or districts, each of them resembling a town. Its 
fruits are both abundant and of good quality, particularly 

^ Add It is a very fine meadow. 


^ See Hist, de Tarmnr Bee, vol. i. Ofi ; vol. ii. 133 and 42 L 
^ [P. de C. has if/adj ^ 4 miles.] 

® [P. de C. gives the name of the meadow as Bodaneh kurugh, or 
Quail Eeserve.l 
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its melons, wliicli are exquisite ; the melons of Bokhara are 
not to foe equalled in all Maweralnaher, either for quantity 
or excellence. Though, at Akhsi, in the country of Fer- 
ghana, there is one extremely sweet and delicate species of 
melon, which they call Mir Taimuri, yet, in Bokhara, there 
is a profusion of melons of every description, and all good 
of their kind. The pruin or plum of Bokhara is also cele- 
forated, and nowhere else is that fruit to be found in equal 
perfection. They peel off the rind of this fruit and dry it, 
after which it is carried as a most acceptable rarity to other 
countries. As a laxative, it is a medicine of approved 
exeellence. The household fowl and goose are here of a good 
breed. In all Maweralnaher there is no wine superior, in 
spirit and strength, to that of Bokhara. When I drank 
wine at Samarkand, in the days when I had my drinking 
bouts, I used the wine of Bokhara. 

Another province is Kesh, to the south of Samarkand, Kesh. 
at the distance of nine farsangs. Between the cities of Kesh 
and Samarkand lies a hill, called Amak Daban, from which 
V all the stones brought to the city are quarried. In the « 
spring, the plains, the town of Kesh, the walls and terraces 
of the houses, are all green and cheerful, whence it is named 
ShaliT-i-sabz (the Green City). As Kesh was the place of 
Taiinur Beg’s, nativity, he made incredible exertion to 
extend and render it his capital. He built a number of 
magnificent edifices, and, among others, a lofty tdk^ or 
arched hall, for holding his court. On the right and left 
of this great iCik^ he constructed two smaller tdks (or arched 
halls), for the convenience of the Begs who attended 
the court. And, for the benefit of those who came to w'aifc 
the result of their applications, smaller laks and saloons 
were constructed on all sides of the great hall of audience. 

There is not in the world any tdk or arch that can be 
^ compared with the large one, which is said to exceed even 
the Tak-e-Kisra.^ In Kesh there is a college and mauso- 
leum, in which are the tombs of Jehangir Mirza and of 
several of his family. As, however, Kesh was found not 
to possess the same requisites for becoming a great city as 

^ The Tak-e-Kisra, below Baghdad oix the Tigris, is lOo feet high, 

84 feet span, and 150 feet deep. 
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Samarkand, Taimur Beg at last fixed on Samarkand as his 
■eapitaL ■■ ■■ • 

Another province is KarsM, which they also call Nesef 
and Nakhsheb. Karshi is a Moghul word, signifying a 
burial-ground. It probably received this name after the 
conquest of Ciiinghiz Khan. It is deficient in water, but 
is very pleasant in spring. Its apricots and melons are 
excellent. It is situated south of Samarkand, incliiiiiig to- 
wards the west, at the distance of eighteen farsangs. 
There is a small bird resembling the baghri kdm (black- 
liver ^), which they call kilkuinigh (horse-tails). Tiiej^ are 
imiiimerable in the district of Karshi, and, from the quantity 
of them there found, they get the name of imirghak-karski 
(the small fowl of Karshi), 

Another district is that of Khozar. 

Karmina is another ; it lies between Samarkand and 
Bokhara. 

There is another district named Karakul (the black lake), 
which lies lower down the river than any of the rest. It is 
seven farsangs to the north-west of Bokhara, and has some 
very fine Tumans.^ 

Some of the richest Tumans are those of Soghd, and the 
Tumans connected with Soghd, which commence not far 
from Bokhara, and proceed without interruption to their 
termination at Yar-aiiak. There is not one farsang the whole 
way that does not contain some populous village. It was 
in allusion to these Tumans that Taimur Beg used to boast 
that he possessed a garden thirty farsangs in length. 

Another Tiuiian is that of Shad war, which lies close upon 
the city and suburbs. It is a very fine Tuman. On one side 
of it is the hill wliich lies between Samarkand and Sliaiir-i- 
sabz ; and the greater part of its villages lie scattered on 

^ grain ^ - Omit and has some very line Tumans, 


^ [dolonel PMliott informs me that the bd(//iri hdra (black- 
breasted) is the Imperial Sandgroiise {PterocUs uTenarhm). The 
kilkuinigh^ a smaller kind, I am unable to identify. It may be the 
Pintailed Sandgrouse {Pterocles alcliata)^ which breeds in Central and 
Western Asia, and swarms in such countless ii umbers in some places 
sto darken the air { J erdon’s Birds of India, voL ii, p. 500. Calcutta, 
1877).] 
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the skirts of that hill* On the other side it has the river 
Kohik. The temperature of the air is eharnhng ; the 
appearance of the country beautiful, water abundant, and 
provisions cheap. Those who have travelled in Misr and 
Sham acknowledge that nothing there is comparable to it. 

Though there are other Tumans dependent on Samarkand, 
yet they are not equal to those which have been mentioned.®* 

>4 Taimur Beg conferred the government of Samarkand on his Successic a 

son Jehangir ; and after the death of J ehangir Mirza, he gave 
it to that prince’s eldest son, Muhammed Sultan Jehangir. kand. 
Shahrokh Mirza conferred the government of all the pro- 
vinces of Maweralnaher on his own eldest son, Ulugh Beg 
Mirza, from whom it was taken by his son, Abdallatif 
Mirza ; who, for the sake of the enjoyments of this fleeting 
and transitory world, murdered his own father, an old man 
so illustrious for his knowledge. The date of the death of 
Ulugh Beg Mirza is contained in the following memorial 
verses:^ 

Ulugh Beg, the ocean of learning and science, 

Who was the protector of this lower world, ^ 

Drank from Abbas the honey of martyrdom, 

And the date of his death is {Abbas husU) — Abbas slew him. 

Yet his son did not retain the diadem above five or six 
months ; the following verses were applied to him : 

111 does sovereignty befit a parricide ; 

But should he gain it, let six months be the utmost limit of his reign. 

The date of his death is also expressed in memorial verses ; 

Abdallatif, who rivalled the pomp of Khosrou and Jemshid, 

Who was attended by crowds of courtiers like Feridun and Zerdusht, 

Was slain by Baba Hussain, one Friday night, with an arrow. 

And the date of the event is {Baba Hussain hiisht) — Baba Hussain 

slew him.® 

Add I need not say any more on this subject. 

Add and of religion, 

i Egypt and Syria. 

To commemorate any important event, or to fix the date in the 
memory, the Persians make much use of memorial verses, in which 
a certain number of letters have a numerical value, that added 
together give the required date. Thus Abbas kmht gives 853 [a. h. 

(1449 This is called ahjad in Persian.] 

® The numerical letters united make 854 [a. H. (1450 A. d.).] 
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After Abdallatlf Mirza, Abdallah Mirza, the son of 
Ibrahim Sultan Mirza, and grandson of Shahrokh Mirza, 
and the son-in-law of Ulugh Beg Mirza, mounted the throne, 
and reigned one year and a half, or nearly two years. After 
[A.D. 1451.] him the government was seized by Sultan Abusaid Mirza, 
who, in his own lifetime, conferred the government on his 
eldest son Sultan Ahmed Mirza. After the death of Sultan 
[A.D. 1469.] Abusaid Mirza, Sultan Ahmed Mirza continued to exercise 
the sovereignty. On the death of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, 
[A.D. 1494.] Sultan Mahmud Mirza ascended the throne. After Sultan 
[A.D. 1495.] Mahmud Mirza, Baiesanghar ISIirza was raised to the throne. 

During the sedition of the Terkhan Begs, Baiesanghar 
iSlirza was seized, and his brother Sultan Aii Mirza placed 
on the throne for one or two days. Baiesanghar Mirza 
again recovered it, as has been related. I took it from 
Baiesanghar Mirza. ^ The events that followed will be 
mentioned in the course of these Memoirs. 

Distressed When I mounted the throne of Samarkand, I showed the 
state of same favour and grace to the great lords of Samarkand 
kand. that they had been accustomed to in times past, and 
I distinguished the Begs who had accompanied me by re- 
wards proportioned to their situation and merits. I be- 
stowed more eminent rewards on Sultan Ahmed Tambol 
than on any of my other nobles.*'^ Samarkand had been 
taken after a severe and fatiguing siege of seven months. 
On getting possession of it, the soldiers of the army acquired 
considerable booty. All the rest of the country, Samarkand 
excepted, had voluntarily joined me or Sultan Ali Mirza, 
and consequently these districts had not been given up to 
plunder. From a place which had been entirely ruined and 
sacked, how was it possible to levy anything by taxation ? ^ 
It had all been completely pillaged by the troops.^ Samar- 
kand when taken was in such a distressed state, that it Avas 
absolutely necessary to furnish the inhabitants with seed- 

Add lie had belonged to the corps of Begs attached to mj’ 
personal household. I treated him with the same honour as the 
Great Begs. 

^ collect anything ? 

^ Add the booty acquired by our men was very limited. 
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corn and supplies j to enable them to carry on the cultivation 
till the harvest. How was it possible to levy anything from 
a country that was in this exhausted condition ? Under 
these circumstances the soldiers were exposed to consider- 
able distress, and I on my part had nothing to give them. 

They therefore began to think of home, and to desert by Babur’s 
ones and twos. The first man who went off was Khan-Kuii 
Bayan-Kuli.^ Ibrahim Begchik was another. All the Mo- desert, 
ghuis deserted ; and finally, Sultan Ahmed Tambol himself 
went off, left me. 

Ill order to put a stop to this defection, I sent Khwajeh 
Kazi to Uzun Hassan, who had a great attachment and 
veneration for the Khwajeh, to prevail upon him to concur 
in adopting measures to punish some of the fugitives, and 
send back others to me. But the prime mover of this 
sedition, and the grand instigator of these desertions and 
defections was, in reality, the perfidious Uzun Hassan him- 
self. After the defection of Sultan Ahmed Tambol, all the 
fugitives openly and in direct terms professed their hostility. 

Though I had never received any kind of assistance or 
succour from Sultan Mahmud Khan, during the several Tambol 
years that I had led my army against Samarkand, yet no 
sooner had I succeeded in conquering that country, than ^Akl^?for 
he indicated a desire to occupy Andejan. On the present 
occasion, when the greater part of my troops, and the whole 
of the Moghuls, had deserted me and gone to Akhsi and 
Andejan, Uzun Hassan and Tambol expressed a wish that 
those countries should be placed under Jehangir Mirza. 

It was inexpedient that they should be given up to him, on 
many accounts. One of these was, that though I never 
had promised them to the Khan, yet he had demanded 
them ; and if, after such demand, they were bestowed on 
Jeliangir Mirza, I must expect to come to an explanation 
with him. Another reason was, that at this season, when 
my men had deserted and gone back to their own countries, 
a request seemed equivalent to ^ command. Had the re- 
quest been made before, I might have complied with a good 
grace ; but who could bear a tone of authority ? All the 
Moghuls who had accompanied me, as well as the army of 
i [i. e. Khan-Kiili, son of Bayan-Kuli.] 
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Aiidejiii, and some even of the Begs who were near my 
person, had gone off to Andejan. Only about a thousand i 
men, including Begs, great and small, remained with me in 
Samarkand. ' 

When they found that their request was not complied 
with, they collected all the people wiio had left me from 
disappointment, and united them to their party. These 
deserters, who dreaded the reward of their guilt, stood in 
such terror of me, that they deemed this revolt an interposi- 
tion of God in their favour. Having marched from Akhsi 
against Andejan, they openly raised the standard of re- 
bellion and hostility. 

One Trdun Khwajeh, who was the bi’avest and most 
resolute of my skirmishers,® had been honourably enter- | 
tained by my father, Omer-Sheikh Mirza, and I myself had | 

continued to show him distinguished marks of my regard, ; 

and raised him to the rank of Beg. He was an extremely ? 
gallant soldier, an excellent partisan, and every way w^orthy 
of the favour shown him. As Tulun Khwajeh wirs the man 
of all the IMogliuIs on whom I had conferred the greatest ^ \ 
benefits, and in whom I reposed the most perfect trust, ^ 

when the Ulus of JMoghuIs began to retire, I sent him to I 
confer with them, and to remove from their minds any f 

jealousies or distrusts w^hich they might have conceived, ; 

that they might not be led to throw awny their lives from 
any false apprehensions of my resentment ; but the 
traitors had wought upon them so effectually, that en- 
treaties and promises and threats w^ere tried in vain. The 
march of Tulun Khwajeh w’^as by Mian-Doab,^ w^hich is also 
called Rabatiki-Urehmi.‘^ Ozunllassan and Sultan Ahmed 
Tambol dispatched a body of ligiit troops, wiio fell by siir- | 

® soldiers, . I 

to drive from their minds distrustful thoughts and prevent them 5 

from foolishly giving way to fear. ■, 

^ [Miyan-i-duab = between two rivers. According to l\ de C. the 
rivers referred to were that of Andejrin [Kara siij on the west and 
the Irmich on the east, both being affluents of the Seihun.] 

Or the district of Bebatik (the small caravanserai). It lies to 
the east of Andejan. Urchin in Ferghana, &c,, signifies province or 
district. 
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prise on Tulun Khwajeli, took him prisoner, carried him off 

;and.put'\Iiim':tO''death. 

tJzuii Hassaii and Tambol now carried Jehangir Mirza 
along with them, and laid siege to Andejan. When I set 
out with the army, I had left Ali Dost Taghai in command 
oi Aiidejan, and Ozun Hassan in chaige of Akhsi. Khwajeli 
Kazi had also returned back ^ to Andejan. Among those 
^4 who had deserted from Samarkand were a number of good 
soldiers. Khw'ajeh Kazi, immediately on his arrival, with 
a view of preserving the fort, and induced by his affection 
and attachment to me, divided eighteen thousand of his 
own sheep among the troops who were in the town, and 
among the wives and families of such as were with me. 
During the siege I received letters from my mothers,^ as 
well as from Khwajeh Kazi, mentioning that they were 
besieged, and so hotly pressed, that if I did not hasten to 
their relief, things would come to a very bad termination : 
that I had taken Samarkand with the forces of Andejan, 
and if I still continued master of Andejan, might once more 
^ (should God prosper me) regain possession of Samarkand, 
Letters of this import followed fast upon each other. At 
this time I had just somewhat recovered from a severe 
illness. My circumstances, how^ever, prevented me from 
nursing myself during my amendment ; and my anxiety 
and exertions brought on such a severe relapse, that for 
four days I was speechless, and the only nourishment 
I received was from having my tongue occasionally mois- 
tened wdth cotton. Those who were with me, high and low, 
Begs, cavaliers, and soldiers, despairing of my life, began 
each to shift for himself. 

At this very crisis a servant of Uzun Hassan’s came on 
an embassy with some seditious propositions. The Begs, 
very mistakenly, brought him where I was,^^ and then gave 
him leave to depart. In four or five days I got somewhat 
better, but still had a little difficulty of speech.^^ A few days 

^ Add later showed him the condition I was in, 

® Add After the lapse of a few more days my health was completely 
restored. 
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afterwards I received letters from my mother, my mother’s 
mother Isan Daulat Begum, and from my teacher and 
spiritual guide Khwajeh Moulaiia Kazi, inviting me with so 
much solicitude to come to their assistance, that I had not 
the heart to delay. In the month of Raj eh, on a Saturday, 
I marched out of Samarkand for Andejan. At this time 
I had reigned just one hundred days in Samarkand. Next 
Saturday I reached Khojend, and that same day intelligence 
arrived that, seven days before, on the very Saturday on 
which I had left Samarkand, Ali Dost Taghai had surren- 
dei'ed the fortress of Andejan to the enemy. 

The truth was, that the servant of Czun Hassan, wiio 
had been suffered to depart during my iliness, arriving while 
the enemy were busy with the siege, and relating what he 
had witnessed, that the king had lost his speech, and 
received no nourishment except from having iiis tongue 
moistened with cotton steeped in a liquid, was made to 
confirm these circmnstances on oath in the presence of 
Ali Dost Taghai, who stood at the Khakan Gate. Com- 
pletely confounded at the news, he commenced a negotiation 
with the enemy, and having entered into terms of capitu- 
lation, surrendered the fort. There was no want of pro- 
visions, nor of fighting men in the place. This wretched 
fellow’s conduct, therefore, was the extreme of treachery 
and cowardice.®' He merely employed the circumstances 
that have been mentioned as a cover to his baseness. 

After the surrender of Andejan, the enemy having re- 
ceived information of my arrival at Khojend, seized 
Khwajeh Moulana Kazi and martyred him, by hanging 
him in a shameful manner over the gate of the citadel. 
Khwajeh Moulana Kazi’s real name was Abdallah, but he 
was better known by the other appellation. By the father’s 
side he was descended of Sheikh Burhaii-ed-din Kilij, and 
by the mother’s side from Sultan Ilik Mazi ; and his family 
had for a long time maintained the situation of Muktida 
(prime religious guide), and of Sheikli-ul-Islam (or chief 
judge in ecclesiastical law), in the country of Ferghana. 
Khwajeh Kazi was the disciple of Khwajeh Obeidullah, by 

^ In short tiiis misfortune was due to the cowardice of that miser- 
able traitor* 
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whom he was educated. I have no doubt that Khwajeh 
Kazi was a Wall (or saint). What better proof of it could 
be required than the single fact that, in a short time, no 
trace or memorial remained of any one of all those who were 
concerned in his murder ? They were all completely extir- 
pated. Khwajeh Kazi was a wonderfully bold man, which 
is also no mean proof of sanctity. All mankind, however 
brave they be, have some little anxiety or trepidation about 
them . The Khwajeh had not a particle of either. 

After the Khwaj eh’ s death they seized and plundered 
all those who were connected with him as his servants and 
domestics, his tribe and followers. They sent to me, to 
Khojend, my grandmother, my mother, and the families of 
several persons who were with me.*^ For the sake of 
Andejan, I had lost Samarkand, and found that I had lost 
the one without preserving the other 

I now became a prey to melancholy and vexation ; for Babur re- 
since I had been a sovereign prince, I never before had been placed to 
separated in this manner from my country and followers ; Sess. 
and since the day that I had known myself, I had never 
experienced such grief and suffering. While I was at 
Khojend, some who envied Khalifeh could not endure to 
see his influence in my court ; and Muhammed Hussain Is obliged 
Mirza and some others exerted themselves with such effect,® 
that I was obliged to allow him to retire to Tashkend. 

I had sent Kasim Beg to Tashkend to the Khan, to Sultan 
request him to march against Andejan. The Khan, who Mahmud 
was my maternal uncle, accordingly, having collected an maSiesto 
arm3% advanced by the Dale of Ahengeran,^ and I having restore 
set out from Khojend, met him by the time he liad encamped 
below Kundezlik and Amani.^ Having reduced Kimdezlik 

Omit this sentence. 

Add I had jdaced myself undoubtedly in the iiosition of those 
of whom it is said that ‘ they advanced on one side while they retired 
from the other 

c On arriving at Khojend certain hypocrites, adorned with a 
plausible exterior, who could not endure to see the Khalifah at my 
court, wrought to such a degree on Hosain Mirza and others, 
the foot of the Kundirlik Pass. 

^ eTulgeh-e-ahengeran == Blacksmiths’ Bale. 
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army. 


^ [According to P. de C. this place is situated on the left bank of 
the Seihun, between Akhsi and Kasan,] 


and Amani, he advanced towards Akhsi and encamped. 
The enemy too, on their part, having btoiight together what 
army they had, came to Akhsi. At this time the fortress of 
Pap^ was held by some of my partisans in hopes of my 
arrival ; but the enemy, gaining courage from a belief of the 
Khan’s retreat,^ carried it by storm. 

Butispre- Though the Khan had many valuable qualities and 
railed on to talents, yet he had no talents as a soldier or general. At the 
retreat. moment when matters were brought to such a pass, 

that, if we had advanced a single march, the country might 
have been gained without fighting a battle, he listened to 
the artful proposals of the enemy, and dispatched Khwajeh 
Abul Makaram with TamboFs elder brother, Beg Tilbeh, 
who at that time was the Khan’s chamberlain, on an 
embassy, with proposals for an accommodation . The cabal , 
in oisj^er to extricate themselves, presented such a mixture of 
truth and falsehood in their representations, and seasoned 
their eloquence so well with gratifications and bribes to 
those who acted as negotiators,^ that the Khan was prevailed 
upon to break up and retreat the way he came. As the 
Begs, captains, and warriors, who were with me, had many 
of them their wives and families in Andejan ; and as they 
Babur saw no hope of our regaining it, great and small, Beg 

abandoned and common man, to the number of seven or eight hundred 






men, separated from me entirely. Among the nobles who 
left me, were Ali Derwisli Beg, Ali Mazid Kuchin, Mu- 
hammed Bakir Beg, Sheikh Abdallah the chamberlain, and 
Miram Laghari. There adhered to me, choosing voluntarily 
a life of exile and difficulty, of all ranks, good and bad, 
somewhat more than two hundred, and less than three 
himdred men. Of the Begs were Kasim Beg Kuchin, Weis 
Laghari, Ibrahim Sam Minkaligli, Shirim Taghai, and 
Seyad Karabeg. Of my other officers and courtiers there 


^ but the malcontents taking advantage of the fact that a de- 
tachment only of the Khan’s cavalry had advanced against them, 

^ the Khan and his intermediaiies. 
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were Mir Shah Kuchin, Syed Kasim, the Ghambeiiain, 
a Jelair, Kasim Ajab, Muhammed Dost, All Dost Taghai, 
Muhammed All Miibashar, Klmda-berdi Tughchi (the 
Standard-bearer), a Moghul, Yarek Taghai, Sultan Kuli, 
Pir Weis, Sheikh Weis, Yar Ali Belal, Kasim, Master of the 
Horse, Hyder Rikabdar (the Equerry). 

I was now reduced to a very distressed condition, and 
wept a great deal. I returned to Khojend, whither they 
sent me my mother and my grandmother, with the wives 
and families of several of those who had continued with me. 
I spent that Ramzan in Khojend, and afterwards, having 
sent a person to Sultan Mahmud Khan to solicit assistance, 
proceeded against Samarkand. He dispatched his son, 
Sultan Muhammed Khanekeh, and Alimed Begv with four 
or five thousand men, against Samarkand ; and came him- 
self to Uratippa, where I had an interview with him, and 
then advanced towards Samarkand by way of Yar-ailak. 
Sultan Muhammed and Ahmed Beg had reached Yar-ailak 
before me by another road. I came by way of Burkeh-ailak 
to Sengraz, which is the chief township and seat of the 
Darogha ^ of Yar-ailak ; but before my arrival, Sultan 
Muhammed and Ahmed Beg, having been informed of the 
approach of Sheibani Khan, and of his ravaging Shiraz and 
that vicinity, had retreated back in haste. I too was 
consequently compelled to retreat, and returned to Khojend. 

Inspired as I was with an ambition for conquest and for 
extensive dominion, I would not, on account of one or two 
defeats, sit do^vn and look idly around me. I now repaired 
to Tashkend to the IHian, in order to gain some assistance 
in my views on Andejan. This Journey also furnished me 
with a pretext for seeing Shah Begum ^ and my other 
relations, whom I had not seen for seven or eight years. 
A few days after my arrival, Syed Muhammed Mirza 
Dughlet, Ayub Begehik, and Jan Hassan were appointed 
to accompany me, with a reinforcement Of seven or eight 
hundred men. With this auxiliary force I set out, and 
without tarrying in Kliojend advanced without loss of 

^ [Governor.] 

^ Shah Begum was one of Yunis Khan^s widows [and Babur’s 
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time, and leaving Kandbadam on the left, in the course of 
the night, reached and applied scaling-ladders to the fortress 
of Nasiikh, which is ten farsangs from Khojend and three ^ 
from Kandbadam, and carried the place by surprise. It 
was the season when the melons were ripe, and at Nasukh 
there is a sort of melon termed Ismail sheikhi, the skin of 
which is yellow and puckered like shagreen leather ; they 
are in great abundance. The seeds are about the size of 
those of an apple, and the pulp four fingers thick. It is 
a remarkably delicate and agreeable melon, and there is none 
equal to it in that quarter. Next morning the Moghul Begs 
represented to me that w^e had only a handful of men, and 
that no possible benefit could result from keeping possession 
of a single insulated castle. Indeed there was truth in what 
they said ; so that, not finding it expedient to remain there 
and garrison the fort, I retired and w’-ent back to Khojend. 

This same year Khosrou Shah, accompanied by Baiesan- 
ghar Mirza, marched with an army to Cheghanian, and, with 
the most deceitful and treacherous intentions, sent an 
embassy to Sultan IVIasaud Mirza, inviting him to join them 
in their enterprise against Samarkand ; proposing that, if 
they conquered it, the one Mirza should fix the seat of his 
government in Samarkand, and the other in Hissar. At 
this time very general discontents prevailed among the 
Begs, courtiers, cavaliers, and soldiers of Sultan Masaud. 
The reason of their dissatisfaction w’as, that Sheikh Abdallah 
Bliias, who had left Sultan Baiesanghar Mirza to join 
Sultan jMasaud Mirza, and wdio was the Mirza’s father-in- 
law, had obtained great rank and confidence ; and, though 
Hissar is but a narrow and confined country, Sultan Masaud 
Mirza had given him an allowance of a thousand Himans “ in 

1 Forty miles from Khojend and twelve from Kandbadam. 

2 It is extremely difficult to fix the value of money in remote periods. 
The Imnmif in Bella Valle’s time (a. n. 1617), was 10 zeeehins 

Voyages^ vol. iv, p, 357). Mandelsloe soon after values the zeeclnn 
at 8 1 or 0 rupees ; which would make the tim/m of that day worth 
£9 or £10 sterling. In Chardin’s time the hmum was equal to 
45 livres ; and Tavernier makes it equal to 46 livres, 1 denier, i-5th ; 
or, according to his English translator, at the then par of 45. 6d. for 
the French crown, £3 95. and a fraction. The livre, it will be remem- 
bered, like the tumdn, has been sinking in value. Fryer {Travels, 
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money, besides the whole country of Khiitlan^ Khutlan was 
the ^ of the Begs and officers about Sultan Masaud 
Mirza’s person. Sheikh Abdallah Birins, however, got 
possession of the whole, and he and his sons gained a com- 
plete ascendancy and unlimited direction of affairs at the 
court . Such as were dissatisfied fied and joined Baiesanghar 
Mirza, Khosrou Shah and Baiesanghar Mirza having lulled 
Siiitan Masaud Mirza into a careless security by their 
deceitful professions, after a sudden march from Cheghanian, 
appeared before Hiss^ about the beat of the morning drum, 
invested and took it. 

At this time Sultan Masaud Mirza was not within the Sultan Ma- 
fortress, but at a palace in the vicinity,^ which had been built rSuge^Sh 
by his father, called the Doulet Serai. Finding it impossible SultanHus- 
to throw himself into the fort, he fled towards Khutlan, Mirza. 
accompanied by Sheikh Abdallah Birlas ; but having 
separated from him on the road, he proceeded by the Pass 
of Ubaj ^ and took refuge with Sultan Hussain Mirza. 

As soon as Khosrou Shah had taken Hissar, he placed Khosrou 
Baiesanghar Mirza in it, and gave Khutlan to his younger 
brother Wali. A few days after he set out against Balkh. Balkh. 
Having dispatched before him one of his principal retainers, 
named Nazar Bahader, with four thousand men, to occupy 
the environs of that place, he himself followed soon after- 
wards, accompanied by Baiesanghar Mirza, and commenced 

a- in the suburbs outside the city wail, 

p. 222) makes the tuman £3 and a noble. It was lately worth an 
English guinea, and from incessant tampering with the coin, is now 
worth little more than 15 shillings. As the decline has been constant, 
it was i^robably, in Babur’s time, worth more than the highest of 
these sums. 

The shaJiruMii was a silver coin of the value of tenpence or eleven- 
pence English, two and a half shahntkhis being equal to a rui>ee in 
Akber’s time. 

The taTig, or tanhah, was a small silver coin, of which, in Mandel- 
sloe’s time, 14, 15, or 16 went to a pagoda. It was of the value of 
about fivepence, and was formerly more. It has now declined to 
about a penny. It seems to have been the sixth part of a dirhem. 

The dam was an Indian copper coin, the fortieth part of a rupee. 

’ A gagir is a territorial grant held under a prince, generally for 
a limited period, often, however, in perpetuity. 

* Ubaj is a famous pass [i. e. ford] over the Amu, above Kobadian. 
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the siege. Ibrahim Hussain Mirza commanded in Balkh, 
and had with him a considerable number of Sultan Hussain 

Mirza’s Begs. ■: ^ : 

Wall sent Khosrou Shah at tlie same time sent his younger broker 
against with a large detachment to lay siege to Shaberghaii,^ 

and to ravage and destroy the country around. Wall was 
not able to approach Shaberghan, but sent out his troops 
to plunder the Ils and Ulus (the wandering tribes and ^ 
hordes) that occupied the desert of Zardek, wliicii they 
accordingly did, carrying off above one hundred thoiisa,nd 
sheep, and nearly three thousand camels. Proceeding 
thence, he pillaged the district of Saiicherik,^ and liaviiig 
taken prisoners and carried off a number of the inhabitants 
who had fled for refuge to the hills and there fortified them- 
selves, he returned to Balkh and rejoined his elder brother. 

While Khosrou Shah lay before Balkh, he one day sent 
Nazar Bahader, who has been mentioned, to destroy the 
water-courses and spoil the waters in th<^ enviioiis ot Balkh* 
Tengri Berdi Samanclii, an officer who had been brought ^ 
forward by ^ Sultan Hussain Mirza, issued from the fort with ^.4, 
seventy or eighty men, and having fallen in with Nazar 
BahMer’s party, met him face to face, beat him down from 
Nazar Ba- his horse, cut off his head, and returned back with it to the 
hader slain, f^yt, having displayed singular bravery in the whole course 
of the affair. 

Sultan Hus- This same year Sultan Hussain Mirza levied an army and 

sainMiiza advanced to the fort of Bost ^ for the purpose of reducing to 

^SSrzul- order Zulnun Arghun and Shah Shujaa his son ; who, 
nun Beg. ^ districts of San and Jerik (two towns in the territory of 
Balkh), 

^ most in favour with 


1 [Three days’ journey west of Balkh.] ^ 

2 Sultan Hussain Mirza had advanced with Ms army to Zamm- 
dawer, but found himself forced to retreat into Khorasan. He 
previously, however, laid siege to Bost, in which were some of 
Mnun’s ‘stores. The garrison, by holding out a few days, might 
have starved the besiegers; but the governor, Abdal _ Rahman^ 
Arghun, surrendered after a feeble resistance. Kila Bost lies on the 
left of the Hehnend, below Zamin-dawer, which lies higher up 
towards the hills, on the right bank of the Siahbend river. 
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having joined Bad!a-ez-zeman Mirza, and given him a 
daughter of Ziilnun’s in marriage^ were now in a state of 
rebellion and revolt. On that occasion, when the Sultan 
could not procure supplies of grain for the army from any 
quarter, and was on the point of being compelled to raise 
the siege, and of being reduced to the last extremity from 
famine, the governor surrendered the fort, and the stores 
found in the granaries enabled the army to return to 
Khorasan. 

When a king like Sultan Hussain Mirza, who was attended 
with such royal equipage, and displayed so much pomp and 
state, had led his army on several different occasions 
against Kunduz, Hissar, and Kandahar, and had in every 
instance returned unsuccessful, his sons and Begs were 
spirited up to venture on seditions and rebellion. Sultan 
Hussain Mirza had dispatched Muhammed Wali Beg, with 
a number of Begs and the bulk of his army,^ for the purpose 
of chastising his son Muhammed Hussain Mirza, who was in 
revolt, and gaining ground at Asterabad,^ with instructions 
to advance upon him by rapid marches. He himself, mean- 
while, remained encamped in the auleng (or meadow) of 
Nishin ; ^ when Badla-ez-zeman Mirza, and Shah Beg the 
son of Ziilnun, having collected a body of troops, came on 
him by surprise. By a most fortunate accident, Sultan 
Masaiid Mirza, who had just lost Hissar, came that very 
day to join Sultan Hussain Mirza ; and, in the course of 
the same day, the army that had been detached against 
Asterabad, having returned back, also joined him. When 
the two armies therefore came to face each other, the enemy 
found themselves too weak to venture on a battle, and 
Badia-ez-zeman Mirza and Shah Beg took to flight. Sultan 
Hussain Mirza received Sultan Masaud Mirza in the most 
gracious manner, gave him one of his daughters in marriage, 
and distinguished him by every mark of attention and 
kindness. Seduced, however, by the instigations of Baki 
Cheghaniani, the younger brother of Khosrou Shah, who 

^ a large army, 

and had proclaimed liis independence in Asterabad, 
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some time before had entered into the service of Sultan 
Sultan Ma- Hussain Mirza, he did not continue in Khorasan, but went 
leavefhif' off, under some false pretext, without even taking leave of 
court. Sultan Hussain Mirza, and joined Khosrou Shah. 

Kiiosroii Shah now sent for Baiesangliar Mirza from 
Hissar. At this time Miran Shah Mirza, the son of Ulugh 
Beg Mirza, ^ who had rebelled against his father and taken 
shelter among the Hazaras, having done something which ^ 
gave them offence, was obliged to leave them also, and now 
came to Khosrou Shah. Some evil-minded counsellors 

advised Khosrou Shah to put all the three princes to death, 
and to cause the 2 to be read in his own name. He 

did not fall into this plan, but yet, for the sake of this 
fleeting and faithless world, which never was, and never will 
be, true to any one, this thankless and ungrateful man seized 
Sultan Masaud Mirza, a prince whom he himself had reared 
from infancy to manhood, and whose governor he had been, 

His eyes and blinded him by lancing his eyes. Some of the foster- 
ShosrJu ^ brothers, clansmen, and playmates of Masaud Mirza ^ 
Shah. carried him off, with the intention of conducting him to 
Sultan Ali Mirza in Samarkand, and brought him to Kesli.^ 
Here, discovering a plan that had been formed for attacking 
them, they fled, crossed the river Amu by the passage 
of Char-Jui, and took refuge with Sultan Hussain Mirza. 
Every day until the day of judgement, may a hundred 
thousand curses light on the head of that man who is guilty 
of such black treachery, and on his who plans it : let every 
man who hears of this action of Khosrou Shah, pour out 
imprecations on him ; for he who hears of such a deed and 
does not curse him, is himself woithy to be accursed. 

After this abominable transaction, having declared 
Baiesangliar Mirza King, he sent him off to Hissar ; and, 

» foster-brothers, friends, and old servants > 


^ This Ulugh Beg Mirza was not the ilhistrioiis sovereign of 
»Samarkand, but the king of Kabul, and a brother of Baburs father. 
^ The prayer for the prince. 

3 [According to P. de C, this was the chief town of a fertile and 
well-watered district some thirty miles south-east of Bamarkancl on 
the road to Karshi. It is generally known as Shah-i-sabz.] 
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at the same time, sent Miran Shah Mirza towards Bamiaiv 
accompanied by Syed Kamil, who was to lend him his 
assistance., 

\ TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 904 ^ 

Having failed in repeated expeditions against Samar- 
kand and Andejan, I once more returned to Khojend. 
Khojend is but a small place ; and it is difficult for one to 
support two hundred retainers in it. How, then, could 
a man, ambitious of empire, set himself down contentedly 
in so insignificant a place ? 

In order to forward my views against Samarkand, I now 
sent some persons to Muhammed Hussain Korkan Dughlet, 
who held Uratippa, to confer with him, and induce him to 
lend me for one winter Peshagher, which is one of the villages 
of Yar-ailak. It had formerly belonged to the reverend 
Khwajeh, but, during the confusions, had become dependent 
on him ; and my plan now was, to take up my residence 
there, and attempt whatever circumstances might suggest 
against Samarkand. Muliammed Hussain Dughlet gave his 
consent, and I left Khojend, on my way to Pesliagher. 

When I reached Zamin, I was seized with a fever; 
notwithstanding which, I mounted, and, having left that 
place, proceeded with great speed, by the mountain-route 
against Rabat-e- Khwajeh,^ which is the seat of the Darogha, 
or governor of the Tuman of Shadwar, in the hope that we 
might have been able to come upon it and apply our scaling- 
ladders unobserved, and so carry the place by surprise. 
I reached it at daybreak ; but, finding the garrison on the 
alert, retreated, and reached Peshagher, without halting 
an^nvhere. In spite of my lever, I had ridden fourteen 
farsangs, though with great difficulty, and I suffered much 
from the exertion. 

In a few days,' I dispatched Ibrahim Saru, Weis Laghari, 
and Shirim Taghai, with some Begs of my party, and a body 
two successive 


^ This year of the Hijira began August 19, 1498, 
^ It lies west of Samarkand, 
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of my partisans and adherents, to proceed without loss of 
time, and reduce, either by negotiation or by force, all the 
fortresses of Yar-ailak. At this time, Syed Yiisef Beg was 
in command of the district of Yar-ailak. He had remained 
behind in Samarkand when I abandoned it, and had been ' 

well treated by Sultan All Mirza.i Syed Yfisef Beg had sent 
his brother and younger son ^ for the purpose of occupying 
and managing Yar-ailak. Ahmed Yusef, who at present | 

has the government of Sialkot,‘-^ was in charge of the for- 
tresses. My Begs and soldiers set out accordingly ; and 

exerting themselves with uncommon activity during tlie 
whole winter, gained possession of the strong places, some 
by negotiation, some by storm, and others by artifice and 
stratagem. In consequence of the ineiirsions of the Moghuls 
and Usbeks, there is not a village in the whole district of 
Yar-ailak which is not converted into a fortress. On^ the 
occasion in question, suspicions being entertained of Syed 
Yusef Beg, his younger brother, and son, on accoimt of their 
known attachment to me, they were all sent away to 
Khorasan. 

The winter passed in such eflbids and attempts as these. 

In the spring, Sultan AM Mirza sent Khwajeh Yahya to treat 
with me, while he himself marched with his ariny ’’ into the 
neighbourhood of Shiraz and Kabad. My soldiers, though 
above two hundred in number, did not amount to three 

hundred ; and the enemy was in great force. I had hovered 
for a while about Andejan, but my star liad not prospered, 
buiLsIorced Samarkand, too, had slipped out of my hands.« I was now 

to abandon comneiled by necessity to make some sort of peace, and 
them, p 

returned back from Feshagher. 

Khojend is an inconsiderable place, from which a single 
Beg would have foimd it difficult to have supported lumseif. 

his younger brother and his son ^ 

compelled by his army, marched 

^ The attempted attack on Samarkand had failed. 


1 When Babur abandoned Samarkand to marcli for Andcjiin, Uie 
former |>laee was occupied by Sultan AM *Mirza from Bokluira. 
Indeed that prince was Babur’s ally, and liad an army in the neigh- 
bourhood when Babur first entered the place. 

In the Panjab. 
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Tliere, liowever, I had remained with my whole family, for 
a year and a half, or nearly two years. The Musulmans of 
the place, during all that time, had strained themselves to 
the utmost extent of their abilities to serve me.*'^ With what 
lace, therefore, could I return to Khojend, and, indeed, what 
benefit could result from it ? 

{Ttirki couplet) There was ixo secure place for me to go to. 

And no place of safety for me to stay in. 

Ill this state of irresolution and uncertainty, I went to the Wanders 
Ailaks,^ to the south of Uratippa, and spent some time in 
that quarter, perplexed and distracted with the hopeless ^ 
state of my affairs.^ 

One day, while I remained there, Khwajeh Abiil Makaram, Visited by 
who, like myself, was an exile and a wanderer, came to visit 
me. I took the opportunity of consulting him with respect 
to my situation and concerns — whether it was advisable 
for me to remain where I was, or to go elsewhere— what 
I should attempt, and what I should leave untried. He was 
so much affected with the state in which he found me, that 
he shed tears, and, after praying over me, ^took his departure. 

I myself was also extremely affected. 

That very day, about afternoon prayers, a horseman was invited to 
descried at the bottom of the valley. He proved to be ^larghinau. 
a servant of Ali Dost Taghai, named Yuljuk. He came 
with a message from his master, to inform me that he had 
undoubtedly olTended deeply, but that he trusted to my 
clemency for forgiving his past offences ; and that, if I would 
march to join him, he would deliver up Marghinan to me, 
and wnuld do me such service and duty as would wipe aw^ay 
his past errors, and free him from his disgrace. 

Instantly on hearing this news, « without delay, I that 
and furnisli us with supplies. 

Add not knowing whether I ought to go or stay, my head in 
a whirl. 

which reached me when I did not know which way to turn, 

I hesitated no longer and 

1 [i. e. summer encampments.] 

“ [P. de C. has ‘ recited the fdtihah over me k The Jatihah, 
ur opening chapter of the Quran, is held in great veneration by 
Muslims, and is recited, like the Paternoster, over sick or distressed 
persons.] 
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very moment (it was then about sunset) set out post for 
Marghiiian. From the place where I then was to Margliinan 
may be a distance of twenty-four or twenty-five farsangs. 
That night till morning, and the next day* till the time of 
noon-day prayers, I halted in no place whatsoever. About 
noon-day prayers, I halted at a village of Ivliojend, named 
Tunek-ab ; ^ and, after having refreshed our horses, and 
fed and watered them, we again mounted at midnight, left 
Tunek-ab, rode all that night till morning, and all next day 
till sunset, and, just before sunrise the following morning, 
we came within one farsang of Margliinan. Weis Beg and 
some others, after considering matters, now represented to 
me, that Ali Dost Taghai was one who had stickled at no 
crimes ; that there had been no repeated interchange of 
messengers betiveen us— -no terms or conditions agreed 
upon ; with what conMeiice, therefore, could we put 
ourselves in his power a? In truth, these reflections had 
reason on their side. I therefore halted a little, and held 
a consultation, -vviien it was finally agreed, that, though our 
reflections were not without foundation; we had been too 
late of making them. We had now passed three days and 
three nights without rest ; and we had come a distance of 
twenty-five farsangs without stopping ; that neither man 
nor horse had any strength left ; that there was no possi- 
bility of retreating, and, even if we could retreat, no place of 
safety to retire to ; that, since we had come so far, we must 
proceed. Nothing happens but by the ivill of God. Re- 
posing ourselves on His protection, we went forward. 

About the time of the simnet - (or morning prayer), we 
reached the gate of the castle of Margliinan, Ali Dost 
Taghai stood over^ the gateway, without throwing the 
gate open, and desired conditions. After I had assented 
to terms, and given him my promise, he caused the gates to 

^ could we advance ? h beiiind 


^ [iShailow water.] 

^ The sutinM are voluntary devotions, in which the iiropliet indulged 
the true believers, to fill up the long interval between the first prayer 
at mher, or morning twilight, and the noon-clay prayers. They are 
exclusive of the five stated times en oined by the Divinity, 
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be opened, and paid Ms respects to me, conducting me to 
a suitable house within the fort. The men who had accom- 
panied me amounted, great and small, to two hundred and 
forty. 

tJzun Hassan and Sultan Ahmed Tambol had, I found, 
conducted themselves very ill, and behaved with great 
tyranny to the people of the country. The whole inhabi- 
tants now anxiously wished for my restoration. Two or 
three days after my arrival in Marghinan, therefore, 
I dispatched Kasim Beg, with a party of my Peshagher 
men, a few others who had recently entered my service, and 
some of Ali Dost Beg’s people, in ail rather above a hundred 
men, with instructions to proceed to the south of Andejan, 
to the people of the hill country, such as the Ashparis, the 
Tilrukshars, the Jagrags, and others in that quarter, and 
to attempt to j)revaii upon them, either by negotiation or 
force, to make their submission. I also sent Ibraliim Sam, 
Weis Laghari, and Sayyidi Kara, with about a hundred 
men, towards Akhsi, with instructions to pass the river of 
lOiojend, to use all means to gain possession of the forts, ^ 
and to conciliate and win over the people of the hills. 

A few days after, Uzun Hassan and Sultan Ahmed 
Tambol, having taken Jchangir Mirza along with them, and 
collected all the soldiers and Moghuls that they had, and 
taken from Andejan and Akhsi every man able to bear arms, 
advanced with the intention of laying siege to Marghinan, 
and halted at a village named Sapan, which lies about a kos 
to the eastward of that town. After two or three days, 
having arrayed and accoutred their host, they came up to the 
suburbs of Marghinan. Although I had detached Kasim 
Beg, Ibrahim Sam, Weis Laghari, and other officers, on 
service to two different quarters, and only a very few troops 
remained with me, yet having armed and put in array such 
as I had, we marched out, and would not permit them to 
advance beyond the skirts of the suburbs. This day, Khalil 
Chihreh Dastar-pech ^ distinguished himself greatly, and 
fought with singular valour. The enemy could ellect 

^ Omit to gain possession of the forts, and 

^ [The i 3 age whose duty it was to twist his master’s turban.] 
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notliiiig. Two succeeding atteBipts were eqiiaily frustrated j 

and they were unable to reach the fortress. 

Kasim Beg Kasim Beg, who had proceeded to tlie hill countjy to the 

fhe Ash^^ south of Aiidejan, completely brought over tlie Ashparis, tlie 

paris, &c. Turukshars, the Jagrags, and all the people of tiiat country, 

both the peasants settled in the hills and plains, and the 

Aimaks.^ The enemy’s soldiers, too, began to desert by 

ones and twos, and came and Joined me. 

ibraliim Ibralimi Saru, Weis Laghari, and the other chiefs who had 

Sam IS put passed the river towards Akhsi, possessed themselves of the 
m posses- t ^ ^ « •« - . -rx 

si on of Pap, iort of Pap, and of one or two other torts, uzuii Hassan 

Atbsi,&c. Tambol were tyrannical and debauched, and the 

peasants and men of the country were disgusted with their 

proceedings. Hassan Degchi, one of the chief men of Akhsi, 

with his own followers and a body of the mob and rabble of 

the place, having armed themselves with sticks and clubs, 

attacked and drove the garrison of iAkhsi out of the place 

and forced them to take refuge in the citadel. They then 

invited Ibrahim Saru, Weis Laghari, SayyidI Kara, and the 

chiefs who w^re along with them,^ and gave them admittance 

into the fortified town of Akiisi. 

Sultan Alahmud Khan had dispatched to my assistance 
Bandeli Ali, Haider, his own foster-brother, with Haji 
Ghazi Moiigliit,^ who had fled about this time from Sheibani 
Khan, and come over to the Khan, together with the Begs 
of the Tiiman of Barin. Thej^ arrived at this very crisis, 
and joined the detachment. 

tjzun Hassan %vas alarmed on receiving this intelligence. 
Czuii lias- He dispatched a party of his most trusty adherents, and of 
detSuent bravest partisans, to the relief of the citadel of Akhsi. 
to the relief They reached the bank of the river about morning twilight, 
del of When notice of this w^as communicated to my army and 

Aklisi; to that of the Aloghuls, a party was directed to vStrip their 

horses of all their furniture, and to be ready to enter the 

the outer fort Omit this clauac, 

® Haidar KokultaslPs (sou) 


^ The Aimaks were the wandering [pastoral] tribes. 
- The Monghits are the modern Nogais. 
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river. The party which was going to relieve the citadel, 
liaving, in their confusion and alarm, neglected to pull the 
boat sufficiently up the stream, dropped down below the 
place from which they had embarked, and were unable to 
make the fort, so that the vessel was carried lower down. 
My troops and the Moglmls, who had stripped their iiorses, 
^ plunged on ail sides into the river. The men in the boat, 
being panic-struck, were unable to defend themselves. 
Karlughach Bakhshi ^ having invited one of the sons of 
Moghul Beg to come to him, laid hold of his hand, and slew 
liim w^ith his sword. What purpose did such an act of 
treachery serve ? Things were now ail over ; and this cruel 
deed was the occasion of the death of the greater part of 
those who were in the boat ; for our people, who had rode 
into the water, dragged them on shore, and put them almost 
all to death. Of the conlidential servants of tJzun Hassan, 
Karlughach Bakhshi, Khalil Diwaneh, and Kazi Gholam 
were on board. Of these, Kazi Gholam escaped, by pre- 
tending to be a slave. Another man of note who escaped 
. was Syed Ali, wdio is now with me, and high in office. 
Another was Haider Kuli Kilkeh Kashgliari.^- Of seventy 
or eighty experienced and chosen warriors, not more than 
live or six escaped. 

On receiving information of these occurrences, the enemy, 
being unable to maintain themselves in the vicinity of 
Marghinan, moved off in great disorder towards Andej an. 
They had left in iVndejmi Nasir Beg, who had married 
tJzun Hassan’s sister, and who, if not next to tJzun Hassan 
in consequence, w^as, beyond contradiction, in possession 
of the third place. He was a man of sense and experience, 
and possessed of courage. Having learned the recent 
occurrences, and knowdng on what an unstable basis the 
^ cabal rested, he brought over tlie garrison of Andejan to my 
interest,^ and sent a person to invite me to the city. When 
the cabal readied Andej an, and found that it had declared 

Others were Haidar Kuli and Kilkeh Kashghari. 
and seeing that they were threatened with destruction by my 
enemies, he fortified Andejan, 
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for me, and. was held on my account , being unable to agree 
among themselves, and in the greatest confusion, Uzun 
Hassan retired towards the citadel of Aklisi to his family ; 
Sultan Ahmed Tambol drew oif to Ush to his own govern- 
ment, while Jehangir Mirza was seized by a party of his 
adherents and followers, who carried him off from Uzun 
Hassan and lied with him to Tambol. They overtook 
Tambol before he had reached Ush, and accompanied him 
in his retreat. 

As soon as I received advice that the garrison of Andejan 
had declared for me, I made no delay, but setting out at 
sunrise from Marghinan, reached Aiidejan when the day was 
on the decline. I saw and conversed with Nasir Beg and 
his sons, Dost Beg and Miram Beg, treated them with every 
mark of kindness, and gave them reason to expect every- 
thing from my favour. x4nd thus, by the grace of the Most 
IIigii,In the month of Ziikaadeh, and year nine hundred and 
four, I recovered my paternal kingdom, of wiiich I had been 
deprived nearly two years. 

Sultan Ahmed Tambol, who had proceeded towards Ush, 
accompanied by Jehangir Mirza, no sooner arrived there, 
than the rabble and common people, arming tliemselves 
with sticks and clubs, made a furious attack upon him, 
drove them fairly out of the town, and sent persons to give 
me notice that they held the place on my account. Jehangir 
Mirza and Tambol, with a few partisans wdio still adhered 
to them, retired in great dismay to Uzkend. 

tJzun Hassan, on seeing himself shut out of Andejan, 
retreated to Akhsi, and information reached me that lie had 
entered the citadel. As he was the very head and ringleader 
of the rebellion, without staying more than four or live days 
in Andejan, I marclied against Akiisi. No sooner had 
I arrived there, than, as he had nothing else left for it, he 
offered to capitulate, asked quarter, and surrendered the ^ 
fort. After a few days’ stay at Akhsi, which I employed in 
putting, tlie affairs and government of that city and of 
Kasan into a proper state of order and arrangement, 

I dismissed the Moghul Begs who had come to my assistance 


^ AM and all the coanfciry round 
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on this enterprise, and returned to Andejan, carrying with 
me Uzim Hassan, his family and dependants. Kasim A jab, 
who was of the inferior class of Begs,®- being raised to a 
higher rank, was left in the temporary charge of Akhsi. 

x\s I bad agreed that Ozun Hassan should suffer no injury 
either in life or property’', I allowed him to depart by way ^ 
of Karatigin on his road to Hissar. He proceeded towards 
Hissar with a small retinue, while all the rest of his followers 
separated from him and remained behind. These were the 
very men who, during the late disturbances, had pillaged 
and plundered my adherents and Khwajeh Kazi’s men. 
Several of my Begs united in their representations, telling 
me,^ ‘ This is the very band which has been the cause 
of all these confusions, and the origin of all the devasta- 
tions that have afflicted us ; these are the men who 
have plundered so many of the faithful and true be- 
lievers who adhered to us. What fidelity have they 
shown to their own chiefs that they should now be faithful 
to us ? What harm would there be if they were seized, or 
an order given for plundering them ? Especially as they 
are riding our own horses, wearing our garments, and killing 
and eating our own sheep before bur eyes. Wiiat patience 
can possibly endure all this ? If from compassion you do 
not plunder them, or give orders for a general pillage, at 
least let us, who have adhered to you in all your dangers 
and difficulties, be permitted to resume whatever part of 
our property we find in the possession of these men. If they 
get off on these terms, they ought to be very thankful.’ In 
fine, I agreed to the plan, and an order was issued that such 
as had accompanied me in my campaigns, might resume 
possession of whatever part of their property they recognized. 
Although the order seemed reasonable and just in itself, yet 
it had been issued with too much precipitation ; and, when 
tliere was a rival like Jehangir Mirza at my elbow, it was 
a senseless thing to exasperate so many men who had arms 
in their hands. In w^^r and in affairs of state, though there 

an officer of the household. 

After deliberating with several Begs, we came to the following 
agreement, 
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are many things that appear just and reasonable at first 
sight, yet no matter ought to be finally fixed without being 
well weighed, and considered in a hundred different lights. 
'From iny issuing this single order ’without sufficient fore- 
sight, what conimotions and mutinies arose ! This incon- 
siderate order of mine was in reality the ultimate cause of 
my being a second time expelled from Aiidejan. 

' The Moghuls being filled wdtli alarm, mutinied and 
marched away from Rabatiki-Urchfm, which they also call 
Miaii-Doab, towards Uzkend, 'and sent a person to Tambol 
to offer him their services. There were with my mother 
one. thousand five hundred -or nearly two thousand Moghuls, 
and, about the same number may have come from , Illssar 
along .wtth 'IIaiiizeli 'Sultan, Mahdi Sultan, and Muiiammed 
Duglilet. . The horde of-. Moghuls have uniformly beeii' the 
authors of every kind of mischief and devastation ; down 
to the' present .time’ they have five times rebelled against,, .me . 

■ Nor have they mutinied only against me, which might have 
proceeded from some incompatibility of temper, but they are 
perpetually guilty of the same offenee against their own Khans . 

' The news of this defection was brought me by ■ Sultan 
Kuli Clianak, whose father, Khuda-berdi Bughik, I had 
greatly distinguished amo'ng the' Moghuls. His father had 
died some time before, and he' himself now served along 
with' them. He did me good service by separating himself 
from his own clan and kin, and bringing me this information; 
but though, on this occasion, he was useful to me, he was, 
finally, as will be mentioned, guilty of such villainy as wmuld 
have wiped away a hundred services like that in question ; ^ 
and the main cause of his future villainy w’as also his being 
a Moghul. 

As soon as I received this information, I assembled the 
Begs and held a consultation. They were of opinion that 
it was a trifling occurrence, and that there was no necessity 
for the King himself to take the field ; that Kasim Beg, 
with a few of the Begs and a detachment of the army, might 
proceed on the seiwnce. This was accordingly resolved on. 

^ [The reference is to the Mutiny of Ghaznah in 1515, in which 
Sultan Kuli Chanak took part-, and which was crushed by Babur’s 
forces under Kambar Ali {T* i?., p. 357).] 
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They imagined that it was an easy matter^ but were woe- 
fully mistaken. That same day Kasim Beg marched out 
with his Beg’S and army, but before they had come to their 
ground, and while still on their march, Tambol himself 
arrived and j oined the Moghuls . Early next morning, the 
inoment they ^ had passed the river Ailamish at the ford of 
yasi-Mjet,'^ the two armies met face to face and had 
a desperate action ; Kasim Beg himself meeting Sultan 
Muhammed Arghun, struck him two or three blows one 
after another with his sword, but did not slay him . Several 
of my cavaliers made very gallant charges, but they were 
hnally defeated. Kasim Beg, AM Dost Taghai, Ibrahim Sam, 
Weis Laghari, and Sayyidi Kara, with three or four others 
of my Begs and officers, escaped. Most of the other Begs 
and officers fell into the hands of the enemy. Among these 
were Ali Derwish Beg, Mirani Laghari, Tukah Beg, Taghai 
Beg, Muhammed Dost, Ali Dost, Mir Shah Kuchin, and 
Miram Diwan. In this battle two cavaliers had a gallant 
combat. On my side was Samad, one of Ibrahim Sam’s 
younger brothers, and on the other side was Shah-sawar, 
one of the Moghuls of Hissar. They met hand to hand, and 
Shah-sawar urged his blow with such force, that he drove 
his sabre right through Samad’ s helmet, and fixed it pretty 
deep in his skull. In spite of this wound, Samad returned 
the blow with such fury, that his sword shore clean off 
a piece of Shah-sawar’ s skull as big as the palm of the hand. 
As Shah-sawar had no helmet on, the wound in his head 
was properly bound up and he recovered ; but there being 
nobody to attend to Samad’ s wound, he died of it in three 
or four days. 

This defeat came most unseasonably, Just at the moment 
when I had escaped from a scene of petty warfare and 
disasters, and had again recovered my country. Kamber 
Ali Moghul, who was one of my great stays, had returned 
to his own government immediately after I had taken 
Andejan, and was not at hand. Tambol, following up his 
success, brought Jehangir along with him, and, accom- 
panied by all his forces, advanced within a farsang of 
Andejan to a plain in face "of the rising ground of Aish, 
^ [i. e. Babur’s force.] ® [Wxde-ford.] 
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where he encamped.^ He once or twice put his army in 
order of battle, and advanced from Chihil-clukhteran ^ to the 
skirts of Aish. My troops, too, moved out and formed on 
the outside of the suburbs and garden grounds. His advance 
was checked, and he retreated from the skirts of the hill to 
another position. It was during this same advance towards 
the city that he put to death Miram Laghari and Tukah, 
two of the Begs who had fallen into his hands. After lying 
nearly a month before the city, and effecting nothing^ he 
returned towards Ush. I had given Xjsh to Ibrahim Sam, 
whose men were in the place. They held it on my account. 

; " TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 905 ^ 

I xow dispatched commissaries and officers to collect 
the whole force of my territories, horse and foot, with all 
possible speed ; and, "by means of special messengers, 
I summoned Kamber AM, and such of the troops as had gone 
to their own homes, to return without loss of time. I also 
dispatched commissaries and officers to procure iUrasJ^ 
scaling-ladders, shovels, axes, and all kinds of necessaries 
and stores for the use of the army. I appointed a place 
where the men, both horse and foot, who came from the 
different districts to the army, were to assemble.^ My 
^ and encamped in a meadow wliich is situated facing the hill of 
Aish ( = pleasure) at a distance of a aha f i kos (2 miles) from Andejan. 

I collected ail the men, both horse and foot, who were called up 
to join the army from the different districts. 

^ [Forty daughters.] 

- This year begins on August 8, 1499. 

The t'ura is often mentioned in the course of these Memoirs, and 
always on occasion of the siege of some fort, except at the great battle 
fought with Sultan Ibrahim above Delhi. I have been able to get 
no particular account of it. Petis de la Croix describes it as being 
a large buckler, and probably several of these being joined formed 
a defence like the Roman testudo, under cover of which the besiegers 
advanced to undermine the wall, or to mount their scaMng-ladders. 
At the siege of Karshi, ‘ les ennemis pour mieux fuir jetterent leurs 
grands boucliers nomnies Toura, et en se couvrant la tele de leurs 
petits ecus, ils se retirerent dans des retraiichements qu’ils avoient 
faits x>ar precaution .’ — Hist de Timur Bee, vol. i, p. 121. [According 
to P. de C. the tura consisted of pieces of wood and iron fastened 
together by means of chains and hooks, forming a kind of shield, 
under cover of which, the soldiers advanced to the attack.] 
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servants and soldiers, who had gone off in different direc- 
tions, on business or ser\dee, were recalled ; and, putting 
my confidence in God, on the 18th of Mnharrem, I marched 
out and encamped at the Char-bagh of Hafiz Beg. After 
halting a day or two at the Char-bagh in order to get ready 
such of the arms and stores as had remained incomplete, 
I marched towards Ush to meet the enemy, having my 
army divided into right and left wings, centre and advance, 
with cavalry and infantry all drawn out in regular array. 

When we arrived near Ush, I was informed that the army, 
finding that they could not maintain themselves in Ush, 
had retired towards Rabat-e-Sarhang Urchmi, which lies 
north of that city. That evening I halted at Latkend, and, 
the next morning, as I was passing Ush, learned that the 
enemy had directed their march on Andejan. We on our 
part approached Uzkend, and detached forward plundering 
parties to ravage the country and suburbs. The enemy, 
arriving at Andejan during the night, instantly entered the 
ditch ; but while they were planting their scaling-ladders 
against the ramparts, were discovered by the people within, 
so that the enterprise failed and they were compelled to 
retreat. My plundering parties advanced and committed 
devastations in the suburbs of Uzkend, but came back 
without acquiring any considerable booty. 

In one of the forts of Ush, named Madu, which is distin- 
guished for its superior strength, Tambol had left his 
younger brother Khalil with a garrison of two hundred, or 
two hundred and fifty men. Against this fortress I now 
marched, and attacked it with great vigour.^ The castle of 
Madu is excessively strong. On the north side, where there 
is a river, it is very steep and precipitous. If an arrow be 
discharged from the river, it may perhaps reach the castle 
wall. Its supply of water is from a conduit on this side. 
From the bottom of the castle a sort of covered way, having 
ramparts on each side, reaches down to the river. All round 
the hillock there is a moat. As the river is near at hand, 
they had brought from its bed stones about the size of 
those used for battering cannon, and carried them up into 

^ I turned aside from my route to attack it» 
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the fort. Such a number of huge stones ^ as were launched 
from the fort of Madu, hi all the storms that I have wit- 
nessed, I never saw thrown from any other castle, Abdal 
Kadus Kohbur, the elder brother of Kitteh Beg, having 
climbed up to the foot of the eastle-wall, was hit by a large 
stone discharged from above, which sent him spinning down, 
heels over head, from that prodigious height, right forward, 
without touching anywhere till he lighted, tumbling and 
rolling, at the bottom of the glacis.*- Yet he received no 
injury, and immediately mounted his horse and returned 
back to the camp. At tJm conduit ivhieh had the double 
wall, Yar AH Belul was severely wounded in the head with 
a stone. The wound was afterwards cut open and dressed. 
Many of our people suffered^ from these stones. The 
morning after the attack, before breakfast time,-^ we had 
gained possession of the water-course. Tlie action continued 
till evening, but after losing their water, they could no 
longer hold out ; and next morning they asked for quarter 
and surrendered the place. Khalli, the younger brother of 
Tambol, who was in command, witli seventy, eighty, or , 
a hundred of the most active young men, were kept as 
prisoners, and sent to Andejan to be put in close custody. 
This ivas a fortunate occurrence for such of my Begs, 
omcers, and soldiers, as had fallen into tlie Iiands of the 
enemy. 

After taking Madu, I proceeded to Unjutilbah, one of 
the villages of Ush. On the other hand, Tambol, after 
retreating from Andejan, encamped at a place called 
Ab-khan, one of the dependencies of Rabat-e-Sarhang 
Urchmi,® so that there was only the distance of about one 

^ Everything relative to artillery and battering engines, or machines 
used in sieges, is irery indistinctly alluded to in these ^leinoirs. The 
Tiirki Jeasem and Persian dig are cannon. It is Avell known that the 
Ottomans and other eastern nations, as well as the nations of Europe, 
on the first invention of cannon, were fond of lia^dng them of a very 
large size, for the purpose of discharging immense stones. They 
trusted more to the effects of a few discharges than to any regular fire. 

- The Mahrez or glacis in Asia, is generally immediately at the 
foot of the wail, and W separated from it by the ditch. 

^ Ohashf gdht nboiit W d*€Xock.---Le^fdpn. 
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farsang between the two armies. At this time Kamber All, 
from 111 health, was obliged to retire to Ush. For a month 
or forty days we remained in this posture . There was no 
general action during that time, but every day there were 
skirmishes between my foragers and theirs. During this 
period I paid great attention to support a strict look-oul 
by night, and dug a trench all round the camp ; where 
there was no ditch we placed branches of trees.^ I made 
all our soldiers march out and present themselves, accoutred 
and ready for action, by the side of the ditch ; but, not- 
withstanding all this care, every three or four nights there 
was an alarm in the camp, and a call to arms. One day 
Sayyidi Beg Taghai having gone out to meet and cover the 
retuTii of the foragers, the enemy came upon him in mueh 
superior force, and in the midst of the action that ensued, 
suddenly made him prisoner. 

This year Khosrou Shah, having invited Baiesanghar 
Mirza to join him, under pretence of proceeding to attack 
Balkh, carried him to Kimduz, from which place they set 
out on their march against Balkh. When they had reached 
tibaj, Khosrou Shah, the miserable and infidel-like wretch, 
betrayed by the ambition of usurping the sovereign power— 
(how is it possible for sovereignty to appertain to such 
a worthless and contemptible creature, who had neither 
birth, nor family, nor talents, nor reputation, nor wisdom, 
nor courage, nor Justice, nor right ?) yet this reptile seized 
upon Baiesanghar Mirza and Ms Begs, strangled him with 
a bow-string, and thus, on the tenth day of Muharrem, 
murdered this most accomplished and sweet-tempered 
prince, who was adorned with whatever endowments rank 
and birth could bestow. He also put to death a number 
of his Begs and confidential servants. 

Baiesanghar Mirza was born in Hissar in the year 882, 
and was the second son of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, being 
younger than Sultan Masaud Mirza, and older than Sultan 
All Mirza, Sultan Hussain Mirza, and Sultan Weis Mirza, 
better known by the name of Khan Mirza. His mother 
was Pasheh Begum. 

He had large eyes, a round face, and was about the 
1 [i.e. palisades made of branches of trees (P. de 0.).] 
i2 
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middle size ; he had a Turkoman ^dsage, and was an 
extremely elegant young man. 

He was a lover of justice, humane, of a pleasant disposi- 
tion, and a perfectly accomplished prince. His tutor was 
Syed Muhammed, a ShTah, whence Baiesanghar himself 
was tainted with the notions of that sect. It Is said, how® 
ever, that latterly, while at Samarkand, he retracted the 
errors of that system, and became purely orthodox. He 
was excessively addicted to wine ; but, during the times 
that he did not drink, was regular in the performance of 
his prayers. He was sufficiently generous and liberal. He 
wTOte a fine Nastfillk hand, and liad considerable skill in 
painting. He \vas also a poet, and assumed the poetical 
name of AadlH. The poems were not so numerous as to 
be formed into a dkmln. The following verses are his: — ^ 
(Persian) 

Like an unsubstantial shadow I fall here and there, 

And if not supported by the face of a wall, drop fiat on the ground. 

In Samarkand the Odes (ghazels) of Baiesangliar Mirza 
are so popular, that there is not a house in wdiich a copy 
of them may not be found. 

He fought twm battles, one of them with Sultan Mahmud 
Khan, when he first mounted the throne of Samarkand. ^ 
Sultan jMahmud Khan, at the instigation of Sultan Jiineid 
Birlas and some others, had advanced with an army for 
the purpose of conquering Samarkand, and marched by 
way of Ak-kutal ^ as far as Rabat-e-Soghd and Kfinbai. 
Baiesanghar Mirza marched from Samarkand to meet him, 
engaged him at Kanbai, gave him a severe defeat, and 
ordered the heads of three or four thousand Moghuls to be 
struck off. Haider Gokultash, who was the Khan’s prime 
adviser, fell in this battle. His second battle was with 
Sultan All Mirza at Bokhara, in which he was defeated.'^ 

His dominions consisted at first only of Bokhara, which 
was given him by his father Sultan Mahmud Mirza. On 
his father’s death the Begs held a consultation, and agreed 

^ Babur quotes the first verses of a well-known ode. 

2 [At Kanbain, A.n. 1495. JJ. B., p, 96.] 

® The White Pass. — Leyien. A pass in the Ak-tagh ATountams. 

* [In A. D. 1496, K B., p. 99.] 
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on making Mm king of Samarkand also. He continued in 
possession of Bokhara as well as Samarkand for some time ; 
but he lost the former after the insurrection of the Terkhans. 
When I took Samarkand, he retired to Khosrou Shah ; and 
when Khosrou Shah took Hissar, he gave it to Baiesanghar. 

He left no offspring. When he first went to Khosrou 
Shah, he married the daughter of his paternal uncle, Sultan 
Khalil Mirza. He had no other wife or concubine. 

He never exercised the powers of an independent prince, 
even so far as to promote any one of the men of consequence 
about him to the rank of a Beg of the higher class. All his 
Begs were those of his father and paternal uncle. 

After the death of Baiesanghar, Sultan Alimed Karawel,^ 
the father of Kueii Beg, with Ms brothers and relations, 
and their families and dependants, came through the 
country of Karatigin,^ and Joined me, after giving me notice 
of their intentions. Kamber AM, who had been sick in Ush, 
having recovered from his disorder, now also returned. 
Hailing as a good omen this unlooked-for arrival of Sultan 
Ahmed Karawel and his party to my assistance, I next 
morning drew out my army in array, and moved against 
the enemy ; who, not finding themselves strong enough to 
maintain their position at Ab-khan, marched off from their 
ground. A number of tents and carpets, and a quantity 
of baggage, fell into the hands of my soldiers. We advanced 
and occupied the same ground which the enemy had left. 
That same evening Tambol, taking Jehangir with Mm, 
passed on my left and entered Khuban, a village on my 
flank, about three farsangs off, towards Andejan. 

Early next morning, having drawn up my army in regular 
battle array, with right and left wing, centre and advance, 
and covered the horses with their housings of mail, accoutred 
my men in their armour, formed them into Mnes, and sent 
forward the infantry that carried the iUras^ we proceeded 
towards the enemy. AM Dost Taghai and his followers 
formed my right. On the left wing were stationed Ibrahim 
Saru, Weis Laghari, Sayyidi Kara, Muhammed AM Mubasher, 

^ [i. e, scout.] 

“ Karatigiii lies in the hills north of Hissar and Khutlan, and south 
of Ferghana. 


[A.n. 1496 .] 
[A.D. 1497 .] 
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Kuchik Beg^ the elder brother of Khwajeh Kalan, and g 
a number of others connected with Sultan Ahmed Karawcl 
and Kuch Beg, with their followers.^ Kasini Beg was with 
me in the centre. Kamber Ali, wdio had the advanced 
guard, with several of my adherents and young nobility, 
had reached Sakeh, a village to the south-east of KhCiban, 
and about a kos from it, when the enemy niarched out of 
the village of Khuban in battle array. Upon this we liasteneti 
our march as much as was compatible with prudence and 
the preservation of our order of battle. The turas and 
inlantry had, howwer, fallen somewhat beliind when 
we engaged. By the divine favour their services were not 
required in the battle ; for, at the instant of closing, the 
right wing of the enemy and my left having engaged hand 
to hand, KucMk Beg, the elder brother of Khwajeh Kalan, 
and defeats smote SO lustily that the enemy, unable to maintain their 
ground, took to flight : and the flankers and right wing 
of my army had not an opportunity of coming into action. 

We took a number of prisoners, whose heads I ordered to be 
struck ofl;. My Begs, such as Kasim Beg and Ali Dost Beg, ^ 
but particularly Ali Dost, restrained the pursuit, being 
apprehensive of some danger from following the fugitives 
too far, by which means the greater part of them escaped. 

I halted at the village of Khuban. This was my first battle, 

some officers of my household, 8ultan Ahmed, the scout, and 
Kuch Beg with his elder and younger brothers. 

^ JVom Kamber Ali {Ime 4) to action {lint 18) read : K am bar Ali 
and some officers of my household formed the van. We had reached i 

a place called Sakeh, situated some two miles to the south-east of T 

Khuban just when the enemy came out of the village in battle array. v 

We thereu^Jon hastened our march. The infantry, who were advanc- 
ing with caution in order to preserve the symmetry of their ramparts 
of mantelets, and tlieir line of battle, had fallen behind when we 
engaged. But, thanks to God, its services were not requhed. Before 
it came up our left wing was engaged with TamboFs right. Kuchik ^ 

Beg, the elder brother of Khwaja Kalan Beg, displayed prodigies of ; 

valour. Next to him Muhammed ’Ali Munshi carried off the honours 
of the day. The enemy, being unable to make a stand, took to flight. 

Our right wing and van did not come into action. i 

^ i. e. the little Beg. 

The hardwel [or Jcamwa£\ are properly small guards and pickets 
pushed on in advance, and along the flanks. 
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and Almighty God of his bounty and favour voiiehsafed 
me the victory. I accepted it as a favourable omen. 'The 
day after we halted in this place my maternal grandmotherj 
Shah Sultan Begum, came from Andejan for the purpose 
of begging off J ehangir Mirza if she had found him a prisoner. 

As the winter was at hand, and no grain or forage remained 
in the fields, I did not deem it ad\dsable to advance against 
Uzkeiid, but returned to Andejan. 

x4fter some days I held a council, in which it was deter- 
mined that my wintering in Andejan would in no degree 
tend to the injury of the enemy ; that it was rather to be 
feared that it would increase their force, by leaving the 
fields open to their ravages and enterprise ; that it was 
necessary to hut my troops in winter quarters, that my men Huts his 
might not be distressed for grain or provisions ; and that 
we might straiten the enemy by keeping them in some ^ 

measure blocked up. In pursuance of this plan, having 
proceeded to Rabatiki-Urchini,' which is named Suarasi ^ 
from being between two rivers, I decamped from Andejan, 
and moved into the neighbourhood of Armian and Nushab, 
with the intention of constructing winter cantonments in 
that vicinity, which we accordingly did. Around these 
villages there is excellent sporting ground, and good cover 
for game. Near the river Ilamish,^ in the jungle, there are 
great plenty of mountain-goats, stags, and wild hogs. In 
the smaller jungle, which is scattered and in clumps, there 
are abundance of excellent jungle-fowl^ and hares. The 
foxes possess more fieetness than those of any other place.^ 

While I remained in these winter quarters I rode a-hunting 
every two or three days. After scouring the larger forests, 
where w^e roused and hunted the mountain-goat and stags, 
we hawked in the smaller jungle for the jungle-fowl, and 
also shot them with forked arrows The jungle-fowl are 
here very fat. While ive remained in these winter quarters 
w^e had the flesh of jungle-fowl in great abundance. 

Irmich, pheasants 

On the high ground foxes are numerous. Their coats are of 
good colour, and tliey are lleeter than those of any other place. 

Omit and also shot them with forked arrows. 


[Miyd}i4-duab in Persian.] 
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During my stay in these cantonments, Kliuda-berdi the 
standard-bearer, whom I had lately honoured with the rank 
of Beg, two or three times fell on Tambol’s foragers, routed 
them and cut off a number of their heads, which he brouo'ht 
back to the camp. The young men of the territory"’ of 
Andejan and Ush also went out incessantly to plunder the 
enemy’s country, drove away their herds of horses, killed 
their men, and reduced them to great distress. Had 
I remained the whole winter in these cantonments, there is 
every reason to believe that, by the return of sprino- the 
enemy would have been reduced to the last extremity 
wthout fighting a battle ; but at the moment’Hvhen I had 
rought them to this state of distress and embarrassment, 
Camber Ah asked leave to go to his government ; and, 
whatever pains 1 took to impress these views on his mind, 
and though I forbade him to leave me, the brutal fellow 
persisted in his resolutions. He was a wonderfully fickle 
and perverse man. Compelled by necessity, I finally gave 
him permission to return to his country. His first govern- 
merit was Miojend ; and recently when I took 
I had given him Asfera and Kandbadam ; so that, of all my 
Begs, Kamber All had the greatest number of retainers 
the greatest extent of country ; no other equalled him in 
either of these respects. We remained forty or fifty 
in these winter quarters. Being obliged to give leave to 
a numoer of men to go off, in the same way as I had done to 

Ixamber Ah, m the end I myself found it expedient to return 

to Andejan. 

Wlule I stayed in the winter cantonments, » some of 
TaraboFs people were going back and forward without 
mterraission to and from the Kiian at Tashkend. Ahmed 
Beg, who was the Governor i of Sultan Bluhammed Sultan 
the son of Sultan Malimud Khan, and who, of all his Be<^s’ 
had been distinguished by the most conspicuous marks"’of 
n paternal made of the full blood to Tambol. 

Beg Tilbeh, who was the Khan’s Chamberlain,^ was the 
a Add as well as during our sojourn at Andejan, 
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elder brother of Tambol. By coniiiig and going about the 
Mian, they wrought upon him to send a body of men to 
TamboFs assistance. Beg Tilbeii, from his infancy, had 
been in Moghulistan, and had grown up to manhood among 
the Moghuls, but had never come into our countries, nor 
taken service with any of our princes, having always 
remained in the employment of the Klians . On the present 
occasion, before this reinforcement was sent, he left his 
wife and family in Tashkend, and went and joined his 
younger brother Tambol. ■ ■ ■ 

At this time an awkward incident occurred to Kasim Kasim 
AJab, whom I had left in the temporary command of Akhsi. taken 

Having gone out with a few men in pursuit of a marauding 
party, lie had followed them rather rashly, and crossed the 
river of Khojend at Bikhrata in the pursuit, when he fell in 
with a large body of TamboFs men, and was taken prisoner. 

When Tambol learned the disbanding of my army, and Tambol 
had conferred with his elder brother Beg Tilbeh, who had advances to 

^ ■ SUHTBiSl 

reached him with advices from the Khan, and given him 
^ certain assurances of the coining of reinforcements, he 
marched from Uzkend to the district termed Suarasi 
between the two rivers. At the same time I received certain 
intelligence from Kasan, that the Khan had sent off^ his : 
son Sultan Muhammed Kiianekeh, who was generally called Sulten Mu- 
Sultanim, accompanied by Ahmed Beg, and five or six 
thousand men, who had passed by the route of Archehkend, besides 
and come and laid siege to Kasan. Without constraining 
myself by waiting for such of my troops as were at a distance, Babur corn- 
taking with me only such of my men as w’^ere ready at hand, 
without delay, in the depth of winter, placing my reliance siege, 
ill Almighty God, I marched from Aiidejan by way of 
Bendsalar to attack Sultanim and Ahmed Beg. That night 
^ we halted nowhere, and next morning we arrived at Akhsi. 

The cold during the night was extremely intense,^ insomuch 
that several of my people were frost-bitten in the hands and 

^ who had conferred with the Khan, 

^ to the aid of Tambol 


^ The caravans from Tobolsk to Bokhara generally cross the Sin* 
below Tashkend on the ice. 
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feet, and the ears of some of them were contracted and 
withered^ like an apple. We did not tarry at Aklisi, but 
haying placed Yarek Taghai in charge of that place in tiie 
room of Kasim A jab, I passed on for Kasaii. When I arrived 
within one kos of Kasan, I received iiiteliigence that Ahnied 
B§g and Siiltanim, on being informed of my approach, had 
broken up in confusion, and retreated in great haste. 

Tanibol The inoment that Tanitbol knew of my march, he had set ^ 
the out with ail speed to the assistance of his eider brother, and 

bourhood ; now came up. It was about the time between afternoon 
and evening prayers, when the blackness occasioned by tiie 
approach of TamboFs army became visible in the direetioii 
ofNoiikend.^ Conlbunded and disconcerted at the sudden 
but. escapes ‘tnd unnecessary retreat of his eider brother, as well as by my 
ioArkhian. expeditious arrival, he instantly drew up. I said, ’ It is 
God himself that has conducted them liitlier, and brought 
them so far to fatigue their horses ! Let us come on, and by 
the favour of God, not one of those who have fallen into Giir 
hands shall escape out of them.’ Weis Laghari and some 
others, however, represented that tlie rlay was now far _.,.A i 
spent ; that if we let them alone that day it was out of their 
power to escape during the night, and that we could after- 
wards confront them wherever tliey were found. ^ This 
advice was followed, and they w^ere not attacked. And 
thus when, by a piece of rare good fortune, tiie enemy had 
come, as if to put themselves in our power, we suifercd 
them to get aw^ay wuthoiit the slightest injury. There is 
a saying, , 

(I’lirl'i) — He that does not seize what comes into his gras)j, 

Must indulge his regret even to old age, and repine. 

Persian ) — Occasion must be leaped on when it oilers ; 

The doings of the indolent, out of season, are utterly 
worthless. 

Regarding the interval granted them till morning as most 
precious, they rested nowhere ail night, but rode on till they 
swelled up 

‘ Even if w^e do not attack them to-day, where can they go tu« 
morrow ? We will meet them in the morning wherever it may be.' 

^ Noukend seems to lie north of the tSirr, between Uzkend and 
Kasan. 
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gained the fortress of Arkhian. When morning came 
we went against the enemy, but they were not to be found . 

We pursued them, and as we did not judge it advisable to Babur pm- 
lay close siege to Arkhian, encamped a kos from it in 
a village of NemenganA We continued thirty or forty days 
in this station, while Tambol remained in the fortress of 
Arkhian. Small parties sometimes advanced from my 
army, and were met by parties from the fort, when skir- 
mishes ensued in the^ ground between us. One night they 
made a sally to surprise us, but stopped on the outside of 
the camp, and retired, after discharging a few arrows. We 
drew a trench aroimd the camp, and fenced it with branches 
of trees, so that they could do us no injury. 

While we remained in this encampment, Kamber Ali, Kamber 
who had taken umbrage, was two or three times on the contoted. 
point of returning to his own government ; he once actually 
mounted, and had set out, but several Begs being sent after 
him, with a great deal of difficulty prevailed on him to 
come back. 


About the same time Syed Yusef Machemi sent a person 
to Sultan x4hmed Tambol to inform him of his wish to enter 
his service, and finally joined him. Among the districts 


Defection 
of Syed 
Machemi. 


along the bottom of the hills of x4ndejan, there are two 
called Oighiir and Machem. Syed Yusef was the kaldn ^ 
or Head-man of Machem. He had lately become known to 
me, by sight, among my courtiers, had taken it into his 
head to shake off the kaldntar, and affected the airs of 
a Beg, though nobody had ever made him a Beg. He was 
a w^onderfully sly, treacherous, unsettled sort of a creature. 
From the period when I took Andejan ® until the present 
occasion, he had two or three times joined me against 
Tambol, and two or three times gone over and joined 
Tambol against me. This, however, was the last time that 

i Ghazneh Nemengiin.— Mr/:/. A marginal note on the Turhi 
manuscript says, that it is the name of a Tuman (or district). Leyden 
explains it as the bound of arrow-marh [According to P. de C., 
Nemengan is a village situated to the north of Nukent. He adds 
that for Ghaznah the Persian version reads qaryali (village).] 

The Jcalcm, or rather kcddnlaff is a sort of mayor of the towns of 
Persia. 

3 [A. n. .1499.] 
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he ever rebelled. He had with him a number of Us, Uluses, 
and Aimaks.i » They must be prevented from «nitang with 
Tambol,’ we exclaimed, ‘ and we must catch him on the road. 

So snvinr' we took to horse. On the third day we reached 
Ses to Xi^ty of Bishkharan, but Tambol had arrived and 
Bishkha- tjje fort. Of the Begs who accompanied me on tins 

expedition, Ali Derwish Beg, Kuch Beg, and their brotheis, 

advanced close up to the gates of Bishkharan and had some 

.valiant skirmishes with the enemy. Kuch Beg and Ins 
toothers particularly distinginshed themselves, home ot 

them fought with great intrepidity and success. 

I halted on an eminence at the distance ot one kos irom 
Bishkharan. Tambol, bringing Jehangir along with him, 
came and encamped, resting on the fort oi Bishkharan.^ In 
the course of three or four days, 

no means friendly to my interests, such as Ah Dost and 
Kamber Ali the skinner, with their dependants andadlieicnts 

began to talk of peace and an accommodation. v^ho 

were really attached to me were kept entirely m the daik as 
to the intended treaty, and we were altogether averse to it. ^ 
But, as the two personages who have been na^ied were the 
Begs of chief authority, it was to be apprehended that, i 
we did not listen to their wishes, and refused to make peace, 
more serious consequences might follow. It was necessary 
therefore to comply, and a peace was concluded on the 
following terms : That the country lying on the AWisi side 
Thelenus. of the river of Khojend should belong to Jehangir Mirza , 
that on the Andejan side to me : that Uzkend,- too, should 
be given up to me, when they had withdravm their wives 
and families from it : that after we had settled our terri- 
tories, I and Jehangir Mirza should unite and proceed in 
concert against Samarkand ; and that, as soon as I had 
conquered and gained complete possession of Sainarkand, 

I should resign Andejan to Jehangir Mirza. Ihe daj aflti 

these conditions were agreed on, it being towards the end 
of Rajeb,3 Jehangir Mirza and Tambol came and paid me 

^ These were the wandering tribes of the country. 

^ fuST situated on the right bank of the Kara aftoent of 
the Seihun, to the east of Andejan and beyond theMiyan-i-duab.] 

3 TTio ADfl Af Vebruarv A.B, 1500. 
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their respects. We ratified everything that had been 
arranged ; JehangIr Mirza having taken leave, proceeded 
to Akhsi, while I returned to Andejan. On my arrival 
there, I ordered Khalil, the younger brother of Tambol, and 
a number of other prisoners, to be brought out, |i,nd having 
given them dresses of honour, dismissed them. The enemy 
on their part released such of my Begs and officers as had 
^ been taken prisoners, as Taghai Beg, Muhammed Dost, 

Mir Shah Kuchin, Sayyidi Beg, Kasim Ajab, Pir Weis, and 
Miram DiwM, and sent them to me. 

After our return to Andej an, the manners and deport- Tyrannical 
ment of Ali Dost Beg underwent a complete change. He 
began to conduct himself with great hostility towards those Beg. ^ 
who had adhered to me in all my dangers and difficulties. 

He first of all dismissed Khalifeh. He then imprisoned and 
plundered Ibrahim Sam and Weis Laghari without fault or 
pretext; and dismissed them, after stripping them of their 
governments. He next fell upon Kasim Beg, and got quit 
of him. He published a proclamation, that Khalifeh and 
% Ibrahim Sam were staunch friends of Khwajeh Kazi, and 
had intended to murder him in revenge for the Kazi’s blood. 

His son Muhammed Dost began to assume the state of a 
sovereign. His style of intercourse,^ his entertainments, his 
levee, his furniture, were all those of a king. The father and 
son ventured on such doings, relying on the support of 
TamboL Nor did I retain sufficient authority or power to 
be able to check them in their outrageous proceedings ; 
for, while I had close at hand an enemy so powerful as 
Tambol, who was always eager to afford them his aid, and 
to bear them out in any act, however violent, they might 
safely do whatever their hearts desired. My situation was 
singularly delicate, and I was forced to be silent. Many 
were the indignities which I suffer^ at that time, both 
from the father and son. 

Aisha Sultan Begum, the daughter of Sultan Ahmed Babur mar- 
Mirza, to whom I had been betrothed in the lifetime of my 
father and uncle, having arrived in Khojend, I now married Begum, 
her, in the month of Shaban . In the first period of my being MarchlSOO. 
a married man, though I had no small affection for her, 

^ receptions. 
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from modesty and bashfulness, I went to her only once 
in ten, fifteen, or twenty days. M3" affection afterwards 
declined, and m.y shyness increased ; insomuch, that :my 
mother the Khanum, used to fall upon me and scokime with 
great fiiiy, sending me off like a criminal to visit her once 
in a month or forty daj^s. 

At this time there happened to be a lad belonging to the 
camp-bazaar, named Baburi. Tliere was an odd sort of 
coincidence in our names : — 

{Tut I d tme) — I became wonderfully fond of him ; 

Hay, to speak the truth, mad and distracted after him. 

Before this I never had conceived a passion for any one ; 
and indeed had never been so circumstanced as either to 
hear or witness any words sj)oken expressive of love or 
amprous passion , 3 ' ^ In tliis situation I composed a few 
verses in Persian,^^ of which the following is a couplet : 

Never was lover so wretched, so enamoured, so dishonoured as I ; 
And may fair never be found so pitiless, so disdainful as thou I 

Sometimes it happened that Baburi came to visit me ; 
when, from shame and modesty, I found mj^self unable to 
look him direct in the face. How then is it to be supposed 
that I could amuse him with conversation or a disclosure 
of 103^ passion ? From intoxication and confusion of mind 

^ I did not know even l\y hearsa3" what love was. 

Add in single lines or couplets. 


^ The whole of tliis is very curious. Babur, following the ideas of 
his age and coiintrjr, talks of this as his first love, considering his 
marriage, as marriages in Asia are considered, merely as a contract 
of convenience, with which affection has nothmg to do. This is 
inevitable, from the state of seclusion in wliich women are kept, and 
from the tender age at which the children of respectable families 
are always betrothed to each other. The levity with which, he speaks 
of his passion for Baburi is no less characteristic. The prevalence of 
the vice in question, in Muhammedan countries, results from the 
degraded situation of women in society. We must not look for 
5 efined moral excellence in man, while woman is a slave, or occupies 
an inferior place in the scale of social life. We may regret that Babur 
did not rise higher above the moral level of his country ; but it is 
useful to see how even the most powerful minds ma\’^ be influenced 
by education. With these remarks, I take leave of this passage in 
Baburis life, to which I shall not again recur. 
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I was unable to tliaiik him for his visit ; it is not therefore 
to be imagined that I had power to reproach him with his 
departiire. I liad not even self-command enough to receive 
him with the common forms of politeness. One day while 
this affection and attachment lasted, I was by ehanee 
passing tbroiigh a narrow lane with only a few attendants, 
when, of a sudden, I met Baburi face to face. Such was tlie 
impression produced on me by this rencounter, that I almost 
fell to pieces. I liad not the power to meet his eyes, or to 
articulate a single word . With great confusion and shame 
I passed on and left him, remembering the verses of 
Miihammed Sfilih : 

I am abashed whenever I see my love ; 

My companions look to me, and I look another way. 

The verses were wonderiiilly suited to my situation. From 
the violence of my passion and the effervescence of youth 
and madness, I used to stroll bare-headed and barefoot 
through lane and street, garden and orchard, neglecting 
the attentions due to friend and stranger ; and the respect 
doe to myself and others : 

During the fit of passion, I was mad and deranged; 
nor did I know - 

That such is his state who is enamoured of a fairy face. 

Sometimes, like a distracted man, I roamed alone over 
the mountains and deserts ; sometimes I went wandering 
about from street to street in search of mansions ^ and 
gardens. I could neither sit nor go ; I could neither stand 
nor walk, - 

(Turki verse ) — had neither strength to go nor power to stay ; 

To such a state did you reduce me, O my heart ! 

This same year a quarrel broke out between Sultan Ali 
Mirza ^ and Miihammed Mazid Terkhan, originating in the 
high state and overbearing influence attained by the 
Terkhans, They ^ had taken complete possession of the 
^ suliurbs 


^ Sultan Ali Mirza, it will be remembered, was still king of Bokhara 
and of Samarkand, which lie had entered when it was abandoned by 
Babur. 

® [i. e. Baki (Terkhan), P. de C.] 
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whole of Bokhara, and did not give any one a single dang ^ 
from its revenues, Muhammed Mazfd TerMian had in like 
manner gained unbounded influence in Samarkand, and 
conferred all the districts belonging to it on his own sons, 
his followers, and adherents : and, excepting a small 
provision settled on him from the revenue of the city, not 
Q. flls ^ from any other quarter reached Sultan All Mirza. 

The Sultan had now grown up to man’s estate, and it was 
not to be expected that he could continue to submit to such 
Muhammed treatment. In conjunction with some of liis most attached 
khTnlheT servants, he formed a design against Muhammed Blazid 
rromSa-^ Teiiclian, who, having got notice of the plot, left the city 
niatkand. 1^1^^ domestics and servants, his adherents and retainers, 

along with such of the Begs as w^ere intimately connected 
with him, such as Sultan Hussain Arghun^ Plr. Ahmed, 
Kliwajeh Hussain, the younger brother of Uzim Hassan, 

Kara Birlas, Salih Muhammed, and several other Begs and 
cavaliers. 

KhaiiMirza At this period, Sultan Mahmud Khan dispatched Khan 
marches Mirza,^ accompanied by Muhammed Hussain Dughlet, 
Stofr Ahmed Beg, and a number of his Moghuls,*^ against Samar- ^ ' 
kand. Hafiz Beg Duldai, with his son, Tahir Beg, were the 
governors of Khan Mirza. Hassan Nabireli, Hindu Beg, 
and a great many cavaliers, from attachment to Hafiz Beg 
and Tahir Beg, deserted from Sultan Ali Mirza and joined 
Mirza Khan. Muhammed MazTd Terkhan sent messengers 
to invite Khan Mirza and the Moghul army ; and liimself, 
advancing to the territory of Shadw^ar, had a conference 
with Mirza Edian and the Moghul Begs. The Moghul Begs, 
howwer, agreed so ill with Muhammed Beg and the others, 
that they even formed the design of seizing upon him ; but 
he and his Begs having discovered the plot, made their 
escape from the Moghul army by stratagem. After the 

^ A small silver coin, the sixth part of dirhem ; at the present day 
of the value of about a penny. 

2 A small copper coin. 

^ Khan Mirza was Weis Mirza, the youngest son of Sultan Mahmud 
Mirza. On his father’s death, his mother had him conveyed to 
Tashkend to her brother’s court. 

* [i. e. Moghul Begs. P, de C. 
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defection of this force, the Moghuls found themselves unable 
to maintain their ground alone. Sultan Ali Mirza, accom- 
panied by a small force which he had with him at the time, 
pushed on by rapid marches from Samarkand, and overtook 
and fell upon Khan Mirza and the Moghul army, as they 
reached their ground at Yar-ailak. The Moghuls were 
unable to sustain the attack, and fled in confusion. Thus, 
towards the close of his life, Sultan Ali Mirza performed 
one tolerably fair achievement. 

Miihammed Mazid Terkhan, and the rest of his party, 
seeing that they had now nothing to expect from Sultan 
Ali Mirza, or the Mirzas his brothers, dispatched Abdal 
Wahab (a Moghul, who had formerly been in my service, 
and who, at the siege of Andejan, had gallantly exerted 
himself, and freely hazarded his life to support Kliwajeh 
Kazi), for the purpose of inviting me to their assistance. 
I was at that time in the sad condition which has been 
mentioned. I was fully resolved to attempt Samarkand, 
and, in making peace, this had been the view held out to me. 
I now, therefore, immediately sent the Moghul to Akhsi to 
Jehangir Mirza, post, with relays of horses, while I myself 
set out against Samarkand with such troops as were along 
with me. It was the month of Zilkaadeh when I marched on 
the expedition. On the fourth day I reached Kaba,^^ and 
halted. About the time of afternoon prayers, I received 
intelligence that lOialil, Sultan Ahmed Tambol’s younger 
brother, had surprised the fortress of Ush. 

The affair happened in this way : At the peace, the 
prisoners, the chief of whom was Khalil, the younger brother 
of Tambol, had been set at liberty, as has been mentioned- 
Tambol had sent Khalil, in order to remove his family and 
effects from Uzkend. Having entered Uzkend under 
pretence of carrying away the family, day after day he 
promised to carry them off ; but, under one pretext or 
another, never left the place. When I had set out on my 

^ Omit tMs clause, 

I made two halts before reaching Kaba. 
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^ [According to P. de C. this was a village situated near Shash, on 
the right bank of the river Seihiin.] 
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expedition, availing himself of the opportunity, and 
perceiving Ush to be destitute of troops, lie made an attack 
in the night, and took it by surprise. 

/When this news reached me, I, Judged it: inexpedient, on^ 
several accounts, either' to ■ halt or turn back against him ; ' ; 

I therefore; continued to advance oii Samarkand. One of 
the reasons, which, influenced me was, that all my soidiers ' 
of note had gone ofl different ways, each to his own home, 
to make ready their accoutrements and arms, and, relying - 
on the peace, we had never suspected any craft or treachery 
from our enemy. Another was,, that the intrigues and 
eabals of Kamber Ali and Ali Dost, two of my Begs of the 
first eminence, now^ began to be very evident, so that all 
confidence in them was at an end, as I liave already given 
to understand . A farther motive was, that as' the party of 
the nobles of Samarkand,, at the head of whom was Mu- 
hammed Mazfd Terkhan, had sent to Invite me, it would 
have been most absurd, on account of a small place like 
Aiidejan. to lose time, and perhaps such a noble capital as 
Samarkand.' From.Kaba we advanced to .MargMnan; .j 
which I had bestowed on Sultan Ahmed Beg, the father’ 
of Kuch Beg. He was himself prevented by his situation 
and connexions from accompanying me, and remained in 
Marghinan ; but bis son, Kuch Beg, with one or two of his 
brothers, went along with me. We proceeded by way of 
Aspera, and halted on reaching Mahen, a village belonging 
to that district. By a fortunate coincidence, Kasim Beg. 
with his troops, Ali Dost, wdth his men, Syed Kasim, and 
a very considerable number of good soldiers, that very night 
arrived in Mahen, as if they had come post by assignation, 
and all Joined me. Leaving Mahen, and passing by the 
route of the plain Yasan, we reached Uratippa, crossing 
the bridge of Chupan. Kamber Ali, conMing in Tambol, 
had gone from his own government of Khojend to Aklisi, in ^ 
order to consult with him regarding the arrangements of 
the army ; no sooner had he reached that place, than he 
was taken into custody, and Tambol advanced to seize his 
districts ; verifying the Turki proverb : 

To trust a Mend will show you raw ; 

Your friend mil stuff your hide with straw. 
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Wiiile they were coBdHcting Mm from one place to another, Effects his 
however, he effected his escape by the way, and, barefooted 
and bareheaded,® after encountering a multitude of hard- 
ships, came and joined me while I was at Uratippa. 

At Uratippa I received that Sheibani Klian 

had defeated Baki Terkhan, at the fort of Dabusi,^ and was 
advancing against Bokhara . From Uratippa, by the route 
of Ilak-burkeh, I reached Sangraz,^ the commandant of . 
wliich surrendered the place . As Kamber Ali had joined me 
in a ruined state, and completely plundered, I left him 
behind in Sangraz, and advanced forward. Wlien we had Babur 
reached Yuret-Khan, the Begs of Samarkand, at the head 
of whom was Muhammed Mazid Khan, came to meet me, 
and tendered me their duty. I consulted with them about 
the taking of Samarkand. They assured me that Khwajeli 
Yaliya was attached to me ; and that if he could be prevailed 
upon heartily to co-operate, Samarkand might be taken 
with the greatest facility, without combat or struggle. 

I therefore several times sent persons to confer with Khwajeh 
Yahya. The Khwajeh did not send me any message, but 
silently used every exertion to facilitate my entrance into 
Samarkand ; at the same time, he did not say a word to 
make me despair of success.^ 

Marching from Yuret-Khan, I advanced to the Derghrim. 

From the banks of the Derghlm I sent Khwajeh Muhamnied 
Ali, my librarian, to Khwajeh Yahya. He brought me back 
instructions to advance, and that the city should be given 
up to me. Mounting just at nightfall, we left the Dergham, 
and rode towards the city. But Sultan Mahmud Duldai, 
the father of Sultan Muhammed DuldM, having deserted 
from me at Yuret-Khan, anrl gone over to the enemy, had 

a As Kambar Ali was being conducted to the place of confinement 
he escaped on foot, and, 

As he had resolved to make me come to Samarkand, he sent me 
no message. In spite of my desperate efforts I was unable to extract 
a word out of him. 

^ [According to P. de C. this is a town in Soghd to the west of 
Samarkand, between that city and Bokhara.] 

® [Or Sangzar (P. de 0.). It was the capital of Yar-ailak.] * 

® [A tributary, according to P, de 0., of the Kohik to the south of 
Samarkand.] 
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informed them of our proceedings ; so that, oiir motions 
beincr discovered, the design did not succeed. 1 therefore 
returned back to the banks of tlie Dergham. 

Wiiile I remained encamped there, Ibrahim Saru 
Miiikaligii, who had received many favours from me, but 
whom Ali Dost had plundered and driven from my service 
while vre. were at Yar-ailak, returned, accompanied by 
Mulianimed Yusef, the son of Syed Yusef Beg, and again 
entered into my service. The greater part of my Begs and 
most attached servants, whom Ali Dost Beg, from jealousy, 
had treated ill, banishing some of them, plundering others, 
and ruining the rest by heavy contributions,^' all returned 
to me at tiiis period, one after another. Tiie power of All 
Dost was now gone. He had placed his entire reliance on 
Tambol, and liad harassed and persecuted me and ali my 
friends. I had conceived a rooted dislike to the man. 
Partly from shame and partly from apprehension, he could 
no longer remain with me, and asked leave to retire, which 
I granted witli great pleasure. Ali Dost and :Muhammed 
Dost, on leaving me, went and joined Tambol, by whom 
they were received and treated with much distinction ; 
and I afterwards had many proofs of the mutinous and 
incendiary temper of both father and son. A year or two 
after, Ali Dost was seized W'ith a cancerous sore ^ in the 
hands, of which lie died. Muhammed Dost went among 
the Uzbeks, where he did not succeed badly ; but there, 
also, having been guilty of some piece of treachery to those 
whose salt he ate, he was obliged to flee, and came to the 
hilly districts of Andejan, where he spirited up some 
disturbances ; but falling at last into the hands of the 
Uzbeks, they put out his eyes, and thus was verified the 
saying, ^ the salt has seized his eyes\‘^ 

^ Omit and subslitiite. from below, while %ve were at Yar-ailak, 

^ and imprisoning others. 



.4 . ^ 



^ [P. de C. has ‘ ulcer % and remarks that the word in Turki means 
guinea worm.] 

- In the East, it is looked upon as the greatest crime to betray one 
in whose family or service a man has lived, or even with whom he has 
eaten. Hence the epithet nimak or treacherous to his salt, is 
one of the severest of reproaches. 
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After they had taken leave, I dispatched Ghiiri Birlas Sheibani 
with a party of horse towards Bokhara, in quest of intelli- 
gence. He brought me back information that Sheibani 
Khan had taken Bokhara, and was marching on Samarkand. 

Not thinking my stay in that neighbourhood advisable, 

I proceeded towards Kesh,^ in which place were the families 
of many of the Begs of Samarkand. A week or two after 
my arrival there, information was brought that Sultan Ali andSamar- 
Mirza had delivered up Samarkand to Sheibani Klian. 

The circumstances of this event are as follows ; The Particulars 
mother of Sultan Ali Mirza, named Zuhreh Beghi i\.gha, was 
led by her stupidity and folly to send a messenger privately 
to Sheibani Khan, proposing that, if he would marry her, 
her son should surrender Samarkand into his hands, on 
condition that, when Sheibani recovered his own paternal 
dominions, he should restore Samarkand to Sultan Ali 
Mirza. Abii Yfisef Arghun was let into the secret of this 
plan ; nay, that traitor may be fairly regarded as the 
original xjrojector of it. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 9X1 2 


Sheibani Khan, advancing as had been arranged with the 
princess, halted at the Bagh-e-nieidan.® About noon, Sultan 
Ali Mirza, without acquainting any of his Begs, olFicers, 
cavaliers, or servants with his intention, and without 
holding any consultation, left the town by the Charraheh 
gate,^ accompanied only by a few insignificant individuals 
of his personal attendants, and went to Sheibani Khan at 
the Bagh-c-meidan. Sheibani did not give him a very 
liattering reception ; and, as soon as the ceremonies of 
meeting were over, made liim sit down lower than himself. 
Khwajeh Yahya, on learning that the Mirza had gone out, 
was filled with alarm ; but, seeing no remedy left, also went 
out of the town, and waited on Sheibani Khan, who received 
liim without rising, and said some severe things to him. 
On liis rising to go away, however, Sheibani Klian behaved 

^ South of Siiniarkand, beyond the hills. 

“ This year commenced on July 28, 1500. 
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more courteously, and rose from his seat. Jan Ali, the son 
of Khwajeh Ali Bai, who was in Rabat-e-Kliwajch, as soon as 
he heard tliat the Mirza had gone out, likewise went and 
presented himself to Sheibani Khan ; so tliat tlie wretched 
and weak woman, for the sake of getting herself a husband, 
gave the family and honour of her son to the wands. Nor 
did Sheibani Khan mind her a bit, or value her e^x’n so 
much as his other handmaids, concubines, or women. ^ 
Sultan Ali Mirza was confounded at the condition in which 
he now found himself, and deeply regretted the step wdiich 
he had taken. Several young cavaliers about him, per- 
ceiving this, formed a plan for escaping with him ; but he 
would not consent . As the hour of fate %vas at hand , he could 
not shun it. He had quarters assigned him near Taimur 
Sultan. Three or four days afterwards, they put him to 
death in the meadow of Kuibeh. From his over-anxiety 
to preserve this transitory and mortal life, he left a name 
of infamy behind him ; and, from following the suggestions 
of a woman, struck himself out of the list of those wdro have 
earned for themselves a glorious name. It is impossible-^- 
to wTite any more of the transactions of such a personage, i 
and impossible to listen any farther to the recital of such 
base and dastardly proceedings. 

After the murder of Sultan Ali Mirza, the Khan sent Jan 
Ali after his prince ; and as he entertained suspicions of 
Khwajeh Yahya, banished him, and sent him oh* for Khora- 
san, with his t^vo sons, Khwajeh Muliammed Zakerla and 
Kliwajeh Baki. They were followed by a party of Uzbeks, 
who martyred the Klnvajeh and both his young sons, in 
the neighbourhood of Khwajeh Karziii. Sheibani Khan 
denied all participation in the Khwajeh’s death, alleging 
that it w^as the act of Kamber Bi and Kupek Bi.^ This is 
only making the matter w^orse^ according to the saying, 

' the excuse is worse than the fault ’ ; for when Begs pre- 
Slime to perpetrate such deeds without being authorized 

^ The Uzbeks, down to the present time, diatinguisb the richer and 
more substantial men of property by the title of BT, which corresponds 
very much with inaster. The Uzbeks were composed of the four 
tribes of Uigurs, Naitnans, Uurmans, and Kankerats.— See 
Voyages^ vol. iv, p. 483. 
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by their Kiian or King, what confidence can be reposed in 

such a government ,? ■ 

No sooner had the Uzbeks taken Samarkand, than we 
nioved away from Kesh towards Hissar.i Muhammed 
MazM Terkhan, and some of the other Begs of Samarkand, 
accompanied me, along with their wives, children, and 
families. On halting at the Valley^ of the district of 
Cheghanian, Muhammed Mazid Terkhan, and the Samar- 
kand nobles, separating from me, went and took service 
with lOiGsroii Shah, while I, without town or territory, 
without any spot to which I could go, or in which I could 
remain, in spite of the miseries which Khosrou Shah had 
inflicted on my house and family, saw myself compelled 
to pass through the midst of his territories. I once had 
a fancy that I might go by way of the country of Karatigin ® 
to Join my younger maternal uncle Ilcheh Khan, but I did 
not. We resolved to go up by the Kamrud and to cross 
over the mountain of Sir-e-tak.^ By the time we reached 
the confines of Nowendak, a servant of Khosrou Shah came 
to me, and, in his master’s name, presented me with nine 
hqrses, and nine pieces of cloth When I reached the gorge 
of Ktortid, Sher Aii Chihreh® deserted from me and joined 
Wall, the younger brother of Khosrou Shah. The next 
morning Kuch Beg separated from me and went to Hissar. 
Having entered the Valley of Kamrud, we went up the 
river. In these roads, which are extremely dangerous, often 

^ They probably proceeded through the hills of the Berbcnd or the 
Kaluga Pass. 

® Aiihng, a valley, meadow, or pasture-ground. [P. de 0. has the 
^ meadow of Chaltu in the Cheghanian district’.] 

® In that case he would jvrobably have passed the hills into t.lie 
Kashgar territory, and then proceeded to the east of the Ala-tagli 
mountains, which separated Kashgar and the country of the Moghuls 
from Ush, Kasan, &c. Tlie Persian copies read Kamtigin cm^ Alai, 

^ The valley of Kamrud leads up from the low country of Hissar 
to vSir-e-tak, which seems to be on the summit oi' the Kara-tagh 
mountains. On getting across these mountains, Babur came on the 
country near the source of the Kohik, and on one skirt of Yar-ailak. 

* The Moghuls and Turks have a superstitious reverence for the 
number nine, and presents are generally made by nine or thrice nine 
l)ieces of each kind. 

® [i. e. page.] 
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overhanging precipices, and in the steep and narrow hill 
passes and straits which we were obliged to ascend, numbers 
of our horses and camels failed, and were unable to proceed. 

After four or five days’ march, we reached the mountain pass 
of Sir-e-tak. It is a pass, and such a pass ! Never did I see 
one so narrow and steep ; never were paths so narrow and 
precipitous traversed by me. We travelled on with in- 
credible fatigue and difficulty, amid dangerous narrows and 
tremendous gulfs. Having, after a hundred sufferings 
and losses, at length surmounted these murderous, steep, 
and narrow defiles, we came down on the confines of Kan. 
Among the mountains of Kan 3* there is a large lake, which 
may be about a kos in circumference, and is very beautiful. 

Here I received information that Ibrahim Terkhan had 
thrown himself into the fortress of Shiraz, which he had 
put in a state of defence, and that Kamber AM and Abiil 
Kasim Kohbur, who had been in the fort of Khwajeh Bidar, 
when the Uzbeks took Samarkand, not believing themselves 
able to hold out in the place, had repaired to Yar-ailak, the 
fortresses of which district ® they had occupied and put in 1 
a state of defence, and established themselves there. 

lieaving Kan on the right, we marched towards Keshtud. 

The Malik ^ of Kan was renowned for his hospitality, 
generosity, politeness, and humanity. When Sultan Hus- 
sain Mirza came against Hissar, Sultan Masaiid Mirza 
fled to his younger brother Baiesanghar Mirza at Samar- 
kand, by this road. The Malik of Kan presented him with 
seventy or eighty horses as a peshkesli, and did him many 
other services of the like nature. To me he presented 
a single ’worthless horse, but did not come himself to greet 
me : Yet so it was, that those wdio were famed for generosity, 
proved niggards when they had to do with me ; and those 
who were so celebrated for their hospitality, quite forgot it 
when I was concerned. Kiiosrou Shah, too, was one who 
possessed a high reputation for liberality and generosity, 

^ or Jan 

Add and which presents a very wonderful sight. 

of the lower part of which district 


^ [i. e. Chief or Headman.] 
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and tlie services which he rendered to Badia-ez-zeman 
Mirza have already been mentioned. He certainly received 
Baki Terklian and the other Begs with unbounded kindness 
and liberality. I twice passed through his country. Let it 
not be told to my peers that the humanity and politeness, 
which he showed to my lowest servants, were not vouchsafed 
to me ; nay that he did not even treat me with so much 
respect as he did them : 

{Turki) 0, my soul ! who has ever experienced good treatment from 
worldlings ? 

Hope not that those in whom there is no good, can show it 
to others ? 

Immediately on leaving Kan, it occurred to me that 
Keshtud must certainly be in the possession of the Uzbeks, 
I made a rapid push towards it, but found the place ruined 
and desolate, not a man being there. Leaving it behind, 
I advanced, and halted on the banks of the Kohik. I passed 
this river by a bridge towards its bend at Yari, and dis- 
patched Kasim Beg and some other Begs for the purpose 
of surprising the fortress of Rabat-e-Khwajeh. Passing Yari 
and the hill of Shankar-khaneh,^ we arrived in Yar-ailak. 
The Begs who were sent against Rabat-e-Khwajeh, at the 
instant of applying their scaling-ladders, perceiving that the 
garrison had taken the alarm, and that the attempt had 
failed, mounted their horses and abandoned the enterprise. 
Kamber Ali, who w^as in Sangraz, came and waited on me. 
Abfil Kasim Kohbur and Ibrahmi Terklian sent some of 
their confidential servants to pay me their respects, and 
assure me of their attachment 

From the villages of Yar-ailak we came to Asfendek.*^ At 
that time Sheibani Khan wtis in the vicinity of Khwajeh- 
Didar, accompanied by three or four thousand Uzbeks, 
and about as many more soldiers who had been collected 
from various quarters. He had bestowed the Daroghaship ® 
of Samarkand on Jan Wafa Mirza, -who occupied the place 

^ placed at my service the XDick of their men, and gave me clear 
jn’oof of their devotion and loyalty. 


^ Hawk-house. ^ dependency of Yar-ailak.] 

® [i. e. Government.] 
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witli five or six limidred ineri. Han izeh Sultan, and Mabdi 
Sultan, with their adherents and followers, were encamped 
near Samarkand in the Kurugh-budinelid My men, good 
and bad, amounted only to tw^o hundred and forty. Having 
to consulted with the whole of my Begs and officers, we finally 
were agreed in opinion, that as Sheibani Khan had taken 
Samarkand so recently, the men of the place had probably 
formed no attachment to him, nor he to them; tliat if 
anything was ever to be done, this was the crisis: that 
could we succeed in scaling tlie fort by surprise, and making 
ourselves masters of it, the inhabitants of Samarkand would 
' certainly declare in our favour ; they had nothing else for 
it ; that if they did not assist me, at least they would not 
fight for the Uzbeks. At all events, after the city was once 
taken, whatever God’s will might be, be it done. Having 
come to these conclusions, we mounted and left Yar*aiiak 
after noon-tide prayers, and rode rapidly the greater part 
Fails in one night. By midnight we reached Yuret-Khan. That 

attempt, night, learning that the garrison were on the alert, we did 
not venture to approach the place, but returned from 
Yuret-Khan : and as the morning dawned, we passed the 
river Kohik a little below Rabat-i-Khwajeh, and regained 
Yar-ailak. 

One day I happened to be in the castle of Asfendek with 
some of my inferior nobles and officers, such as Dost Nasir, 
Nuyaii Gokultash, Kasim Gokultash, Kiian KuJii Kerlmdad, 
Sheikh Dervish, Khosrou Gokultash, and Mlram Nasir, who 
were sitting and conversing around me. The conversation 
turned at random on a variety of subjects. I happened to 
say, ^ Come I let us hit on a lucky guess, and may God 
accomplish it I When shall we take Samarkand ? ’ Some 
said, ‘ We shall take it in the spring ’ ® (it was then the 
harvest) ; some said in a month, some in forty days, some 
in twenty days. Nuyan Gokultash said, ^ We shall take 
it within a fortnight’; and Almighty God verified his 
, words, for we did take it within the fortnight, 
dream. About this time I had a remarkable dream. I thought 


summer 
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that the i*evereiid Khwajeh Obeidiillali ^ had come to visit me. 

I went out to receive him, and the Khwajeh came in and 
sat down. It appeared to me that a table was spread for 
him, but perhaps not with sufficient attention to neatness, 
on which account the holy man seemed to be somewhat 
displeased. Mulla Baba observing this, made me a sign. 

I answered him likewise by signs, that the fault was not 
mine, but the person’s who had spread the table-cloth. The 
Khwajeh perceived w^hat passed, and was satisfied with my 
excuse. When he rose to depart I attended him out. In 
the hall of the house, however, he seemed to seize me by the 
right or left arm, and lifted me up so high tliat one of my 
feet ’was raised trom the ground, while he said to me in 
Turki, Sheikh Maslehet herdi, ‘ Your religious instructor 
lias counselled you.’ ^ a few days after this I took 
Samarkand. 

One or two days after seeing this dream, I went from the Makes 
fort of Asfendek to that of Wasmand. Although I had 
once already set out to surprise Samarkand, and, after ^ 
reaching the very suburbs, had been obliged to return, from 
finding the garrison on the alert ; nevertheless, placing my 
confidence in the Almighty, I once more set out from 
Wasmand on the same enterprise, after mid-day prayers, 
and pushed on for Samarkand with the greatest expedition. 

Khwajeh Abdal Makaram was along with me. At midnight 
we reached the bridge of the Maghak at the khiahan (or 
public pleasure-ground), whence I detached forward seventy 
or eighty of my best men, with instructions to fix their 
scaling-ladders on the wall opposite to the Lovers’ Cave, to 
mount by them and enter the fort ; after which they 
were to proceed immediately against the party who were 
stationed at the Firozeh-gate,^ to take possession of it, and 
then to apprise me of their success by a messenger. They 
accordingly went, sealed the walls opposite to the Lovers’ and enters 
Cave, and entered the ])lace without giving the least alarm. byTiSprIse. 

^ [’Ubaidullah Ahrar Naqshband was a famous saint of Khorasan, 
who counted the poet Janii among his disciples. He died in 1491 and 
is buried in Samarkand. (Beale’s 0. B., p. 406.)] 

® Or rather, perhaps, ‘ Sheikh Maslehet has given it’. 

® [Turquoise Gate.] 
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Thence they proceeded to the Firozeh-gate. wliere they 
found Fazil Terkhan, who was not of the Terkhaii Begs, 
but a Terkhan merchant of Turkestan, that had served 
under Sheibani Khan in Turkestan, and had been promoted 
by him. They instantly fell upon Fazil Terkhan and put 
him and a number of his retainers to the sword, broke the 
lock of the gate with axes, and thrc^v it open. At that very 
moment I came up to the gate and instantly entered. Abul 
Kasim Kohbiir did not himself come on this enterprise, but 
i he sent his younger brother Ahmed Kasim with tiiirty or 

forty of his followers. There was no person with me on the 
part of Ibrahim Terkhan ; but, after I had entered the city, 
and while I was sitting in the Khankah^ (or monastery), 
Ahmed Terkhan, his younger brother, arrived wdth a party 
of his retainers. The citizens in general were fast asleep, 
but the shopkeepers, peeping out of their shops, and dis- 
covering what had hap|)ened,^ offered up prayers of thanks- 
giving. In a short time the rest of the citizens were apprised 
of the event, when they manifested great Joy, and most 
hearty congratulations passed on both sides between them 
And expels and my followers. They pursued the Uzbeks in every street 
the Uzbeks. corner with sticks and stones, hunting them down and 
killing them like mad dogs : they put to death about four 
or five hundred Uzbeks in this manner. The Governor of 
the city, Jan Wafa, was in Khw^ajeh Yahya’s house, but 
contrived to make his escape, and rejoined Sheibani Khan, 
Received On entering the gate, I had instantly proceeded towards 
themSb^^ the college and Khankah, and, on reaching the latter, 
taats. I took my seat under the grand iak (or arched hall). Till 
morning the tumult and w^ar-shouts were heard on every 
side. Some of the chief people and shopkeepers, on learning 
what had passed, came with much Joy to bid roe welcome, 
bringing me such offerings of food ready dressed as they had 
at hand, and breathed out prayers for my success. 

^ having recognized me, 

^ The Khankah was a monastery, with, whicli was comiectetl 
a caravanserai for travellers, an endowment for charitable purposes, 
and sometimes an establishment for lectures. The extent of the 
buildings made it convenient for head-q^uarters. 
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When it was morning, information was brought that the 
Uzbeks were in possession of the Iron Gate,‘V and were 
maintaining themselves in it. I immediately mounted my 
hoise, and galloped to the place, accompanied only by 
fifteen or twenty men ; but the rabble of the town ‘ who 
were prowling about in every lane and corner,^ had driven 
the Uzbeks from the Iron Gate before I could come up. 

Sheibani Rhan, on learning what was passing, set out 
hurriedly, and about sunrise appeared before the Iron Gate, 
with a hundred or a hundred and fifty horse. It was a noble 
> but I had a mere handful of men with me, 
as has been mentioned. Sheibani Khan, soon discovering 
that he could effect nothing, did not stop, but turned back 
and retired. 

I now left the town, and encamped at the Bostan-serai.^ 
The men of rank and consequence, and all such as were in 
office m the citj' ? now came out and waited on me, offering 
me their congratulations. For nearly a hundred and forty 
years, Samarkand had been the capital of my family. 
A foreign robber,® one knew not whence he came, had seized 
the kingdom, which dropped from our hands. Almighty 
God now restored it to me, and gave me back my plundered 
and pillaged country, Sultan Hussain Mirza had also 
surprised Heri,^ much in the same way in which I had now 
taken Samarkand. But to persons of judgement and 
discrimination it is evident, and it is clear to every man of 
candour, that there was a very great difference between the 
two occurrences. The first distinction is, that Sultan 
Hussain Mirza was a mighty and powerful sovereign, of 
great experience, and in the maturity of his years and 
understanding. The second is, that his opponent, Yadgar 
Muhammed Mirza, was an inexperienced lad of seventeen 
or eighteen years of age. A third distinction is, that Mir Ali, 
the master of horse, who was perfectly acquainted with the 
whole conduct and proceedings of the enemy, was in his 
interest, and sent messengers to give him notice of them, and 

^ had fortified the place between the two (outer and inner) gates. 

^ Add to loot the houses, c An Uzbek enemy. 
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to bring Mm in an unguarded hour on his foe. A fourth 
difference is, that his opponent was not in a fortress, bill, 
at the Raven Garden, and when Sultan Hussain Mirza took 
the place, Yadgar Miihammed Mirza, with his attendants, 
had drunk so deeply of wine, that the only three persons 
on watch at Yadgar Muhammed Mirza’s door were all drunk, 
as well as himself. The fiftli distinction is, that he came 
and took it at the very first attempt, while the enemy were 
in the state of unsuspecting negligence that has been 
described.'^ On the other hand, when I took Samarkand, 
I ’was only nineteen, and had neither seen much action nor 
been improved by great experience. In the next place, 
I had opposed to me an enemy like Sheibani Khan, a man 
Ml of talents, of deep experience, and in the meridian of 
life. In the third place, no person came from Samarkand 
to give me any information ; for though the townspeople 
were well inclined to me, yet, from dread of Sheibani Khan, 
none of them dared to think of such a step. In the fourth 
place, my enemies were in a fortified place, and I had both 
to take the place and to rout the enemy. Fifthly, I had 
once before come for the purpose of surprising Samarkand, 
and thereby put the enemy on their guard ; yet, on a second 
attempt, by the favour of God, I succeeded and gained the 
city. In these observations, I have no wish to detract from 
any man’s merit ; the facts were exactly as has been 
mentioned. Nor, in what I have said, is it my wish to exalt 
the merits of my own enterprise beyond the truth ; I have 
merely detailed the circumstances precisely as they stood. 

Some poets amused themselves in making memorial verses 
expressive of the date of the transaction. I still recollect 
a couplet of one of them : 

Tell me, then, my soul I what is its date ? 

Know, that it is ‘ The Victori/ of Mbur Bahader ^ 


Shadwar, After the conquest of Samarkand, Shaclwar, Soghd, and 

Soghd, &c., people who were in the forts in the Tumans,^ began to 
declarefor ^ r , 

Babur. ^ Omit this clause^ 

^ My spirit told me that the date of this exploit was contained in 
the words ‘ The Victory of Babur, the Hero 
c and the forts situated in the vicinity of these districts. 


i 


^ [This chronogram gives the date a, h. 906 (a. i>, 1500).] 
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come over to me one after another. The Uzbeks abandoned, 
from terror, some of the forts which they held, and made 
their escape. In others, the inhabitants attacked the 
Uzbeks, drove them out, and declared for me. Many seized 
on their Daroghas, and put their towns in a state of defence 
on my account. At this time, Sheibani Khan’s wife and 
family, with his heavy baggage, as well as that of the other 
Uzbeks, arrived from Turkestan. Sheibani Khan had 
remained till now in the vicinity of Khwajeh-Didar and Ali- 
abad ; but, perceiving such a disposition in the garrisons to 
surrender the forts, and in the inhabitants to come over 
spontaneonsly to my side, he marched off from his encamp- 
ment towards Bokhara. By the divine favour, before the 
end of three or four months, most of the fortified places 
of Soghd and Miankar^ had come under my allegiance. 
Baki Terkhan, too, seized a favourable opportunity, and 
entered the fort of Karshi. Khozar and Karshi ^ were both 
lost to the Uzbeks, Karakul was also taken by Abul 
Hassan Mirza’s men, who came from Merv. My affairs 
succeeded everywhere prosperously. 

After my departure from Andejan, my mother and grand- 
mother,^ with my family and household,**' had set out after 
me, and with great difficulty, and after enduring many 
hardships, had reached Uratippa. I now sent and brought 
them to Samarkand. About this time I had a daughter by 
Aisha Sultan Begum, the daughter of Sultan Ahmed Mizra, 
the first wife whom I had married. She received the name 
of Fakher-al-nissa (the Ornament of Women). This was 
my first child, and at this time I was just nineteen. In 
a month or forty days she went to share the mercy of God. 

No sooner had I got possession of Samarkand, than 
I repeatedly dispatched ambassadors and messengers, one 
after another, to all the Khans and Sultans, Amirs and 

S' my wife and relations. 


^ Miankar, or Miankal, is the country on both sides of the Kohik, 
near Dabiisi, 

^ Khozar and Karshi lie south-west from Shahr-i-sabz ; Karakul 
south-west from Bokhara. 

® WalidM may mean my mothers, i. e. my father’s widows. 
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chiefs, 1 on every hand round about, to request their aid and 
assistance. These messengers I kept going back and for- 
ward without intermission. Some of the neighbouring 
princes, although men of experience, gave me an uncere- 
monious refusal. Others, who had been guilty of insults and 
inj uries to my family, remained inactive out of apprehension ; 
while the few that did send me assistance, did not afford me 
such as the occasion demanded, as will be particularly 
mentioned in its place. 

Corre- At the time when I took Samarkand this second time, All 

Sher Beg ^ was still alive. I had a letter from him, which 
Beg. I answered. On the back of the letter which I addressed 
to him, I wrote a couplet that I had composed in the Tiirki 
language ; but before his reply could arrive, the commo- 
tions and troubles had begun. 

MullaBinai Sheibaiii Khan, after taking Samarkand, had received 
fo Samar- Mulla Binai into his service, since which time the Mulla had 
attended him. A few days after I took the place, the Mulla 
came to Samarkand. Kasim Beg having suspicions of him, 
ordered him to retire to Shahr-i-sabz ; but soon after, as ^ 
he was a man of great knowledge, and as the charges against"^ S 
him w^ere not established, I invited him to return to the 
capital. He was constantly composing kmldehs and 
ghazek,^ He addressed to me a ghazel adapted to a musical 
air, in the Nawa measure ; and about the same time 
composed and sent me the following quatrain : 

I neither possess grain to eat, 

the ferversion of grain ^ to 'pv.t on ; 

Without food nor raiment. 

How can one display his learning and genius ? 

^ [Wardens of the Marches (P. de C.).] 

A more particular account of this eminent man, who was the 
greatest patron of literature and the arts of the age in which he lived, 
is afterwards given in the account of Herat. 

^ {QhazaJ is an ode and qamdah a ‘ purpose poem ’ (elegy or pane* ^ 
gyric).] 

* The merit of these verses depends upon an untranslatable play 
of words in the original. The Persians and Hindustanis are accus- 
tomed to divert themselves by ringing changes on their words. 
Ohahh, malehf rotiy hoti, &c. The perverted word the Persians call 
the muhmal of the proper term. The miihmal, or perversion of 
ghaleh, grain, is maleh, which happens to signify a sort of reddish- 
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About this period, I sometimes amused myself with com- 
posing a couplet or two, but did not venture on the perfect 
gkazel or ode. I composed and sent him a rubdi (or 
quatrain), in the Turki language : 

Your affaii's ^Wrall succeed to your heart’s content ; 

Presents and a settled allowance shall be ox’dered for your reward, 

I comprehend your allusion to the grain and its perversion ; 

Your person shall fill the cloth, and the grain shall fill your house. 

Mulla Binai composed and sent me a rubdi, in which he 
assumed the rhyme of my quatrain for the redJf ^ of his own, 
and gave it another rhyme : 

My Mirza, who shall he sovereign by sea and land. 

Shall he distinguished in the world for his genius ; 

If my reward was such for a single unmeaning word,^ 

What would it have been had I spoken with understanding ! ® 

At this time Khwajeh Abul-barka, surnamed Ferald, 
came from Shahr-i-sabz.^ He said, ‘ You ^ should have kept 
the same rhyme ’ ; and recited the following rubai : 

This tyranny which the sphere exercises shall he inquired into ; 

This generous Sultan shall redress her misdeeds ; 

0 cup-bearer ! if hitherto thou hast not brimmed my cup, 

At this turn (or reign) shall it he filled to the brim. 

This winter my affairs were in the most prosperous state, 
while those of Sheibani Khan were at a low ebb. At tins 
very period, however, one or two rather unfortunate 
incidents occurred. The party from Merv, that had taken 

coloured cotton, of which cloth is manufactured. The poet, therefore, 
by saying that he has not ghaleh (grain), nor its imihmalf maleh 
(cotton), gives to understand that he has neither food nor clothing. 
{M%hmil signifies a letter without diacritical points, or an obsolete 
or meaningless word (opposed to ^nuata'^nml) as here.] 

^ The Mfia is the rhyme ; the redif consists of a few syllables, like 
a running chorus, that close the line. The redif here is the Turki 
word bidghmidur — shaU bey which served as the rhyme to Babur’vS 
verses. In the subsequent verses of Khwajeh Abul-barka, the 
original rhyme is resumed. It is to be observed that the third line 
of a quatrain requires no rhyme. 

^ In most instances the mvhml of a word has no sense whatever, 
® [i. e. words with a meaning.] 

[P. de 0. adds ' to Hainarkand ’,] 

[P, de C. has ‘ He i. e. Binai.] 
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possession of Karakul, proved unable to maintain it, so that 
it fell again into the hands of the Uzbeks, Ahmed Terkhan, 
the younger brother of Ibrahim Terkhan, held the fortress 
of Dabiisi. Sheibani Khan came and invested it ; and 
before I could collect my army and march to its relief, took 
it by storm, and made an indiscriminate massacre of the 
garrison. At the taking of Samarkand, I had with me in 
all only two hundred and forty men. In the course of five ^ 
or six months, by the favour of God, they had so much 
increased, that I could venture to engage so powerful 
a chief as Sheibani Khan in a pitched battle at Sir-e-piil, as 
shall be mentioned. Of all the princes in my vicinity, from 
whom I had asked assistance, none afforded me any except 
the Khan, who sent Ayub Begchik and Kashkeli Mahmud,^^ 
with about four or five hundred men. From Jahangir Mirza, 
Tambors younger brother ^ brought a hundred men to my 
assistance. From Sultan Hussain Mirza, a prince of power 
and talent, a monarch of experience, and than whom none 
was better acquainted with the temper and views of Sheibani 
lUian, not a man appeared ; nor did I receive a single man 
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from Badia-ez-zeman Mirza. Khosrou Shah, from terror, 
did not send any ; for, as my family had suffered much 
from his unprincipled conduct, as has been mentioned, he 
entertained great apprehensions of me. 

In the month of ShawM ^ I marched out of the city to 
meet Sheibani Khan, and fixed my head-quarters in tlie 
Brigh-e-nou,3 where I halted five or six days for the purpose 
of collecting the troops, and getting ready all the necessaries 
of war. Setting out from the Bagh-e-noii, I proceeded 
by suceossive marches to Sir-e-pul,^ after passing which 
I halted and encamped, strongly fortifying our camp with 
a palisade and ditch, Sheibani Khan moved forward from 
the opposite direction to meet us, and encamped near the 
town of Khwajeh Karzln. There was about a farsang 
between his camp and mine. 

We remained four or five days in this position, and every 
day parties of my men fell in with the enemy, and skirmished 

' [P. deC. adds ‘Khalil M 
^ Shawal 906 begins April 20, 1501. 

® New garden, 






^ [Bridgehead.] 
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with them . One day, a larger body of the enemy than usual 
advanced, and there was a very sharp fight, without any 
marked advantage on either side. Of my troops, one wiio 
had a standard behaved ill, ran off, and got into the trench. 
There were persons who pretended to say that the standard 
was Sayyidi Kara Beg’s ; and , in truth, Sayyidi Kara, though 
most valiant in speech, by no means made the same figure 
vvith his sword. One night Sheibani Khan attempted to 
,>3irprise us, but we were so well defended by our ditch and 
ehevaux-de-frise, that he could effect nothing. After raising 
the war-shout on the edge of our ditch, and ghdng us a few^ 
discharges of arrows, they drew off. 

I now turned my whole attention and solicitude to the 
approaching battle. Kamber Ali assisted me. Baki Terk- 
khan, with a thousand or two thousand men, had arrived in 
Kesh, and would have joined me in two days. Syed 
Miihammed Dughlet, the Mir’s son, too, was advancing with 
a thousand or fifteen hundred men, who had been sent to 
my assistance by the Khan my maternal uncle ; they had 
reached Dabiil,^ only four farsangs from my camp, and would 
have joined me next morning. Such was our situation, 
when I precipitated matters, and hurried on the battle : 

He who with impatient haste lays his hand on his sword, 

Will afterwards gnaw that hand with his teeth from regret.^ 

The cause of my eagerness to engage was, that the stars 
called the SakzyUlduz (or eight stars)® were on that day 
exactly between the two armies ; and if I had suffered 
that day to elapse, they would have continued favourable 
to tlie enemy ^ for the space of thirteen or fourteen days. 
These observances were ail nonsense, and my precipitation 
was without the least solid excuse. 

In the morning, having made the troops array themselves 
in their armour, and caparison and cover their horses with 
cloth of mail, we marched out and moved towards the 
enemy, having drawn out the army in order of battle, with 

^ behind the enemy 

^ [Or ‘ Bayal ’ aecording to P. de 0. j 

^ [This couplet is taken from Sa’di’s Bustdn^ book i, p. 246.1 

* [Possibly the Great Bear.] 
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otto Be<-s of Samarkand, Sultan Flussain 

and Khwajeh Hussain In the 

i:;;:rewekasimBegands^^^^ ^ 

f™Wthe",B 

Sved Kasim the chamberla^ 

Kuehii , j jj g Haider Kasvm the son of 

nry best -med men and nmst 

Sultans, wnen of their rig^^^ 

B,Wsleaurdmyl|^^^^^ 

Srrirr most <;f my f « 

™s and officers^- throw to the ught - 

w chargeTanrbeat off the troops that came “^*0 attack 

us in Iha^aXerol of to oldest and most 

eveneametostoapto^^^^^^^ to Sheibani Khan, that it 

«Tessary immediately to 

He however, remained ftim and Lex & _ rinw 

S™y.« ,igh. >»-«• 

<’• ‘"S'''”"*' 

Sft drf"Sll. Th« ».».y ™w l»S.n '■> <•"»(!' 

'■> officers of my household. 

i> our front was left entirely uncovered. 

1 [Kuch Haidar, the son of Kasim Beg, according to I . de C.] 

“ -^he centre. 
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ill front and rear, poumig in sliowers of arrows. The 
Moghul troops which had come to my assistance, did not 
attempt to fight, but, instead of fighting, betook themselves 
to dismoimting and piimdering my own people. Nor is this 
a solitary instance, such is the uniform practice of these 
wi'etclies the Moghuls; if they defeat the enemy they 
instantly seize the booty ; if they are defeated, they plunder 
and dismount tlieir own allies, and, betide what may, carry 
off the spoil. The enemy who were in front, made several 
furious attacks on me, but were worsted and driven back ; 
they, however, rallied again and charged; the division 
of the enemy that had gained our rear coming up at the 
same time, and discharging showers of arroivs on our troops. 

Being thus surrounded and attacked bcth before and behind , Babui* 
my men were driven from their ground. In battle, the routed, 
great reliance of the Uzbeks is on the tulughmeh ^ (or turning 
the enemy’s flank). They never engage without using the 
tulughmeh. Another of their practices is to advance and 
charge in front and rear, discharging their arrows at full 
gallop, pell-mell, chiefs and common soldiers, and, if 
repulsed, they in like manner retire full gallop. Only ten 
or fifteen persons were now left wdth me. The river Kohik Crosses thi 
was near at hand, the extremity of my right wing having 
rested upon it. We made the best of our way to it, and no 
sooner gained its banks tlian we plunged in, armed at all 
points both horse and man. For more than half of the ford 
we had a firm footing, but after that we sank beyond our 
depths, and were forced, for upward of a bowshot, to swim 
our horses, loaded as they were with their riders in armour 
and their own trappings. Yet they plunged through it. 

On getting out of the water on the other side, we cut off our 
horses’ heavy furniture and threw it away. When we had 
reached the north side of the river, w^e Were separated from 
the eiremy. Of all others, the wretches of Moghuls were the 
most active in unhorsing and stripping the stragglers. 

Ibrahim Terkhan, and a great number of excellent 

^ [Lane Poole describes this tactic of the Uzbegs {tulugli-ma) as 
‘ first turning the enemy’s liank, then charging simultaneously on 
front and rear, letting fly their arrows at a break-neck gallop, and, 
if repulsed, retiring at top speed — [Bdbar, p. 57.)] 
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If ihp Mosrlml race were a race of angels, it is a bad race ; 

S Moghul seed is such that whatever is sowed with it is oxoorable. 
\dvancin« up the north side of the river Kohik, I recrossed 
it in the vicinity of Kulbeh. Between the tune of afternoon » 
Id ^ ““ Steikh-zMeh', g.« ..d 

“S^Beg’s'Jnta higliret tank, many toWla™ 

and niLy men of every description perished^ m this fight. 
Ihrahmi Tcrklian, Ibrahim Sam, and Ibralum Jam, mic 
among the slain. It is rather an extraordinary “>^enc^^ 
that three men of such rank and distinction, and all of tac 
name of Ibrahim, should have fallen in the 
Abul Kasim Kohbur, the eldest son 

Khuda-berdi the standard-bearer, Ivlialil, the yomi 
“r of Sultan Ahmed Tambol, who has been requmtly 
mentioned, all perished in this action. ° 

the rest ^ and 

Muliammed Mazid lerUiair nea tiie 

Hissar to Kliosrou Shah. Kamber Ah the skinn i, the 
Mo«hifi, whom among all my Begs I had distinguished by 
the“highest marks of favour, in despite ot all these 
•It this season of need did not stand by me ; but having first 
from Somortod, to-o.d. ;v»l 

l.imiieH and joined Kl.osron Shah. 

Officers and men, such as Kcrimdad, ^mdadad the fu k 
man, Janikeh Gokultash, and Mulla Baba l ’ 5 

towards Uratippa. Mulla Baba was 
my service, but was entertained as a guest 
acted like Shirim Taglrai, who returned to me «^dccd “ 
Samarkand along with his men, and joined 
tion in which it was resolved to defend the place to 
last’diop of our blood, and to exert f "y 

to put it in a state of defence ; yet did he, ^ 

mother and sisters remained m the lortr^s, ® ^ 

family with his effects and people to Uratippa, he hims ^ 
irae staying behind with a small party, unencumbered. 
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and ready to move off in any direction. Nor is this the only 
instance In which he so acted ; for in every case of difficulty 
or danger, he uniformly displayed the same w^ant of steadiness 
and attachment. : 

Next day I called together Kliwajeh Abul Makaram, Eesolves to 
Kasim Beg, and the rest of the Begs and officers, with such 
of my adherents and cavaliers as were best qualified to offer 
advice, and held a general consultation. We came to a reso- 
lution to put the place in the best possible state of defence, 
and to maintain ourselves in it for life or for death. I and 
Kasim Beg, with my most trusty and faithful adherents, 
formed a body of reserve. I had a public tent ^ pitched for 
me on the Arched Portal of Ulugh Beg’s College, in the midst 
of the city, in which I established my head-quarters. 

I distributed the other Begs and cavaliers at the different 
gates, and around the works, on the ramparts and defences. 

After two or three days Sheibani Khan approached, and . sheibani 
took a station at some distance from the city. The idle and Khan ap- 

• T30£tTS ni'iorp 

worthless rabble, assembling from every district and street Samar- 
of Samarkand, came in large bodies to the gate of the College, 
shouting aloud, ‘ Glory to the Prophet 1 ’ ^ and clamorously 
marched out for battle. Sheibani Khan, who, at the 
moment, had mounted, and was preparing to make an 
assault, did not venture to approach the place. Some days 
passed in this manner. The ignorant mob, who had never 
experienced the w^ound of arrow or sabre, nor witnessed the 
press of onset, or the tumult of battle, plucked up courage 
from these incidents, and ventured to advance to a very 
considerable distance ^ from the works. When the old and 
experienced veterans remonstrated with them on such 
improvident and useless advances, they were only answered 
with reproach and abuse. 

One day Sheibani Klian made an attack near the Iron Drives the 
gate. The rabble, wdio had become very courageous, had p^^pfeinto 
advanced most valiantly a great way from the citj^ accord- the place. 

a- shouting out prayers on my behalf 

^Marther and farther * 


^ The cJiader seftd ( == white tent) was a sort of public tent at head- 
quarters. 
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ing to their custom. I made a party of horse follow them, 
to cover their retreat. A body of Gokultashes.i with some 
inferior nobility, and a few of my domestic troops,^ such as 
Nuyan Gokultash, Kul Nazer Taghai, and Mazid, with some 
others, marched out tow'ards the Camel s-neck.^ From the 
other side two or three Uzbeks galloped up to charge them 
and assaulted Kul Nazer, sabre in hand. The whole of the 
Uzbeks dismounting, fought on foot, swept back the city- 
rabble, and drove them in through the Iron gate. Kuch 
Beg and Mir Shah Kuchin i-emained behind, and took post 
close by Khwajeh Kliizer’s mosque. After the field was 
pretty well cleared of those who fought on foot, the cavalry 
of the enemy moved up towards the mosque of Khwajeh 
Khizer, in order to attack them. Upon this Kuch Beg, 
sallying forth on the Uzbeks who first came up, attacked 
them sabre in hand, and made a gallant and distmguished 
figure, in the sight of all the inhabitants, who stood looking 
on. The fugitives, occupied solely with their flight, had 
ceased to shoot arrows, or to think of fighting for their 
ground. I shot from the top of the gateway with a cross- 
bow, and those who were along with me also kept up 
a discharge. This shower of arrows from above prevented 
the enemy from advancing up to Khwajeh Khizer s 
mosque, and they were forced to retire from the field. 

During the continuance of the siege, the rounds of the 
rampart were regularly gone, once every night,® sometimes 
by Kasim Beg, and sometimes by other Begs and captains. 
From the Firozeh gate to the Sheikh-zadeh gate, we were 
able to go along the ramparts on horseback ; everjwhere 
else we were obliged to go on foot. Setting out in the 
beginning of the night, it was morning before we had com- 
pleted our rounds."! 

"• my foster-brothers with some officers of my household, 

^ beyond 

c Add sometimes by niyselt, 

Those who made the entire round on foot did not complete it 
before dawn. 


^ [i. e, foster-brothersi] 

® Shuter gerdm^ a subterraneous watercourse issuing in a flowing 
well. 
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One day Slieibaiii Khan made an attack between the 
Iron gate and that of the Sheikh-zMeh. As I was with the 
reserve, I immediately led them to the quarter that was 
attacked, without attending to the Washing-green gate ^ 
or the Needlemakers’ gate. That same day, from the top 
of the Sheikh-zadeh’s gateway, I struck a palish white- 
coloured horse an excellent shot with my cross-bow : it 
fell dead the moment the arrow touched it : but in the 
meanwhile they had made such a vigorous attack, near the 
Camel’s-Neck, that they effected a lodgement close under 
the rampart. Being hotly engaged in repelling the enemy 
where I was, I had entertained no apprehensions of danger 
on the other side, where they had prepared and brought 
with them twenty-five or twenty -six scaling-ladders, each 
of them so broad, that two and three men could mount 
a-breast. He had placed in ambush opposite to the city- 
wall, seven or eight hundred chosen men with these ladders, 
between the Iron-smiths’^ and Needlemakers’ gates, while 
he himself moved to the other side, and made a false attack. 
Our attention was entirely drawn off to this attack ; and 
the men in ambush no sooner saw the works opposite to them 
empty of defenders, by the watch having left them, than 
they rose from the place where they had lain in ambush, 
advanced with extreme speed, and applied their scaling- 
ladders all at once between the two gates that have been 
mentioned, exactly opposite to Muhammed Mazid Terkhan’s 
house. The quarters of Kuch Beg, Muhanimed Kuli 
Kuchin, and of the party of warriors who had the duty of 
guarding this post, were then in Muhammed Mazid Ter- 
khan’s house. Kara Birias was stationed at the Needle - 
makers’ gate ; the station of the Washing-green gate was 
allotted to Shirim Taghai and his brothers, with Kutluk 
Khwajeh Gokultash. As there was fighting on the other 
side, the persons in charge of these works were not appre- 
hensive of any danger at their posts, and the men on these 
stations had dispersed on their own business to their houses 
or to the markets. The Begs who were on guard had only 
centurion’s horse ^ Bleaching-green 

^ [Qazevistan means bieaohing-ground in Persian.] 
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Kara4ghaj [the elm, according to P, de C,]. 
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two or three of their servants and attendants about them, — 
Nevertheless Kucli Beg, Muhamined Kiili Kuchin, Siiah 
Sufi, and another brave cavalier, boldly assailed them, and 
displayed signal heroism. Some of the enemy had already 
iiioimted the wall, and several others were in the act of 
scaling it, when the four persons w^ho have been mentioned 
arrived on the spot, fell upon them sword in hand, with 
the greatest bravery, and dealing out furious blows around 
them, drove the assailants back over the \vall and put them 
to fiiglit. Kuch Beg distinguished himself above all the 
rest ; and this ^vas an exploit for ever to be cited to his 
honour. He twice during this siege performed excellent 
service by his valour. Kara Birlas, too, who was almost 
alone in the works at the Needlemakers’ gate, made a good 
stand. Kiitiuk Khwajeh Gokultash and Kid Nazer Mirza, 
who were in their stations at the Washermairs gate, made 
a stout resistance with a few men, and attacking them in 
the rear, made a desperate charge. The attempt was 
completely defeated. 

On another occasion Kasim Beg sallied out, with a small 
body of men, by the Needlemakers’ gate, and having beat, 
the Uzbeks back as far as Khwajeh Kafslur, he dismounted 
several of them, and returned, bringing back their heads. 

It was now the season of the ripening of the grain, and 
nobody had brought in any new corn. As the siege had 
drawn out to great length, the inhabitants were reduced 
to extreme distress, and things came to such a pass, that 
the poor and meaner sort were forced to feed on dogs’ and 
asses’ flesh. Grain for the horses becoming scarce, they 
ivere obliged to be fed on the leaves of trees ; and it was 
ascertained from experience that the leaves of I he mulberry 
and blackwood ^ answered best. Many used the shavings 
and raspings of w'ood, which they soaked in water, and gave 
to their horses. Ifor three or four months Sheibaiii Khan 
did not approach the fortress, but blockaded it at some 
distance on ail sides, changing his ground from time to 
time. 

This sentence is omitted. 
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One night wiien everybody was gone to rest, towards 
midnight, he approached the Firozeh gate, beating his large 
kettle-drums, and raising the shout for an assault* I was 
tlieii in the College, and was in considerable uneasiness and 
terror. After this they returned every night beating their 
kettle-drums, and shouting, and making an alarm. Although 
I had sent ambassadors and messengers to all the princes and 
chiefs round about, no help came from any of them. Indeed, 
when I was in the height of my powder, and had yet suffered 
neither discomfiture nor loss, I had received none, and had 
therefore no reason to expect it now, that I was reduced 
to such a state of distress. To draw out the siege in hopes 
of any succour from them was evidently needless. The 
ancients have said, that in order to maintain a fortress, 
a head, two hands, and two feet are necessary. The head 
is a captain, the two hands are two friendly forces that must 
advance from opposite sides ; the two feet are water and 
stores of provision within the fort. I looked for aid and 
assistance from the princes my neighbours ; but each of 
them had his attention fixed on some other object. For 
example, Sultan Hussain Mirza was undoubtedly a brave 
and experienced monarch, yet neither did he give me 
assistance, nor even send an ambassador to encourage me ; 
altliough during the siege he sent Kemal-ed-din Hussain 
Gazargahi on an embassy to Sheibani Khan. 

Tambol having advanced from Andejan as far as Bish- 
kent,^ Ahmed Beg and a party of men brouglit out the Khan 
to take the field against him. They met in the vicinity of 
Lakiakan and Charbagh-e-turak, but separated and retired 
without any action, and without even confronting each 
other.®- Sultan Mahmud Khan was not a fighting man, and 
was totally ignorant of the art of war. When he went to 
oppose Tambol on this occasion, he showed pretty plain 
indications of want of heart, both in his words and actions. 
Ahmed Beg, who was a plain rough man, but sincere in his 
master’s service and brave, said in his harsh way, ‘ What 

^ This clause is omitted. 


^ [According to P, de C. this is a district of Shash, about 4 marches 
from Khujend.] 
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kind of a fellow is this Tatnbol, that he occasions you so 
much consternation and alarm ? If your eyes are afraid, 
why, bind them up, and then let iis engage him.’ 

EVENTS OF THE YEAR 907^ . 

Tun blockade drawing out to a great length, provisions 
and supplies coming in from no quarter, and no succours 
or reinforcements appearing on any hand, the soldiers and 
inliabitants at length began to lose all hope, went off by ones 
and twos, escaped from the city » and deserted. Sheibani 
Khan, who knew the distress of the inhabit ants, came and 
encamped at the Lovers’ Cave. I also moved niy head- 
quarters and came to Kue payaii (Low Street) to Malik 
Muhammed Mirza’s house. ^ At this crisis, Czun Hassan, 
the son of Khwajeh Hussain, who had been the chief 
ringleader in the rebellion of Jeliangir .Mirza, by which I had 
formerly been obliged to leave Samarkand ; and who had 
afterwards been the prime mover of miich rebellion and 
sedition, as has been related, entered the town with ten or 
fifteen followers. The famine and distress of the town’s- 
people and soldiers had now reached the greatest excess. 
Even men who were about my person, and others high in 
my confidence, began to let themselves down over the walls 
and make their escape. Of the ciiiefs, Weis Sheikh and 
Weis Baburi^ deserted and fled. I now despaired of 
assistance or relief from any quarter. Tliere W'as no side 
to wliich I could look with hope. Our provisions and stores, 
Avhich from the first had been scanty, w'ere now totally 
exhausted, and no new supplies could enter the city. In 
these circumstances, Sheibani Khan proposed terms. Had 
I had the slightest hopes of relief, or had any stoi*es remained 
within the place, never w'Oiild I have listened to him. 
Compelled, hoAvever, by necessity, a sort of capitulation 

let themselves down from the walls of the city 

Add facing Shaibani Khan. 

^ This year of the Hi jira commenced July 17, ioOl. 

[‘ Laghari,’ according to P. de 0., who adds : ‘ two of my old 
adherents.’] 
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was agreed upon, and about midnight I left the place by 
Sheikh-zadeh’s gate, accompanied by my mother the 
Klianiim. Two other ladies escaped with us, the one of 
them Bechega Khalifeli, the other Mingelik Gokultash : niy 
eldest' sister Khanzadeh Begum was intercepted, and fell' 
into the hands of Sheibani Khan, as we left the place on 
this occasion. Having entangled ourselves among the great 
branches of the canals of the Soghd, during the darkness of 
the night, we lost our way, and after encountering many 
difficulties, we passed Khwajeli Didar about dawn. By 
the time of early morning prayers, w^e arrived at the hillock 
of Karbugh, and passing it on tbe north below the village 
of Kliardek ^ we made for Ilaii-uti. On the road, I had a race 
with Kamber All and Kasim Beg. My horse got the lead. 
As I turned round on my seat to see bow far I had left them 
behind, my saddle-girth being slack, the saddle turned 
round , and I came to the ground right on my head. Although 
I immediately sprang up and mounted, yet I did not recover 
tbe full possession of my faculties till the evening, and tbe 
world, and all that occurred at the time, passed before my 
eyes and apprehension like a dream, or a phantasy, and 
disappeared. The time of afternoon prayers was past ei’e 
we reached Ilan-uti, where we alighted, and, having killed 
a horse, cut him up, and dressed slices of his flesh ; we stayed 
a little time to rest our horses, then mounting again, before 
daybreak we alighted at the village of Khalileh, From 
KhalTleli we proceeded to Dizak.^ At that time Triher 
Duldai, the son of Hafiz Miihammed Beg Duldai, was 
governor of Dizak. Here we found nice fat flesh, bread of 
fine flour well baked, sweet melons, and excellent grapes in 
great abundance ; thus passing from the extreme of famine 
to plenty, and from an estate of danger and calamity to 
peace and ease : 

{Turhi ) — From famine and distress we have escaped to repose 
We have gained fresh life, and a fresh world. 

{Persian)— T lIiq fear of death was removed from the heart 
The torments of hunger were removed away* 

In my whole life, I never enjoyed myself so much, nor at 
^ Khub kintf according to P. de 0.] ^ [Jizakh on the map.] 
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any period of it felt so sensibly the pleasures of peace and 
plenty. Enjoyment after suffering, abundance after want, 
eomeVith increased relish, and afford more exquisite delight, 
Lhavc four or five times,^ in the course of rny life, passed 
in a similar manner from distress to ease, and from a state 
of suffering to enjoyment : but tins was the first time that 
I had ever been delivered from the injuries of my enemy, 
and the pressure of hunger, and passed from them to the 
ease of security, and the pleasures of plenty. Having rested 
and enjoyed ourselves two or three days in Dizak, we 
proceeded on to Uratippa. 

Visits Peshagher is a little out of the road, yet as I had formerly 

Peshiigher. some time there, I turned aside and visited it again. 

In the fortress of Peshagher I unexpectedly fell in with an 
atun (or governess), who had long been in the service of the 
Khamim, my mother, but whom, on the present occasion, 
for want of horses, ^Ye had been compelled to leave behind 
in Samarkand. On accosting her, w^e found that she had 
travelled all the "way from Samarkand on foot. My mother’s 
younger sister, Khub Nigar Khanum,^ had departed from 
this transitory life ; information of the event was communi- 
cated to my mother and me at Uratippa. My fathers 
mother had also paid the debt of mortality at Andejan, and 
the news was communicated here. My mother,^ since the 
death of my maternal grandfather,^ had never seen her 
mothers,“ nor her younger brother and sisters, Shah Begum, 
Sultan Muhammed Khan, Sultan Nigar Khamim,® and 
Doulet Sultan Khanum,” and had been separated from them 
thirteen or fourteen years. She now set out for Tashkend. 


* [The three subsequent occasions were in 1502 (after his expulsion 
from Akhsi) ; in 1508 (after quelling the Moghul revolt) ; and in 
1512 (after his defeat by Obeidullah at Ghazhdivan {E, pp. 172, 
280, :325 ).][.■' 

- The wife of Sultan Muhammed Hussain Korkan Dughiet, who 



held Uratippa at this time. 

® Kutiuk Mgar Khanum. 

* YunisKhan. 

5 That is, Yunis Khan’s other wives. 

** The widow of Sultan Mahniild Mirza, and daughter of Shah 
Begum. 

’ Shah Begum’s youngest daughter. 
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.fV)r the purpose of seeing theui. After con>sulting with 
Muhainmed Hussain Mirza, it was arranged that I shoiikl 
take up my winter-quarters in the village of Dehkat, which 
belongs to Uratippa.^ therefore went thither with iny 
baggage, which 1 deposited there, and in the course of a few 
days afterwards, I, too, went to Tashkend to sec Shall 
Begum, my maternal uncle, and my other friends and 
relations. I waited on Shah Begum and my uncle accord- 
ingly, and remained with them for some days. My mother’s 
eldest sister of the full-blood, Meher Nigar Khaniim,^ also 
arrived from Samarkand . My mother the Khamim fell sick, 
became desperately ill, and was reduced to the point of 
death. The reverend Khwajehka Khwajeh had left Samar- 
kand, and now arrived at Farket, I went to Farket and 
paid the Khwajeh a visit. I had entertained hopes that the 
Khan my uncle, from affection and regard, might give me 
some country or district ; and he did give me Uratippa, but 
Mahmud Hussain Mirza refused to deliver it up. Mdiether 
he did this of himself, or acted on a hint from higher 
authority, I cannot tell ; however that be, in a few days 
I returned to Dehkat. 

Dehkat is one of the hill-districts of Uratippa.*^ It lies on 
the skirts of a very high mountain, immediately on passing 
which, you come on the country of Masikha. The inhabi- 
tants, though Sarts, 2 have large flocks of sheep, and herds 
of mares, like the Turks. The sheep belonging to Dehkat may 
amount to forty thousand. We took up our lodgings in the 
peasants’ houses. I lived at the liouse of one of the head men 
of tlie place. He was an aged man, seventy or eighty years 
old. His mother was still alive, and had attained an 
extreme old age, being at this time a hundred and eleven 
years old. One of this lady’s relations had accompanied 
the army of Taimur Beg, when it invaded Hindustan.^ 

^ Add situated in the Malik Tagh [north-west of Uratippa], 


^ The widow of Sultan Ahmed Mirza of Samarkand. 

“ Or Tajiks, husbandmen or villagers, who speak the Persian 
tongue. They are the remains of those who inhabited that country- 
before the later Tartar invasions. 

“ [Delhi fell to Timur in a. n. 1398.] 
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The circiiiBstances remained fresh in her memory, and 
she often told us stories on that subject. In the district 
of Dehkat alone, there still were of this lady’s children, 
grandchildren, great-grandchildren , and great-great-grand- 
children, to the number of ninety-six persons ; and 
including those deceased, the whole amounted to two 
himdred. One of her great-grandchildren was at this time 
a young man of twenty-five or twenty-six years of age, with ^ 
a fine black beard. TOiile I remained in Dehkat, I was 
accustomed to walk on foot all about the hills in the 
neighbourhood. I generally went out barefoot, and, from 
this habit of walking barefoot. I soon found that our feet 
became so hardened that w'e did not mind rock or stone in 
the least. In one of these walks. betAveen afteinooii and 
evening prayers, we met a man Avho was going with a cow 
in a narrow road. I asked him the way. He answered, 

‘ Keep your eye fixed on the cow ; and do not lose sight of lier 
till you come to the issue of the road, when you will know 
your ground Khwajeh Asadullah, who was with me, enjoyed 
the joke, observing, ‘What would become of us wise men , 
were the cow to lose her Avay ? ’ 

Tliis Avinter many of my soldiers, principally because we 
could not go out in plundering parties, asked leave to go to 
Andejan. Kasim Beg strongly advised me that, as these 
men were going that ww, I should send some article of my 
dress as a present to Jehaiigir Mirza. I accordingly sent 
him a cap of ermine. Kasim Beg then added, ‘ Ik-Miat great 
harm would there be in sending some present to Tambol ? ’ 
Though I did not altogether approve of this, yet, induced 
by the pressing instances of Kasim Beg, I sent Tambol 
a large sword, which had been made in Samarkand tor 
Nuyan Gokiiltash,^ from whom I look it.^*- This was the 
very sword that afterwards came dowm on my own head, as 
shall be mentioned in the events of the ensuing year. -4 

A few days after, my grandmother Isan Doiilel 

3* who gave it to me. 

^ Nuyan Gokultash was, at that time with Babur. 

* She was Babur’s maternal grandmother and a widow of Yunis 
‘ Khan. 
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who had remaihed behind in Samarkand when I left it, 
arrived with the family and heavy baggage, and a few lean 
, and. hungry followers. 

This same winter Sheibani Khan, having passed the river 
of Khojend on the ice, ravaged the territory of Shahrokina 
and Bislikent. As soon as I heard the intelligence, without 
regarding the smallness of my numbers, I mounted and set 
,, out for the districts below Kliojend, opposite to Hasht-yek. 
It was wonderfully cold, and the wind of Ha-derwish had 
here lost none of its violence, and blew keen. So excessive 
was the cold, that in the course of two or three days we lost 
two or three persons from its severity. I required to bathe 
on account of my religious purifications, and went down 
for that purpose to a rivulet, which was frozen on the banks, 
but not in the middle, from the rapidity of the current. 
I plunged myself into the water, and dived sixteen times. 
The extreme chillness of the water quite penetrated me. 
Next morning I passed the river of Khojend on the ice, 
opposite to Khaslar, and the day after arrived at Bishkent ; 
^ . but Sheibani Khan had gone off, after plundering the 
environs of Shahrokhia. At this time Abdal Minan, the son 
(»f Mulla Haider, held Shahrokhia. A son younger than 
' Abdal Minan, one Miimin, a worthless and dissipated young 
man, had come to me while I was in Samarkand, and I had 
shown him every kindness. I do not know what bad turn 
Nuyan Gokultash had done him at that time ; however, 
the young catamite treasured up a deadly enmity against 
him.- . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

When I received certain accounts that the plundering 
party of the Uzbeks was retired, I dispatched a messenger 
with the intelligence to the Khan, and leaving Bishkent 
tarried three or four days in the village of Ahengeran.^ 
Mumin, the son of Mulla Haider, on the plea of their 
previous acquaintance in Samarkand, invited Nuyan 
Gokultash, Ahmed Kasim, and some others, to an entertain- 
ment ; and, when I left Bishkent, this party stayed behind. 
The entertainment was given on the top of a precipice. 
I went on to the village of Sam-sirek, which is one of the 

^ [T. de C, has ‘ district of Aliengeran {Blacksmiths) and further 
on Babur calls it the Talley of Blacksmiths.] 
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dependencies of Ahengeran, and tliere halted. Next 
morning, I was informed that Nuyan Gokidtash had 
fallen over the precipice while intoxicated, and was 
killed. I dispatched Hak Nazar, the maternal uncle of 
Nnyan Gokultash, with a detachment, wdio ^vent, examined 
the place from which he had fallen, and, after interring him 
in Blshkent, returned back to me. They found Nnyan’s- 
corpse at the distance of a bowshot from the spot where the 
entertainment had been given, at the bottom of a steep 
precipice. Many suspected that Mumin, cherishing in his 
heart the grudge against Nuyan, which he had contracted 
at Samarkand, was the cause of his death. ' The truth no./; 
Babur’s man can know. His death affected me deeply. There, are.;: 

grief. few persons for whose loss I have felt so much, I wept 

incessantly for a week or ten days. I discovered the date 
of his death mfoui-shud Nittjan ^ (Nuyan is dead). A few 
days afterwards, I set out from this place, and returned to 
Dehkat. 

He goes to If spring, and intelligence ivas brought that 

Masikha, Sheibani Khan was advancing against Uratippa. As 
Dehkat was in the low country, I passed by Ab-burden and 
Amani, and came to the liill-country of Masikha. Ab-biirden 
is a village which lies at the foot of Masikha.^^ Beneath 
Afo-burden is a spring, and close by the spring is a tomb. 
From this spring, towards the upland, the country belongs 
to Masikha, but downwards from the spring it depends on 
Yelghar, On a stone which is on the brink of this spring, on 
one of its sides, I caused the following verses ^ to be inscribed: 

I have heard that the exalted Jenishid 
Inscribed on a stone beside a fountain, 

‘ Many a man like us has rested by this fountain. 

And disappeared in the twinkling of an eye. 

Should wo conquer the whole world by our manhood and strength, 
Yet could we not carry it with us to the grave.’ 

In this hill-country, the practice of cutting verses and other 
inscriptions on the rocks is extremely common. 

^ the lowest ( ~ last) village in the district of Masikha. 

^ [The words give the year a. h. 907 “ a. n. 1501.] 

® These verses occur in Sa'di’s Book I, pp. 293-4. 
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While I was in Masikha, I had a visit from Muila Hijari, 
the poet, who came from Hissar. At this time I composed 
the following, , 

{Turhi)—'Wh.^tQyQT skill the painter employs in poi'traying your 
features, you exceed his art ; 

They call you Soul; but of a truth you are more admirable 
than the soul. 

Sheibani Khan advanced into the neighbourhood of 
Uratippa, and retired after committing some devastations. 

While he was in the territory of Uratippa, without regarding 
the fewness of my men, or their bad equipment, leaving my 
household and baggage in Masikha, I marched rapidly over 
the hills, passing Ab-burden and Amani, and came into the 
vicinity of Dehkat, about the time when the night mingles 
with the morning, resolved to lose no opportunity, and to be 
in the way of seizing every chance that might present itself.^ 

Sheibani Khan, however, had retired hastily, so that I 
measured back my way over the hills, and returned to 
Masikha. 

I now began to reflect, that to ramble in this way from Babur re- 
hill to hill, without house and without home, without 
country and without resting-place, could serve no good kend. 
purpose, and that it was better to go to Tashkend to the 
Khan. Kasim Beg was very averse to this journey. He 
had put to death three or four Moghuls at Kara-bulak, as 
an example and punishment for marauding, as has been 
mentioned, and on that account he had considerable appre- 
hensions of going among their countrymen. Whatever 
remonstrances we could use were of no avail. He separated 
from me, and moved off towards Hissar, with his elder and 
younger bi'others, their adherents and dependants ; while 
I proceeded by the pass of Ab-burden,and advanced towards 
Tashkend, to join the Khan. 

I wished to take advantage of the night to concentrate my forces 
in order to attempt an attack at dawn. 


^ ^ This is the opening couplet {matla) of one of Babur’s poems. 

The same observation will apply to most of the other couplets which 
he quotes. They are used for reference to those who are acquainted 
with the poems themselves. 
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Conspiracy At this Same time, Tambol, having collected an army, 
inTamboi’s advanced to the dale of Ahengeran. In the very heart of 
his army a conspiracy was formed against him by Muham- 
med Dughlet, known by the name of Muhammed Hissari, 
in concert with his younger brother, Sultan Hussain Dughlet, 
and Kamber Ali, the skinner. On TamboFs discovering the 
plot, being iinable longer to remain in his camp, they fled, 
10th Zil- and came to the Klian. I passed the Id-e-kurban i in 

„ Shahrokhia, but, without tarrying there, I went to Tashkend 
June 16, , 

1503. to the Khan. 

Babur’s I had composed the following in a well-lcnown 

rerses. measure, and was dubious about the correctness of its 
rhymes, as, at that time, I had not studied with much 
attention the style and phraseology of poetry. The Khan 
had pretensions to taste, and, moreover, wrote verses; 
though his odes, to be sure, were ratlier deficient both in 
manner and substance- I presented iny Tubdi, however, to 
the Khan, and expressed to him my apprehensions, but did 
not get such an explicit or satisfactory answer as to remove 
my doubts. Indeed, it was pretty clear that he had no great 
skill in poetic diction. The following is the rubai or quatrain 
in question : 

{Turhi ) — No one remembers him who is in adversity ; 

A banished man cannot indulge his lie-art in happiness ; 

My heart is far from joy in this exile ; 

However brave, an exile has no pleasures, 

I afterwards learned, however, that, in the Turki language, 
te and dal, as well as ghain, kaf and q3f, by a poetical licence, 
are frequently interchanged “ for each other, for the sake 
of the rhyme. 

Tambol ad- A short time afterwards, Tambol advanced against 

vancesto Uratippa. As soon as this information arrived, the IQian 

Uratippa. Tashkend , and between Bishkent and 

Sam-sirek, having drawn it up in regular array, with right 

1 [The Feast of Sacrifice, the greatest of Muhammedan festivals, 
which is celebrated on the tenth of the month Za*l Hijjah in com- 
memoration of Abraham’s willingness to ofier up his son as a sacrifice. ] 
^ That is, that the is changed for and that gliaiuy Jedf^ and 
are used for each other. This refers to the rhyme in the original. 
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and left wings, lie formed the infm (or circle i). The Geremonks 
Moghuls blew horns according to their custom The Khan gh^^fe" 
having alighted, they brought nine horsetail standards, ^ view, 
and placed them by him. One Moghul stood by, holding in 
ills hand an ox’s shank-bone, to which he tied a long white 
cotton cloth. Another having fastened three long slips of 
white cloth beneath the horsetail of the standard, passed 
them under the banner-staff of the ensigns. ^ One corner 
of one of the cloths the Klian took, and, putting it beneath 
his feetj stood upon it, I stood on one corner of another 
of the long slips, which was in like manner tied under one 
of the horsetail standards; while Sultan Muhammed 
Khanekeh '^ took the third, and, placing the cloth under his 
feet, in like manner stood on a corner of it. Then the 
Moghul that had tied on these cloths, taking the ox-shank 
in his hand, made a speech in the Moghul tongue, looking 
often to the standards, and pointing and making signs 
towards them. The Elhan and all the men around took 
kumiz^ in their hands, and sprinkled it towards the 
standards. All the trumpets and drums struck up at once, 
and the whole soldiers who were drawn up raised the war- 
shout. These ceremonies they repeated three times. After 
that, they leaped on horseback, raised the battle-shout, and 
put their horses to the speed. Among the Moghuls, the 
Institutions ® established b}?” Chingiz Khan have continued to 
be strictly observed down to the present time. Every man 
The ceremony of the disj^lay of the standards was celebrated 
according to the custom of the Mongols. 

■ ^ [Later on this term is explained as signifying the muster of the 
army.] 

“ These standards are made of the hutass which is properly the tail 
of the mountain-cow, or ox [yak], placed above a triangular flag or 
pennant. The mountain- ox [yak] has a tail like the horse, with long 
shaggy hair on its back and belly. The tail is sometimes hung on the 
neck of a riding-horse for ornament, and as a mark of rank. The 
animal is very powerful, and the natives of the hill-countries often 
pass mountain torrents holding by the tail. 

“ [This is not very clear. Babur apparently means that three 
pieces of white cloth were attached to the poles of the standards 
below the horse-tails.] 

^ The son of Sultan Mahmud Khan. 

“ A spirit made from mare’s milk. ^ Tuzah. 
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has his appointed station ; those appointed to the right 
wing, tlie left wing, or the centre, have their allotted places, 
which are handed down to them from father to son. Those 
of most trust and consequence are stationed on the extremi 
ties or flanks of the two wings. Among those who compose 
the right -wing there is a dispute bei%veen the tribes of the 
Chiras and Begchik, which of tiiem should occupy the 
extremity of the line. At this time, the chief of the tribe ^ 
of Chiras was Kashkeh Mahmud, a very brave young man. 
The chief of the tribe of Begcliik, wdiieh is noted among the 
Tumans, Ayub A^akub, They had a dispute which 

of tliem was to occupy the flank, wiiieh came to such 
lengths, that swwds -were drawn. Finally, an apparently 
friendly compromise was made, that tlie one of them should 
stand highest at great hunting-matches,^ and that the other 
should occupy the flank when the army -was in battle array. 

Next morning, the army forming the large hunting circle, 
they hunted in the \ncinity of Sam-slrek, and, advancing 
forward, at length halted at the Charbagh of Burak, 
The first ghazel that I ever composed %vas finished that day 
at tills station. The ghazel was the following : ^ 

I have found no faithful friend in the world hut my soul ; 

Except my own heart I have no trusty coniidant. 

The ghazel consists of six couplets, and all the ghazels that 
I afterwards wTote Avere composed in the same measure 
as this. 

From hence, march by march, we proceeded till we 
reached the banks of the river of Khojend. One day, having 
passed the river, and ridden out on a pleasure party, I got 
ready a dinner, and made all the ofheers and young people 
of the army » merry. That same day, the golden clasp of my 

a their attendants 


^ UrugJiy subdivisions of greater tribes. 

“ Ttiman [i. e. a body nominally of ten thousand men]. 

» These hunting-matches were often conducted with great pomp. 
The hunting circle sometimes enclosed many miles. Accounts of tliem 
may be found in Fetis de la Croix^s Life of (:*cnghiscan, and in the 
life of Taimur Beg. 

^ [i. e. the opening lines of the Ode were as follows.] 
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girdle was stolen. Next morning, Khankuli, Bianknli, and 
Sultan Mahmud Weis deserted, and went over to Tambol. 

The general suspicion was, that they were the guilty persons, 
though it was not established. Ahmed Kasim Kohbur also 
asked leave and went to Uratippa,' but he never came back, 
and he too went and joined Tambol .* 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 908 ^ 

This expedition of the Khan’s was rather a useless sort 
of expedition. He took no fort, he beat no enemy, he went 
and came back again. 

While I remained at Tashkend at this time, I endured Babui-s 
great distress and misery. I had no country, nor hopes of Pistes, 
a country. Most of my servants had left me from absolute 
want ; the few who still remained with me were unable to 
accompany me on my journeys from sheer poverty. When 
I went to my uncle the Khan’s Divan, ^ I was attended some- 
times by one person, sometimes by two ; but I was fortunate 
in one respect, that this did not happen among strangers, 
but with my own kinsmen. After having paid my compli- 
ments to the Khan my uncle, I went in to wait on Shah 
Begum, “ bare-headed and bare-foot, with as much freedom 
as a person would do at home in his own house. 

At length, however, I was worn out with this unsettled Ho resolves 
state, and wdth having no house nor home, and became 
tired of living. I said to myself, rather than pass my life in 
such wretchedness and misery, it were better to take my 
way and retire into some corner where I might live unknown 
and undistinguished ; and rather than exhibit myself in 
this distress and debasement, far better were it to flee away 
from the sight of man, as far as my feet can carry me. 

I thought of going to Khita,^ and resolved to shape my 
course in that direction ; as from my infancy I had always 
had a strong desire to visit Khita, but had never been able 
to accomplish my wish, from my being a King, and from my 

^ This year commences July 7, 1502. [Court.] 

® The widow of Yunis Khan, and the mother of Sultan Mahmud 
Khan. 

* Northern China. 
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duty to my relations and connexions. Now my kingship 
was gone, mother was safe with her mother and younger 
brother ; in short, every obstacle to my Journey was 
removed, and all my difficulties were at an end.^ By means 
of lOiwajeh Abul Makaram, I made some ideas to be 
suggested,^ that when an enemy so formidable as Sheibani 
Khan had started up, from whom Turks and Moglmls had 
equal cause of apprehension, it was but prudent to %vatch 
with jealousy his progress at this moment, before he had 
completely subjected the Uluses, ^ and while he was not yet 
gro'^vn too powerful to be restrained ; as it is said, 

Extinguish to-day the dame while yet you can ; 

For when it blazes forth, it will consume the world. 

Let not your foe apply his arrow to the bowstring, 

When you can pierce him with your shaft.® 

Besides that it was twenty-four or twenty-five years since 
the Khan had seen my younger uncle,® and I had never seen 
him at all ; that it would be well if I %vent and visited my 
younger uncle, and acted as mediator, using my endeavours 
to procure an interview hetwxen them. My purpose was to 
escape from my relations ^ under these pretexts ; and I had 
now fully made up my mind to visit Moghulistan and Tarfan, 
after which the reins were in my owui hand. I, however, 
acquainted no person with my plan, nor could I impart it 
to any one, not only because my mother could not have 
supported the mention of such a proposition; but also 
because I had about me a number of persons who had 
attached themselves to me with very different hopes, and 
supported by them had shared with me iny w’^anderings and 
distresses. It was unpleasant to communicate such a pro- 
ject to them. Khwajeh Abul Blakaram started the subject 
to Shah Begum and my uncle the Khan, and gained their 

a* Thie clause, is omitted* 

t I made a confidant of Khwaja Abul Mukaram, and the result ot 
our deliberations was 
c entourage 


^ The wandering Tartar tribes. 
® [Sa’di’s Oulistan, chap. 8.] 

® [i.e. Sultan Ahmed lOian.] 
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acquiescence ; but it afterwards came into their head, that 
I had asked permission to go in consequence of the poor 
reception they had given me ; and this suspicion made them 
delay some time before granting me liberty to depart. At 
this very crisis, a messenger came from the Khan, my 
younger maternal uncle, bringing certain information that 
he was himself coming. My plan, therefore, was totally 
disconcerted. A second messenger followed immediately 
after, with news that he was close at hand. Shah Begum, 
with the younger Khan’s younger sisters, Sultan Nigar 
Khanuin, Doulet Sultan Khanum, myself, Sultan Mu- 
hammed Klianekeh, and Mirza Khan, all of us set out to 
meet my uncle. 

Between Tashkend and Seiram there is a village named 
Yaghma, as well as some other small villages, where are the 
tombs of Ibrahim Ata and Ishak Ata. We advanced as far 
as these villages, and not knowing precisely the time that 
the younger Khan would arrive, I had ridden out carelessly 
to see the country, when alt at once I found myself face to 
face with him. I immediately alighted and advanced to 
meet him ; at the moment I dismounted the Khan knew me, 
and was greatly disturbed ; for he had intended to alight 
somewhere, and having seated himself, to receive and 
embrace me with great form and decorum : but I came too 
quick upon him, and dismounted so rapidly, that there was 
no time for ceremony ; as, the moment I sprang from my 
horse, I kneeled down and then embraced. He was a good 
deal agitated and disconcerted. At length he ordered Sultan 
Said Khan and Baba Khan Sultan to alight, kneel, and 
embrace me. Of the Khan’s children, these two Sultans 
alone accompanied him, and might be of the age of thirteen 
or fourteen years. After embracing these two Sultans 
I mounted, and we proceeded to join Shah Begum. The 
Little Khan my uncle soon after met, and embraced Shah 
Begum and the other IQianums, after which they sat down, 
and continued talking about past occurrences and old stories 
till after midnight. 

On the morrow, my uncle the younger Khan, according 
to the custom of the Moghuls, presented me with a dress 
complete from head to foot, and one of his own horses reaj^y 
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saddled. The dress consisted of a Mogliiil cap, embroidered 
with gold thread ; a long frock of satin of Khita/ orna- 
mented with flowered needle-%¥ork ; a cuirass of Kiiita of 
the old fashion, “with a whetstone and a purse-pocket ; from 
this purse-pocket were suspended three or four tilings like 
the trinkets which women w^ear at their necks, such as an 
aMrd^n (or box for holding perfumed earth % and its little 
bag. On the left hand in like manner three or four things 
dangled. From this place we returned towards Tashkend. 
My uncle the elder lOian came three or four farsangs out 
from Tashkend, and having erected an awning, seated 
himself under it. The younger Klian advanced straight up, 
and on coming near him in front, turned to the left of the 
eider Khan, fetching a circle round him, till he again 
presented himself in front, when he alighted ; and when he 
came to the distance at which the kornish^ is performed, he 
knelt nine times, and then came up and embraced him. 
The elder Khan, immediately on the younger Khan’s coming 
near, stood up and embraced him ; they stood a long time 
clasping each other in their arms. The younger IQian, while 
retiring, again knelt nine times, and when he presented his 
peshkesh (or tributary oflering), he again loielt many times ; 
after which he went and sat down. All the younger Khan’s 
men had dressed themselves out after the Moghul fashion. 
They had Moghul caps, frocks of Khita satin, embroidered 
with flowers after the same fashion, quivers and saddles of 

^ L e. China satin. 

^ [AUr is a compound perfume composed of musk, sandal-wood, 
and rose-water.] 

® The kornish is a Mogliul ceremony used in saluting the Supreme 
Prince, wliicli has been introduced into India. Originally, the person 
who performed it knelt nine times, and touched the earth with his 
brow each time. The ceremony, as enjoined by Akbar, diflers 
extremely from this. * His Majesty has enjoined the palm of the 
right hand to bo placed upon the forehead, and the head to be bent 
forwards. This kind of salutation is called koniishy i.e. the head 
being placed in the hand of supplication, becomes an offering to the 
holy assembly.’ — At/een e Akhen, vol. i, j). 162. As now practised, it 
is merely bowing, and at the same time sliding the hands down the 
thighs, till they reach the knees. It is understood to be offering the 
neck to the sword. People sometimes only slide one hand down, 
laying the other on their dagger. 
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green sliagxeen, and Mogliiil horses dressed up and adorned 
in a singular style. 

The younger Khan came with but few followers ; they 
might be more than one thousand, and less than two. He 
was a man of singular manners . He was a stout, courageous 
man, and powerful with the sabre, and of all his weapons he 
relied most on it. He used to say that the shaskper (or mace 
with six divisions), the rugged mace, the javelin, the battle- 
axe, or broad axe, if they hit, could only be relied on for 
a single blow.®- His trusty keen sword he never allowed to 
be away from him ; it was always either at his waist, or in 
his hand. As he had been educated, and had grown up, in 
a remote and out of the way country, he had something of 
rudeness in his manner, and of harshness in his speech. 
When I returned back with my uncle the younger Khan, 
tricked out in all the Moghul finery that has been mentioned, 
Khwajeh Abdal Makaram, who was along with the elder 
Khan, did not know me, and asked what Sultan that was, 
and it w^as not till I spoke that he recognized me. 

Having come to Tashkend, they speedily marched against 
Sultan Ahmed Tambol.^ They advanced by way of Bani.^ 
On reaching the dale of Ahengeran, the little Khan and 
myself were sent ^ on in advance. After having crossed 
the hill-pass of Daban, the two Khans met again in the 
neighbourhood of Zarkan and Karnan. In the vicinity of 
Karnan they one day had the vzm ^ or muster of the army, 
and found it amount to about thirty thousand horse. 
Reports reached us from the country in our front, that 
Tambol had also collected his forces and advanced to 
Akhsi. The Klians, after consultation, determined to give 
me a detachment of the army, with which I should pass the 

^ could only produce an effect on one place at a time while the sword 
cuts the body from head to foot, 
who was at Andejcxn. 

^ The Persian has Kundirlik and Amani. 

" The author of the Pauzet-es-sefa says, that the two Khans left 
Tashkend on the 15th Muharrem (July 21, 1502), to restore Babur 
and expel Ahmed Tambol. 

^ This is the same as the mw that has been mentioned. I know 
not which is the right name. 
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river of Khojend, advance towards Usii and Uzkend, and 
take liiiii in rear. This being arranged, they sent with me 
Ayub Begchik wdth his tumdn (or tribe), Jan Hassan Barln 
with his Barms, as well as Muhainined llissari Diighlet, 
Sultan Hussain Dughlet,and Sultan Ahmed Mirza Dughlet, 
but the Tumaii of the Dughlets did not accompany them; 
Kainber Ali Sarik-bash ^ Mirza, the Steward," ivas made the 
I3arog!ia or Commander of the Ariny.^^ Having separated 
from the ICiians at Karnan, I passed the river of Kiojeiid 
at Sakan on rafts, and proceeding by the Rabat ® of Khiikan, 
and having reduced Kaba, advanced upon Ush by a rapid 
march by the route of Rabat-e-Ala-balfik. At sunrise 
I came upon the fort of Ush while the garrison were olT their 
guard, being totally ignorant of our approach ; seeing no 
remedy, they were forced to surrender. The inhabitants of 
the country, who were warmly attached to me, had longed 
much for my arrival : but, partly from dread of Tambol, 
partly from the distance at which I had been, had no means 
of doing anything ; no sooner, however, had I arrived in 
Ush, than ail the Ils and Uluses poured in from the east 
and south of Andejan, from the hills and plains. The 
inhabitants of Uzkend, a fortress of great strength, which 
had formerly been the capital of Ferghana, and lay on the 
frontier, declared for me, and sent a person to tender their 
allegiance. A few days after, the people of Marghinan 
having attacked and driven out their Governor, joined my 
party. The whole population on the Andejan side of the 
river of Khojend, with all the fortified places, except 
Andejan itself, declared for me. All this time, altliough so 
many forts were falling into my hands, and though such 
a spirit of insurrection and revolt had overrun the country, 
Tambol, without being in the least disconcerted, lay with 
his cavalry and infantry facing the Khans, between Akhsi 
and Karnan,^ where he encamped and fortified his position t' 

^ Kainbar Ali and Sank-basli Mirza, who was mado commander 
of the army. 

^ = yellow-head. — Leaden. ^ Amhdrchi, 

^ The mhdt is a large enclosed caravanserai, bnilfe for the reception 
of travellers and their cattle. 

^ [Karnan lies north-west of Akhsi.] 
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with a trench guarded by a chevaiix-de-frise. A number 
of skirmishes and affairs took place, but without any visible 
advantage .on either side.' . 

Most of the clans and tribes, with the fortresses and 
country ail around Aiidejan, had now submitted to me, and 
the men of Andejan were no less eager to declare in my 
favour, but could not find a safe opportunity. It came into 
my head to advance one night to the vicinity of Andejan, to 
send in a man to confer with the Khwajeh and chief inhabi- 
tants of the place, and, if they fell in with my views, to 
concert with them about introducing me, some way or other, 
Into the fortress, With this plan, I one evening set out from 
IJsh, and having about midnight arrived within a kos of 
Andejan, opposite to Jild-Kliizan,^ sent forward Kamber 
Ail Beg, and several other Begs, with instructions to intro- 
duce secretly into the place some person who might confer 
with the Khwajeh and leading men. I and my party 
remained on horseback where they had left us, awaiting 
the return of the Begs. It might be about the end of the 
third watch of the night, ^ some of us were nodding, others 
fast asleep, when all at once saddle-drums struck up, 
accompanied with martial shouts and hubbub. My men 
being off their guard, aiid oppressed with drowsiness, with- 
out knowing how many or few the enemy might be, were 
seized with a panic, and took to flight, no one trying to 
keep near another. I had not even time to rally them, but 
advanced towards the enemy, accompanied by Mir Shah 
Kuchin, Baba Sherzad, and Dost Nasir. Except us four, 
all the rest ran off to a man. We had advanced but a little 
way, when the enemy, after discharging a flight of arrows, 
raised the war-shout, and charged towards us. One cavalier, 
mounted on a white-faced®- horse, came near me. I let fly 
an arrow, which hit the horse, and he instantlj^' fell dead. 
They pulled up their bridles a little. My three companions 
said, ‘ The night is dark, and it is impossible to ascertain 
the number and force of the enemy ; all the troops which 

^ with a white star on its forehead 

^ The Persian translation has Chihil-dukhieran [which is P, de C.’s 
reading], ^ Three o’clock in the morning. 
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we had with us have fled. We are only four men, and with 
so small a number, what injury can we hope to do the 
enemy ? Let us follow our party, rally them, and lead them 
back into action.’ Having galloped up and overtaken our 
men, w^e horsewdiipped some of them ; but all our exertions 
w^ere ineffectual to make them stand. Again we four turned, 
and gave the pursuers a discharge of arrows. They halted 
a little ; but when, after one or two discharges, they « 
perceived that we w^ere only four in number, they again set 
off in pursuit of our men, to strike them down and dismount 
them. In this way, we three or four times covered and 
protected our people, and, as they nmuld not be rallied, I 
repeatedly turned along with my three companions, wdien 
we kept the enemy in check, and brought them up with our 
arrow's. They kept pursuing us for the space of tw o or three 
kos, till they came over against the hillock of Kharabuk and 
Shibamun. On reaching the hillock, Muhammed AM 
Mubashar met us. I said, ‘ These people are few in number ; 
come, let us charge them.’ When w^e turned and put our 
horses to speed to charge them, they stood still. The 
scattered fugitives now began to collect and come in from 
different quarters ; but there w^ere many good soldiers who 
did not recover from their alarm, but went on straight to 
Usli. The business had happened in the following manner : 
Some Moghuls of Ayub Begchik’s division ‘had gone out 
prowling round Andejan on a pillaging party. On hearing 
the noise made by my detachment, they came secretly upon 
us, when a mistake occurred regarding the watchword. The 
watchword is of two kinds. One of these is the w’^ord of the 
tribe : for example, some take Durddneh, others Tilkkai, 
others LuM, as their distinguishing w'atchw'ord. The other 
is the watchword given out to the whole army in time of 
war, and consists of two words ; so that, in time of action, 
if two parties meet, and one person gives the first word, one 
of the other party answers by the other word, as precon- 
certed, by which means, they can distinguish their own men 
from the enemy, and friends from foes. On the night of this 
occurrence, the word was Tdshkend, and the countersign 
Seiram^ r if SeirCm was given as the word, the answer was 
to be Tdshkend, When they fell in with us, Khwajeh 
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Muhammed AM was on my advance ; and when the Moghuls 
came on, calling out " Tashkend ! Tashkend ! ’ Khwajeh 
Muhammed AM, who was a Tajik, in his confusion blundered 
out, ‘ Tashkend ! TMikend ! ’ in reply. The Moghuls, 
taking him for an enemy, set up the war-shout, beat their 
horse-drums, and let fly their arrows. In this manner, from 
a false alarm, we were dispersed and scattered ; the plan 
which I had conceived failed, and I returned back to Ush, 
after a fruitless journey. 

After five or six days, Tambol and his adherents became 
disheartened and depressed on learning that the people of 
the hills, with the low country and forts, had returned to 
their obedience ; and his men and soldiers began to desert 
and flee to the hills and deserts. Some of those who left his 
army reported, that Tambol’s affairs were on the verge of 
ruin, and that, in three or four days, he would be compelled 
to break up from absolute necessity. Immediately on 
receiving this intelligence, I mounted and marched against 
Andejan. Sultan Muhammed Gulbeg, the younger brother 
of Tambol, was in the fortress of Andejan. Advancing by 
way of Tutliik,^ I sent on a foraging party from Khakan, on 
the south of Andejan, about the time of midday prayers. 
I myself followed in the rear of the foragers, till I reached 
the skirts of the heights of Aish, on the Khakan side, when 
we received information from our advanced guards that 
Sultan Muhammed Gulbeg, with all his force, had advanced 
out beyond the suburbs and gardens, and was now on the 
skirts of the heights of Aish. The foragers had not yet 
collected, but without waiting for them, I advanced without 
delay against the enemy. Giilbeg’s force exceeded five 
hundred in number ; though my men were much more 
numerous, yet a great proportion of them were on the 
foraging party, and were now scattered. When I met him^ 
perhaps I might have wdth me about the same niimber with 
himself. Without minding array or order, we advanced on 
the enemy at full gallop. Wlien we came to the charge, they 
could not stand us, but fled without exchanging a blow. 
My people followed them close up to the Khakan gate, dis- 
mounting and making prisoners all the way. 

, ^ The mulberry grove. 
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Havitig routed the enemy, we reached the outskirts of the 
suburbs at Khwajeh Kitteh, about the time of evening 
prayers. It was my wish to have ridden right up to the 
gates, and made a push to enter them. But the old and 
ex|.>erieneed B(‘gs of rank, siieli as Xasir Beg, the father of 
Dost Beg, Kamber Ali Beg, and other aged veterans, 
represented to me, that it was now late, and that to ap- 
proach®- the fortress in the dark was not a wise mcasiiTe; ^ 
that it was better to retire a little and alight ; that in the 
morning they would have nothing left for it but to surrender 
the fortress. Having acquiesced in the opinion of these 
experienced officers, we retired from the suburbs. Had we 
advanced up to the gates of the fortress, there is not 
a shadow of doubt that the place would have fallen into our 
hands. 

It was about the hour of bed-time prayers when we passed 
the river IQiakan, and encamped close by the village of 
Rabat-e-zoiirek. Although we Iiad received intelligence 
of the breaking up of Tambol, £ind his retreat towards 
Andejan, yet . my inexperience made me guilty of a gross ^ 
oversight ; for, instead of occupying the ground along the 
banks of the river Khakan, wdiieh was naturally strong, and 
encamping there, we passed the ri ver and halted beside the 
village of Rabat >e-zoiirek, in a level plain, where we went 
to sleep in negligent security, without advanced guard ^ and 
without videttes. Just before the dawn, "while our men 
were still enjoying themselves in sleep, Kamber Ali Beg 
galloped up, exclaiming, ' The enemy are iipoii us— rouse 
Having spoken these w'ords, without halting a 
moment, he passed on. I had gone to sleep, as was my 
custom even in times of security, without taking off my 
jdmeh, or frock, and instantly arose, girt on my sabre and 
quiver, and mounted my horse. My standard-bearer seized 
the standard, but witliout having time to tie on the horse- ^ 
tail and colours ; ^ but, taking the banner-staff in his hand 
just as it was, leaped on horseback, and "we proceeded 
towards the quarter in which the enemy were advancing. 
When I first mounted, tliere "were ten or fifteen men with 
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me. By the time I had advanced a bowshot, we fell in with 
the enemy’s skirmishers. At this moment there might 
be about ten men with me. Riding quick np to them, and 
giving a discharge of our arrows, we came upon the most 
advanced of them, attacked and drove them back, and 
continued to advance, pursuing them for the distance of 
another bowshot, when we fell in with the main body of the 
enemy. Sultan Ahmed Tambol was standing, with about 
a hundred men. Tambol was speaking with another person Advances 
in front of the line, and in the act of saying, ‘ Smite them ! 

Smite them ! ’ but his men were sidling in a hesitating 
way, as if saying, ‘ Shall we flee ? Let us flee ! ’ but yet 
standing still. At this instant there were left with me only 
three persons : one of these was Dost Nasir, another Mirza 
Kuli Gokultash, and Kerimdad Khudaidad, the Turkoman, 
the third. One arrow^, which was then on the notch, I dis- 
charged on the helmet of Tambol, and again applied my 
hand to my quiver, and brought out a green-tipped barbed 
aiTow,^ which my uncle, the Khan, had given me- Unwilling 
to throw it away, I returned it to the quiver, and thus lost 
as much time as would have allowed of shooting two arrows, 

I then placed another arrow on the string and advanced, 
while the other three lagged a little behind me. Two 
persons came on right to meet nie ; one of them was Tambol, 
who preceded the other. There was a highway between us. 

He mounting on one side of it as I mounted on the other, we 

encountered on it in such a manner that my right hand 

was towards my enemy, and Tambol’s right hand towards 

me. Except the mail for his horse, Tambol had all his 

armour and accoutrements complete. I had only my sabre 

and bow and arrows. I drew up to my ear and sent right 

for him the arrow which I had in my hand. At that very Wounded. 

moment an arrow of the kind called sMbah struck me on 

the right thigh, and pierced through and through, I had 

a steel cap ^ on my head. Tambol, rushing on, smote me 

® Qiflver. 

^ Or perhaps a green [new] finger-guard -— sar i sebz, — ^Pers, 

^ [Apparently a mistake for a cloth cap, as Babur expressly states 
heVas bare of armour, and, farther on, he says that not a thread 
of his cap was penetrated.] 
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siicli a blow OB it with his sw^ord as to stun me ; though not 
a thread of the cap was penetrated, yet my head was 
severely wounded. I had neglected to clean my sword, so 
that it was rusty, and I lost time in drawing it. I ^Yas alone 
and single in the midst of a multitude of enemies. It was 
no season for standing still ; so I turned my bridle round, 
receiving another sabre stroke on the arrow's in my quiver. 
I had gone back seven or eight paces, wiieii three foot- 
soldiers ^ came up and joined us. Tambo!®' now attacked 
Dost Nasir swwd in- hand. They followed us about a,. bo\¥- 
sliot . x\righ -Kliakan-shah ^ is a large and deep stream , which 
is not fordable everywhere ; but God directed us aright, so 
that w'e came exactly upon one of the fords of the river. 
Immediately on crossing the river the horse of Dost Nasir 
fell from w^eakness. We halted to remount him, and, 
passing among the hillocks that are between Kharabuk and 
B’eraghmeh, and going from one hillock to another,^ we 
proceeded by by-roads « towards Ush. When we were 
leaving these hillocks, Mazid Taghai met and Joined us. 
He had been wounded by an arrow in the right leg, below the 
knee ; though it had not pierced through and through, yet 
he reached Ush with much difficulty. The enemy slew 
many of my best men. Nasir Beg, Miiliammed Ali Mubashar, 
Khwajeh Miihammed Ali, Khosrou Gokultash, and Naamaii 
Chihreh, fell on that day. A great many cavaliers and 
soldiers also fell at the same time. 

The Khans having followed close after Tambol, took post 
in the vicinity of Andejan. The elder Khan had his quarters 
on the edge of the kurUgh (or Park) in the garden of my 
grandmother Isan Doulet Begum, which is knowm by the 
name of Kushtigirman.^ The younger Khan had his 
quarters near the lunger^ or monastery of Baba Tawaklcel. 
After two days I came from Ush, and waited on the elder 

^ Add after striking me, Omit this clause, 

<' we proceeded along the slopes of the moimtain 


^ [i. e. his three companions mentioned previously, but the contest 
shows that they were mounted.] 

" [L e. the river Khakan referred to before.] 

^ Bird’s mill. — Leyden, * [Almshouse.] 
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lUian at Kushtigirnian. On this first visit he made over 
to the younger Khan all the places which I had gained 
possession of, giving me for an excuse, that as an enemy so 
formidable as SlieibM Khan had taken the city of Samar- 
kand, and was daily increasing in power, it had become 
necessary to summon the younger Khan from a great 
distance ; that he had no possessions in this quarter ; that 
it was therefore expedient to give him the country south 
of the river of Khojend, including Andejan, that he might 
have a convenient station and place in which to fix himself. 
The districts to the north of the river of Khojend, along 
with Akhsi, were promised to me ; and after settling this 
country they were to proceed against Samarkand, which 
was to be conferred on me ; when the whole of Ferghana 
was to be ceded to the younger Khan . It is probable that all 
this talk was merely to over-reach me ; and that in case of 
success they would have forgot their promises. However, 
there was no help for it. Willing or not, I was obliged to 
appear contented with this arrangement. On leaving the 
elder Khan, I mounted and went to visit the younger Khan. 
On the road, Kamber Ali, who was known by the name of 
the Skinner, came up alongside of me, and said, ‘ Do you 
obser%"e ? they are taking away from you the countries 
which you possess. Depend upon it, you will never gain 
anything at their hands. Now that you have Ush, and Mar- 
ghinan, Uzkend, and the country of the Ils and Uluses, set 
out at once for Ush, fortify all your castles, dispatch some 
person to Sultan Ahmed Tambol, to conclude a peace, join 
in attacking and driving out the Moghuls, and then make 
a division of the country as between yourself and a younger 
brother.’ I answered, ‘ It is more satisfactory to me, as the 
Khans are my own family and kinsmen, to be a vassal of 
theirs, than a Sovereign along with Tambol.’ Perceiving 
that I did not approve of his suggestion, he seemed to regret 
having mentioned it, and drew off, I went on and saw my 
uncle the younger Khan. In my first interview with him 
I had come upon him unexpectedly, and gone up to him at 
once, so that he had not even time to dismount from his 
horse, and our meeting took place without ceremony. On 
this occasion, however, when I had approached near, he 
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came out hastily, beyond the range of liis tent ropes, and 
as I walked with considerable pain, and with a staff in my 
hand, iroin the arrow-wound in my thigli, he ran up and 
embraced me, saying, ‘ Brother, you have behaved like 
a hero ! ’ and taking me by the arm, led me into the tent. 
His tent %vas but small. As he had been brought up in 
a rude and remote country, the place in wiileli he sat was 
far from being distinguished for neatness, and had : much 
of the air of a marauder’s. ' Melons, ■ grapes, and stable 
.. furniture were all lying huddled about in the same' tent in 
which he was sitting. 

The Khan’s After getting up from the Little Khan’s I came to my 
sSfeon. earnp, when he sent me his own Yakhshi or Surgeon 

to examine my wound. The Moghuls term a surgeoi 
Y akhshi . He was ’wonderfully ski Ifiil in surgery . If a man’ 
brains had come out he could cure him by medicine ; am 
e%"en -where the arteries were cut he healed them with th 
utmost facility. To some wounds he applied a kind o 
plaster; and to some wounded persons he gave a mediein 
to be swallowed- To the wound in my thigh he applied tit 
skin of some fruits which he had prepared and dried, ^ an< 
did not insert a seton. He also once gave me something 
like a root to eat, and said, ‘ A man had once the bone of liis 
leg broken in such a manner that a part of the bone, of the 
size of the hand, was completely shattered to pieces. I cut 
open the integuments, extracted the -whole of the shattered 
bones, and inserted in their place a pulverized jmeparation ; 
the preparation grew in the place of the bone, and became 
bone itself, and the leg was perfectly cured.’ He told me 
many similar strange and wonderful stories of cures, such 
as the surgeons of our countries are totally unable to 
accomplish. Three or* four days afterwards, Kamber Ali, 
being ax^prehensive of evil consequences from the conver- 
sation which he had had with me, fled to Andejan. 

Babur goes After a few days, the Klrans, having lield a consultation, 
Xn sent Ayub Begchik, with his iirniCm, Jan Hassan Barm, 

Akbsi. with the tuman of Barfns, and Sarlk-basli Mirza, as 

commander of the detachment, with a thousand or two 


Bakshi 


axiplied a bandage, 
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thousand men to attend me, and dispatched us towards 
Akhsi. Sheikh Bayezid, Tambol’s younger brother, held 
Akhsi, and Shahbaz Kaiiuk held Kasan, On this occasion, 
Shahbaz came out and took post in advance of the fortress 
of Noukend. Having passed the river of Khojend unob- 
served, opposite to Ata, I hastenedby a rapid march towards 
Noukend to surprise Shahbaz. Just before morning, when 
we were hard upon Noukend, my Begs represented to me 
that in all probability Shahbaz had got notice of our 
approach ; that therefore it was better not to advance in 
disorder, but slowly and in regular array. We therefore 
advanced deliberately, and, as we approached, Shahbaz, 
who had in reality been oh; his guard, and ignorant of our 
motions, on being apprised of our coming, fled away and 
took shelter in the fortress. Things very often turn out 
just as they did on this occasion. On its being suggested 
that the enemy must be acquainted with our motions, 
enterprises are easily given up, and the moment for action 
is lost. The result of my experience on these matters is, 
that after we have formed our plan, and are in the moment 
of execution, we ought to admit of no remission of activity 
or exertion in carrying it through ; for afterwards what do 
regret and repining avail ? When it was morning, there 
was some lighting around the fort, but I made no serious 
attack. 

From Noukend we proceeded towards the hills near Bish- 
kharan, for the purpose of plundering. Shahbaz Karluk 
availing himself of the opportunity, abandoned Noukend 
and threw himself into Kasan. On my return I took up my 
quarters in Noukend. During the interval that followed, 
my troops made various excursions in different directions. 
On one occasion they fell upon the villages of Akhsi ; on 
another they plundered those of Kasan. Shahbaz, with the 
adopted son of tJzun Hassan, one Miram, came out to fight, 
and did engage ; but they were defeated, and Miram fell 
in the action. 

One of the strongest fortresses of Akhsi is Pap, the 
garrison of which declared for me, put it in a state of 
defence, and sent a messenger to call me in ; when I dis- 
patched Syed Kasim with a detachment, who passed the 
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river ^ opposite to some villages above Akhsi, and marcMng 
on, entered tlie castle of Pap. 

Attempt to A few days after this, an event worthy of notice occurred. 

At this time, Ibrahim Chapnk Taghai, Ahmed Kasim 
Koiibnr, and Kasim Jangeh Argiiim, with Sheikh Bayezid, 

, were in^ Akhsi. Tambol one night sent these officers, with 
about two hundred chosen men to surprise Pap. Syed 
Kasim had gone to sleep without taking the proper precau- ■«? 
tions for guarding the place. The enemy having reached 
the fort, applied their scaling-ladders, mounted the walls, 
seized the gate, let down the drawbridge, and introduced 
, seventy or eighty of their men, before, Syed Kasim received 
intelligence of what was passing. , Half awakened from his 
sleep, lie rushed out just' as liC'; was, in. his vest, and. with 
live or' six others, began' to- discharge arrows upon -them,, . 
and molested them so effectiialiy by dint of repeated 
fails. attacks that he drove them out of the fort and cut off the 
heads of some of them, which he sent me. Though it was 
very unworthy of a captain to go to sleep in this negligent 
manner, yet, with a few .men, to drive out. such a number 
of brave soldiers clad in mail, merely by hard fighting and 
the edge of the sword, was a most gallant exploit. 

All this time the Khans were engaged in the siege of the 
fortress of Andejaii. The garrison, however, would not 
suffer them to approach it, and parties of horse frequently 
sallied out and skirmished with the besiegers. 

Sheikh Sheikh Bayezid, who w^as in Akhsi, now made a show of 

Bayegdin- devoted to my interests, and sent a confidential 

VI tes Babur ^ , . . . . , . 

to Akhsi. messenger earnestly mvitmg me to repair to that city. 

The motive of this invitation was a wish to detach me, by 
any device, from the Khans, being persuaded that after 
I left them they could no longer maintain themselves in 
the country. It was done by him on an understanding with ^ 
his elder brother Tambol. But to separate myself from the 
Khans, and to unite myself with them, was a thing to me 
altogether impossible. I let the Khans understand the 
invitation I had received. The Khans advised me by all 
means to go, and to seize Sheikh Bayezid one way or 


Probably the river of Kasan. 
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another ; but such artifice and underhand dealing were 
totally abhorrent from my habits and disposition, especially 
as there must have been a treaty, and I never could bring 
myself to violate my faith. But I was anxious by one 
method or another to get into Akhsi, that Sheikh Bayezid 
might be detached from his brother Tambol, and iinitc 
with me, till some plan should offer, of which I could avail 
myself with honour, I therefore sent a person to Akhsi, 
who concluded an agreement with him, when he invited 
me to the place, and I accordingly went. He came out to Babur re- 
meet me, bringing my youngest brother Nasir Mirza along 
with him, and conducted me into the fort,®- where he left me . 

I alighted at the apartments which had been prepared for 
me in niy father’s palace in the stone fort. ^ 

Tambol had sent his elder brother, Beg Tilbeh, to Sheibani Tambol 
Khan, proffering him his allegiance, and summoning him g^efbon 
to his assistance. At this very time he received letters from khan. 
Sheibani Khan, by which he was informed that the Khan 
was about to come to join him. As soon as the Khans The two 
^ . received this intelligence they were disconcerted and broke 

up from before Aiidejan in great alarm. The Little Khan jend. 
himself had a high character for Justice and piety ; but the 
Moghuls whom he had left in Ush, in Marghinan, and the 
other fortresses of which I had gained possession, instead 
of protecting, had set about oppressing and tyrannizing over 
the inhabitants. As soon, therefore, as the Khans raised 
the siege of Andejan, the men of Ush, Marghinan, and the 
other fortresses, rose on the Moghuls who were in garrison, 
seized and plundered them, and drove them out of the towns. 

The Khans did not immediately cross the river of Kho- 
jend, but retreated by way of Marghinan and Kandbadam, 
and passed the river at Khojend. Tambol followed them 
as far as Marghinan. I was now greatly distracted ; I had 
no great confidence in their adhering staunchly to me, but 
I did not like to fly off from them without evident necessity. 

One morning Jehangir Mirza came and joined me, having JeMngir 
fled from Tambol, whom he had left at Marghinan. I was Mimz flics 

‘‘‘ Town, 

^ [This is called the ‘ outer fort ’ farther on.] 
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from Tam- in tlie batli when tlie Mirza arrived, but imiiiediately 
jolns^ received and embraced him. At this time Sheikh Bayezid 
Babur. was in great perturbation, quite unsettled wTiat line of 
conduct to pursue. The Mirza and Ibrahmi Beg insisted 
that it was necessary to seize him, and to take possession 
of the citadel. In truth the proposition was a judieioiis one. 

I answered, ‘ I have made an agreement, and Inw can I 
violate it ? ’ Sheikh Bayezid meanwhile entered the citadel, f 
We ought to have placed a guard at the bridge, yet we did 
not station a single man to defend it. These blunders were 
Tamfool the effects of our inexperience. Before the dawn, Tambol 
^s-i’rived with two or three thousand mailed warriors, passed 
by the bridge, and entered the citadel. I had but very few 
men with me from the first, and after I came to Aklisi I had 
dispatched many of them on different services ; some to 
garrison forts, others to take charge of districts, and others 
to collect the revenue, so that, at this crisis, I had not with 
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me ill Akhsi many more than a hundred. However, having 
taken to horse with those that remained, I was busy posting 
them in the entrances to the different streets, and in . 
preparing supplies of warlike stores for their use,» when 
Sheikh Bayezid, Kamber Ali, and Muhammed Dost, came 
galloping from Tambol to propose a pacification. Having 
ordered such of my men as had stations assigned them to 
remain steadily at their posts, I went and alighted at my 
father’s tomb, to hold a conference with them. I also sent 
to call Jehangir Mirza to the me'eting. Muhammed Dost 
returned back, while Sheikh Bayezid and Kamber Ali 
remained with me. We were sitting in the southern portico 
of the Mausoleum, engaged in conversation, when Jehangir 
Mirza and Ibrahim Chapuk, after consulting together, had 
come to a resolution to seize them. Jehangir Mirza -wliis- 
pered in my ear, ‘ It is necessary to seize them.’ I answered 
him, ‘ Do nothing in a hurry : the time for seizing them 
is gone by. Let us try if we can get anything by negotiation, 
which is much more feasible, for at present they are very 
numerous, and we are extremely few : besides, their superior 
force is in possession of the citadel, while our inconsiderable 

» in making preparations for the fight. 
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strength only occupies the outer fort.’ Sheikh Bayezid 
and Kamber Aii were present while this passed. Jehangir 
Mirza, looking towards Ibrahim Chapuk, made a sign to him 
to desist. I know not whether he misunderstood it, or 
whether from perversity he acted knowingly ; however that 
may be, he seized Sheikh Bayezid. The men who were 
around closed in bn every side, and, in an instant, dragged 
away and rifled these two noblemen. There was now an 
end of all treaty. We, therefore, delivered them both into 
custody and mounted for battle. 

I entrusted one side of the town to Jehangir Mirza ; as the Babur at- 
Mirza’s followers were very few in number I attached some 
of my own to him. I first of all went and put his quarter of Aldisi. 
the •town in order, visiting all the posts and assigning each 
man his station ; after which I iiroceeded to the other 
quarters.^ In the midst of the town there was an open 
level green, in which I had posted a body of ray men, and 
passed on. They were soon attacked by a much superior 
number of horse and foot, who drove . them from their 
ground and forced them into a narrow lane. At this instant 
I arrived, and immediately pushed on my horse to the 
charge. The enemy did not maintain their ground, but fled. 

We had driven them out of the narrow lane and were pushing 
them over the green, sword in hand, when my horse was 
wounded in the leg by an arrow. He bolted, and springing 
aside, threw me on the ground in the midst of the enemy. 

I started up instantly and discharged one arrow. Kaliil, 
one of my attendants, who was on a sorry sort of steed, 
dismounted and presented it to me. I got on it, and having 
posted a party there, proceeded to the foot of another street. 

Sultan Muharnmed Weis, observing what a bad horse I had 
got, dismounted and gave me his own, which I mounted. 

At this very instant Kamber Ali Beg, the son of Kasim 
Beg, came to me wounded, from Jehangir Mirza, with notice 
that Jehangir Mirza had been attacked for some time past 
in such force that he was reduced to the last extremity, and 
had been compelled to retreat out of the town and take to 
flight. While still disconcerted by this accident, Syed 

^ It would appear that the town was open and without walls on 
the side of thevkadei. 
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Easim, who had held the fort of Pap, arrived. This was 
a strangely unseasonable time for coming ; for, at such an 
extremity, had I retained possession of a fortress of such 
strength as Pap, there had still been some resource, I said 
to Ibrahim Beg, ‘ What is to be done now ? ’ He was a little 
wounded, and I know not whether it was from the irritation 
of his wound, or from his heart failing him, but lie did not 
Eetreats to-. ^ very distinct answer. An idea struck me, whicli f 

wards the was to retreat by the bridge, and breaking it down heliiiid 
US, to advance towards Andejan. Baba Sherzad behaved 
extremely well in this exigency . He said, ‘ Let us attack and 
force a passage through this nearest gateway.’ xiccording 
to this suggestion Ave proceeded towards the gate. Khwajeli 
Mir Miran also spoke and comported himself in a manly 
manner, in this extremity. While we were entering the 
sti’eet, Syed Kasim and Dost Nasir, with Baki Khiz, main- 
tained the action, and covered our retreat ; I and Ibrahim 
Beg, and Mirza Kuli Gokiiltash, had rode on before them. 

We had no sooner come opposite the gate than we saw 
Sheikh Bayezid, with a quilted corslet over his vest, who 4. 
Just then entered the gateway with three or four horsemen, 
and was proceeding into the towm. In the morning, when, 
contrary to my wish, he was seized along -witli tiiose who 
were with him, tliey had been left with Jehangfr’s men, 
who, wlien forced to retreat, carried off Sheikh Bayezid with 
them. They once thought of putting him to death, but 
fortunately they did not, but set him at liberty. He had 
just been released, and was entering the gate when I met 
him. I immediately drew to the head the arrow wliich %vas 
on my notch, and discharged it full at him. It only grazed 
his neck, but it was a fine shot. The moment he liad 
entered the gate he turned short to the right, and fled by 
a narrow street in great perturbation, I pursued ium. 
Mirza Kuli Gokiiltash struck down one foot-soldier with ^ 
his mace, and had passed another, when the fellow aimed an 
arrow at Ibrahim Beg, who startled him by exclaiming, ‘ hull 
hai! ’ and went forward ; after which the man, being about 
as far off as the porch of a house is from tlie hall, let liy at 
me an arrow, which struck me under the arm. I had on 
I ^ Kaimuk mail ; two plates of it were pierced and broken 
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from the blow. After shooting the arrow he fled, and 
I discharged an arrow after him. At that very moment 
a foot-soldier happened to be flying along the rampart, and 
my arrow pinned his cap to the wall, where it remained 
shot through and through and dangling from the parapet. 

He took his turban, which he twisted round his arm, and ran 
away. A man on horseback passed close by me, fleeing up 
the narrow lane by which Sheikh Bayezid had escaped. 

I struck him such a blow on the temples with the point of 
my sword that he bent over as if ready to fall from his horse, 
but supporting himself on the wall of the lane he did not lose 
his seat, but escaped with the utmost hazard. Having 
dispersed all the horse and foot that were at the gate we 
took possession of it. There was now no reasonable chance which he 
of success ; for they had two or three thousand well-armed 
men in the citadel, while I had only a hundred, or two 
hundred at most, in the outer stone fort ; and, besides, 

Jehangir Mirza, about as long before as milk takes to boil, 

had been beaten and driven out, and half of my men were 

with him. In spite of all this, such was my inexperience 

that, posting myself in the gateway, I dispatched a man 

to Jehangir Mirza to request him to join me if he was near, 

and that we might make another effort. But, in truth, the 

business was over. Whether it was that Ibrahim Beg’s i 

horse was really weak, or whether the Beg was fretful from 

his wound, I cannot tell ; but he said to me, ‘ My horse is 

useless.’ Immediately, Suleman, a servant of Muhammed : 

Ali Mubashar, dismounted and gave him his horse of his own 

accord, without anybody suggesting such a thing to him. 

It was a fine trait^of character in the man. While we 

remained waiting at the gate, Kuchik Ali, who is now 

collector ^ of Koel, displayed great bravery. He was then 

in the service of Sultan Muhammed Weis. He, on another 

occasion, performed good service at Ush. We continued at I 

the gate, waiting for the return of the messenger whom I had 

sent to call the Mirza. He did return, and informed us that 

Jehangir Mirza had already been gone some time in his 

^ [i. e. Governor. Ooel is a village in the Aligarh district of the 
United Provinces. Babnr must have written or revised this portion 
of his Memoirs in Iiidia many years after the incident referred to.] 



^ [P. de 0. lias ‘ Jan Ivuii ’ and ‘ Bayan Knli The correct reading 
may he : ‘ Jan KuH son of Bayan KulV ; and the same remark applies 
to the other double names found here.] 


and 

retreats. 
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retreat. It was no longer a season to tarry, and we 
set off: Indeed, my halting so long was very ill 
Not above twenty or thirty men now remained with 
The moment Ave moved oft* in our retreat a great band of the 
enemy’s troops came smartly after us. We had Just passed 
the drawbridge when they reached the town side of it. 


Bandeh Ali Beg, the son of Kasim Beg, who was the maternal 


Is warmly 
pursued. 


grandfather of Hanizah Beg, called aloud to Ibraiiim Beg, 
" You are always boasting and bragging : stop and let us ex- 
change a few sword-cuts.’ Ibrahim Beg, who was close by 
me, answered, " Come away, then : What himiers us V ’ The 
senseless madcaps I in such a moment of peril and discomfi- 
ture, to think of adjusting their rival claims. It was no 
time for a trial of skill, nor for delay nor loss of time. We 
retreated with all speed, the enemy being in full pursuit of us. 
They brought down man after man as tiiey overtook us. 

Within a kos of x4khsi there is place called Gumbaz-e- 
chmnmi (or the Garden-dome), We had Just passed it, when 
Ibrahim Beg called out to me for assistance. I looked 
round and perceived him engaged with a home-bred slave » 
of Sheikh Bayezid, I instantly turned my bridle to go back. 
Jan Kuli Bayan Kuli,^ who was by me, exclaimed, " What 
time is this for tnrning back ? ’ seized my bridle-reins, and 
hurried me on. Before we reached Sang they had unhorsed 


page 


the greater part of my adlierents. Sang may be about two 


kos from Akhsi. After passing Sang wc saw no more of the 
enemy in pursuit. We proceeded up the river of Sang, 
being at this time only eight in all- — ^Dost Nasir, Kamber Ali 
Kasim Beg, Jan Kuli Bayan Kuli, Mirza Kuli Gokultash, 
Shahiin Nasir, Abdal Kadus Sayyidi Kara, and Khwajeli 
Iliissaini ; I myself was the eighth. A sort of path leads up 
the ri%^er amidst broken glens, remote from the beaten road. 
By this unfrequented and retired path we proceeded up the 
river, till, leaving the river on the right, wc struck into 
another narrow ^ path. It was about afternoon prayers 

arid 
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when we emerged from the broken grounds into the level 
country* A blackness was discernible afar off in the plain. 

Having placed my men under cover, I in^^self, on foot, 
ascended an eminence to spy what it might be ; when 
suddenly a number of horsemen galloped up the hillock 
behind us. We could not ascertain precisely how many or 
how few they were, but took to our horses and continued 
our flight. The horsemen who followed us were not in all 
above twenty or twenty-five ; and we were eight, as has 
been mentioned . Had we but known their number when 
they first came up we sliould have given them warm play ; 
but we imagined that they were certainly followed by 
a detachment sent in pursuit of the fugitives. Impressed 
with this notion, we continued our flight. The fact is, that 
the fliers, even though the most numerous, can never 
contend with the pursuers, though the inferior number. 

As it is said,' / 

{Persian verse ) — ^The shout of hm is sufficient for vanquished 
bands. 

Jan Kuli said, ‘ We must not go on in this way or they 
will take us all. Let you and Mirza Kuli Gokultash, there- 
fore, select the two best horses of the party and galloping 
off together keep one another’s horses at speed ; x^crhaps 
you may escape.’ The advice was not a bad one ; for, since 
we could not engage them, this presented a possibility of 
escape ; but I could not consent in such circumstances to 
leave any of my followers dismounted in the midst of the 
enemy. At length, however, the party began to separate jiisfollow- 
and fall behind each other. The horse on which I was 
mounted began to lag. Jan Kuli dismounted and gave me another.^ 
his horse. I leaped from my own and mounted his, wdiile 
he mounted mine. At this very instant Shahim Nasir, with 
Abdal Kadiis Sayyidi Kara, who had fallen behind, were 
dismounted by the enemy. Jan Kuli also fell behind ; but 
it was no season for trying to shield or assist him. We, 
therefore, pushed our horses to their utmost speed, but 
they gradually flagged and fell off. The horse of Dost Beg 

^ He seems to have wished them to take each a spare horse, as is 
usual in the forajrs of the Turks. 
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too began to flag, and fell belilnd ; and the horse which 
I rode likewise began to be worn out. ICaniber AM disnaount- 
ing, gave me his own horse. He mounted mine, and 
presently dropped behind. Khwajeh Hiissaini, who was 
lame, turned off towards the heights. I now remained 
alone with Mirza Kuli Gokultash. Our horses were too 
weak to admit of being put to the gallop ; we w^eiit on at 
a canter, but the horse of Mirza Kuli began to move slower 
and slower. I said to him, ‘ If deprived of you, whither can 
I go ? Come, then, and be it death or life, let us meet it 
together.’ — I kept on, turning from time to time, to see 
Mirza Kuli. At last, Mirza Kuli" said, ‘My horse is com-,: 
pletely blown, and it is impossible for you to escape if you 
encumber yourself with me. Push on, and shift for yourself. 
Perhaps you may still escape.’ I was in a singularly 
Isleft alone, distressful situation. Mirza Kuli also fell behind, and I was 
left alone. Two of the enemy w’-ere in sight ; the name of 
Seirumiand the one was Baba Seirtoi, that of the other Bandeh AM ; 
Bandeh Mi. they gained upon me ; my horse began to flag. There was 
a hill about a kos oM, and I came up to a heap of stones. 

I reflected with myself that my horse was knocked up, and 
the hill still a considerable way off. What was to be done ? 

I had about twenty arrows left in my quiver. Should 
I dismount at this heap of stones, and keep my ground as 
long as my arrows lasted ? But it occurred to me again, 
that perhaps I might be able to gain the hill, and that if 
I did I might stick a few arrows in my belt and succeed in 
climbing it. I had great reliance on my own nimbleness. 
Impelled by this idea I kept on my course. My horse was 
unable to make any speed, and my pursuers got within 
arrow’s reach of me ; I was sparing of my arrows, however, 
and did not shoot. They also were somewhat chary and did 
not come nearer than a bowshot, but kept on tracking me. 
About sunset I got near the hill, when they suddenly 
called out to me, ‘ Where do you intend going that you flee 
in tliis manner ? Jehangir Mirza has been taken and 
brought in ; Nasir Mirza, too, has been seized.’ I was 
greatly alarmed at these words ; because, if all of us^ fell 
nto their hands, we had everything to dread. I made no 
^ Jehangir and Kasir Mirza were Babur’s only two brothers. 
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reply blit kept on for the MIL we had gone a eertam 

way farther they again called out to me. This time they 
spoke to me in a more gracious style than at first. They 
dismounted from their horses and began to address me. 
I did not attend to what they said, but proceeded in my 
course and, entering a glen, I began to ascend it, and went 
on till about bedtime prayers, when I reached a large rock 
about the size of a house. I went behind it and came to an 
ascent of steep ledges, where the horse could not keep his 
feet. They also dismounted and began to address me in 
a still more courteous and respectful style, expostulating 
with me, and saying, ‘ What end can it serve to go on in 
this manner, in a dark night, and where there is no road ? 
Where can you possibly go ? ’ Both of them, with a solemn 
oath, asserted, ‘ Sultan Ahmed Beg wishes to place you on 
the throne.’ ‘I cannot’, I replied, ‘confide in anything 
of the sort ; and to join him is for me impossible. If you 
are serious in your wish to do me an important service you 
have now such an opportunity as may not occur for years. 
Point out to me a road by which I may rejoin the Khans, 
and I will show you kindness and favour even beyond your 
highest wishes. If you refuse this, return by the way you 
came, and leave me to fulfil my destiny — even that will be 
no mean service.’ ‘Would to God’, they replied, ‘ that we 
had never come ; but, since we have come, how can we 
desert you in this desolate situation ? Since you will not 
accompany us we shall follow you and serve you, go where 
you will.’ I answered, ‘ Swear then unto me by the Holy 
Book that you are sincere in your offer.’ And they swore 
the heavy and awful oath. 

I now began to have a certain degree of confidence in 
them, and said to them, ‘ An open road was formerly 
pointed out to me near this same valley ; do you proceed by 
' it.’ Though they had sworn to me, yet still I could not 
perfectly confide in them ; I therefore made them go on 
before and followed them. We had advanced a kos or two, 
when we reached a rivulet. I said, ‘ This cannot be the road 
by the open valley that I spoke of.’ They hesitated, and 
said, ‘ That road is still a considerable way forward.’ The 
truth is, that we then really were on the very road of the 


They swear 
to be true 
to him. 
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open valley and they were deceiving me and concealing the 
truth. went on till midnight, vlieii we again came to 
a stream. They now said, ‘ We have not been sufficiently 
attentive, and have certainly left behind the road in the 
open valley.’ I said, * Wliat then is to be done ? ’ They 
said, ‘ The road to Ghava lies a little farther on, and by it 
yon may go to Farket,’ We kept on in our way, therefore, 
and continued travelling forward till the end of the third 
wntch of the nightd when we reached the river of Karnan, 
wiiieh comes down from Ghava. Baba Seirami then said, 

‘ Stop here, while I go on before, and I will return after • 
reconnoitring the road to Ghava.’ He did return in a short 
time and told us, ‘ A good many men are passing over the 
plain along the road ; it will be impossible for us to go this 
wTiy.’ I was alarmed at this information. I was in the 
midst of an enemy’s country, the morning was near at hand, 
and I was far from the place to which I had wished to gp* 

‘ Show me, then,’ I said, ‘ some spot where we may remain 
concealed during the day, and, when it is night, we can get 
something for our horses, pass the river of Khojend, and ^ 
then proceed straight for IQioJend b}?- the other side of the 
river.’ They answ^ered, ‘ Hard by there is a hillock, in which 
we may hide ourselves.’ Bandeh Ali was the Daroglia of 
Karnan, He said, ‘ Neither we nor our horses can long 
stand out unless we get something to eat. I will go to 
Karnan, and will bring out wiiatever I can procure.’ We 
therefore passed on, and took the road for Karnan. We 
stopped about a kos from Karnan, while Bandeh All went 
on, and stayed away for a long time. The morning liaci 
dawned, 3’et there was no appearance of our man. I began 
to be greatly alarmed. Just as it was day, Bandeli All came 
cantering back, bringing three loaves, but no grain for the 
horses. Each of us taking a loaf under his arm ^Ye went oJQf 
without loss of time, reached the hillock where we w^ished to 
Babiu’coiu- remain in concealment, and, having tied our horses in the 
Sneeal^ low marshy broken grounds, we all moimted the eminence 
himself. and sat keeping watch on different sides. 

It was now near mid-day, when we spied Ahmed Kushchi 
(the falconer), with four horsemen, coming from Ghava 
^ Three o’clock in the inoniing. 
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towards Aklisi. I once thought of sending for the falconer, 
and getting possession of their horses by fair words and 
promises ; for our horses were quite worn out, having been 
in constant exercise and on the stretch for a day and night, 
without having got a grain of anything to eat. But iny 
heart immediately began to waver again, and I could not 
make up my mind to put confidence in them. I and my 
companions arranged, however, that as these people were 
likely to stay all night at Karnan, w^e should secretly enter 
the town, carry off their horses, and so make our escape to 
some place of safety. 

It was about noon, when, as far off as the sight could 
reach, we perceived something that glittered on a horse. 
For some time we could not distinguish what it was. It 
was, in truth, Miihammed Bakir Beg. He had been in 
Akbsi along with me ; and in the dispersion that followed 
our leaving the place, when every one was scattered here 
and there, Muhammed Bakir Beg had come in this direction, 
and was now wandering about and concealing himself. 
Bandeb Ali and Baba Seirami said, ‘ For two days past our 
horses have had neither grain nor fodder. Let us go down 
into the valley, and suffer them to graze.’ We accordingly 
mounted, and, having descended into the valley, set them 
a-grazing. It was about the time of afternoon prayers, 
when we descried a horseman passing along over the very 
height on which we had been hiding, I recognized him to 
be Kadir Berdi, the head-man of Ghava. I said to them, 
‘Let us call Kadir Berdi.’ We called him, and he came 
and joined us. Having greeted him, asked him some 
questions, spoken obligingly and with kindness to him, 
made him promises, and disposed him favourably towards 
me by every means in my power, I sent him to bring a rope, 
a grass-hook, an axe, apparatus for crossing a river, pro- 
vender for the horses and food for ourselves, and, if possible, 
a horse likewise ; and we made an appointment to meet him 
on this same spot at bedtime prayers. 

Evening prayers were over, when a horseman was seen 
passing from Karnan towards Ghava. We called out, ‘ Who 
goes there ? ’ He answered us. This was, in truth, the 
same Muhammed Bakir Beg, whom we had observed at 
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noon. He had, in the course of the dayd 
place in which he had lain concealed, to another 
place ; and now so thoroughly changed his voice, that, 
although lie had lived for years witii me, I did not discover 
him. Had I known him, and kept him with me, it had been 
well for me. I was rendered very uneasy by this man’ 
passing us, and durst not adhere to the assignation 
made with KadirBerdi of Ghava by waiting till the 
time. Bandeh Ali said, ‘ There are many retired gardens 
among the suburbs of Karnan, wdiere nobody will suspect 
us of lurking. Let us go thither, and send a person to 
conduct Kadir Berdi to us.’ With this intention we mounted 
Hides him- and proceeded to the suburbs of Karnan. It was winter, 
and excessively cold. They brought me an old mantle of 
year-old lambskin, with the wool on the inside, and of coarse 
woven cloth without, which I put on. They also procured 
and brought me a dish of pottage of boiled millet-flour, 
which I ate, and found wonderfully comfortable. I asked 
Bandeh Ali, ‘ Have you sent anybody to Kadir Berdi ? ' 
He answered, ‘ Yes, I have.’ These unlucky perfidious^ 
clowns had in reality met Kadir Berdi, and had dispatched 
him to Tambol at Akhsi. 

Having gone into a house that liad stone walls, and 
kindled a fire, I closed my eyes for a moment in sleep. 
These crafty fellows, pretending an extreme anxiety to 
serve me, ‘ We must not stir from this neighbourhood,’ said 
they, ‘ till we have news of Kadir Berdi. The house where 
we are, however, is in the very middle of the suburbs. There 
is a place in the outskirts of the suburbs where we might 
be quite unsuspected, could we but reach it.’ We inoimted 
our horses, therefore, about midnight, and proceeded to 
a garden on the outskirts of the suburbs. Baba Seirami 
watched on the terrace-roof of the house, keeping a sharp 
look-out in every direction. It was near noon when he came 1 
down from the terrace and said to me, ‘ Here comes Yusef, 
the Darogha.’ I was seized with prodigious alarm and said, 

‘ Learn if he comes in consequence of knowing that I am 
here.’ Baba went out, and, after some conversation, 
returned and said, ‘ Yusef, the Darogha, says, that, at the 
^ Literally yesterday ^ a new day commencing from sunset. 
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gate of Akhsi, he met a man on foot, who told him that the 
King was in Karnan, at such a place ; that, without com- 
municating this intelligence to any one, he had put the man 
into close custody, along with Wali, the treasurer, who had 
fallen into his hands in the action ; after which he hastened 
to you full speed ; and that the Begs are not®* informed of 
the circumstance.’ I asked him, 'What do you think of 
the matter ? ’ He answered, ' They are all your servants ; 
there is nothing left for it but to join them. They will 
undoubtedly make you king.’ ' But after such wars and 
quarrels,’ I replied, ' with what confidence can I place 
myself in their power ? ’ I was still speaking, when Yiisef 
suddenly presented himself, and throwing himself on both 
his knees before me, exclaimed, ‘ Why should I conceal 
anything from you ? Sultan Ahmed Beg knows nothing 
of the matter ; but Sheikh BayezXd Beg has got information 
where you are, and has sent me hither.’ 

On hearing these words I was thrown into a dreadful Baburin 
state of agitation. There is nothing in the world which 
affects a man with more painful feelings than the near 
prospect of death. ' Tell me the truth,’ I exclaimed, ' if 
ndeed things are about to go with me contrary to mj^ 
wishes, that I may at least perform my last ablutions,’ 

Yiisef swore again and again, but I did not heed his oatl:^. 

E felt my strength gone. I rose and went to a corner of the 
rarden. I meditated with myself, and said, ' Should a man 

ive a hundred, nay a thousand years, yet at last he^ 

[The copyist adds, ' The remaining transactions of this 
^ear, viz. 908, may God grant that they come to hand.’ 
h this wish I most heartily join.— 

^ no one was 

^ [P. de C. fills the gap with the words ‘ must die ’.] 

Note. — [I n P. de C.’s French .translation the gap in the Memoirs 
filled by a short account of Babur’s rescue from his critical 
esition, the authenticity of which, however, is open to doubt (see 
ppendix B).] 
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The narrative of Babur is here broken off, at one of the 
most interesting moments of Ms Mstory. Whether this 
defect be owing to the imperfection of the copies or to 
design in the author, it is not easy to decide ; though, from 
A I). i50S. a similar interruption at the beginning of the year 914 of the 
Hijira, when Babur appears to be on the point of falling 
into the hands of a desperate band of conspirators, it seems 
probable that it was intentional ; and, '^ve may be almost 
tempted to believe, that the Imperial author derived a sort 
of dramatic pleasure from working up to a very high pitch 
the curiosity of his reader or hearer, and leaving the mind 
in a state of awakened suspense by a sudden break in 
narrative. All the three copies which I have had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing, break off precisely at the same period 
in both instances. This holds in the original Tiirki as well 
as in the translation ; and it is hardly conceivable that 
a translator would have deserted his hero in the most 
memorable passages of his life. The copy which Dr. Leyden 
followed was evidently, in this respect, exactly like the 
others. The blank which Babur has left in his own Memoirs 
it is difficult to supply, in spite of the great number of 
authors who have written the details of his reign ; as they 
have in general confined themselves to the grand military 
and political actions of his times, and give us little assistance 
where Babur, who is his own best biographer, happens to 
fail in detailing the earlier, which are by no means the least „ 


interesting events of his life. 

The Memoirs break off in a. h. 908, and are resumed in 
Wliether Babur was delivered into the hands 


The Khans 

A. H. 910.2 

Khan. of Sheikh Bayezid, or whether he effected his escape from 

^ From the end of a. n. 1502 to Juno 1504, 

® Leaving a blank from the end of a. n. 1502 to June 1504. 
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the pain fill custody in which he was held at Karnan, I have 
not been able to discover. The narrative of Abnl-Fazei ^ is 
here very imperfect. It would appear, however, from the 
brief account of Ferislita,^ and of Khafi Klian,® that Babur 
had succeeded in rejoining his maternal uncles the two 
Khans ; but, if this was the case, the advantage derived 
from this junction was of short continuance. Sheibani 
: , Khan, whom Ahmed Tambol had invited to his assistance, 
arrived soon alter with an army more in number than the 
rain-drops, says Mir Khawend Shah,^ attacked the Moghuls, 
defeated them in a bloody battle,® made both the brothers 
prisoners, and compelled Babur to fly into Moghulistan. 
Immediately after the battle, Sheibani Khan dispatched 
a messenger to Tashkend, to communicate information 
that the two lUians were in his hands, and that Babur had 
been obliged to abandon the country ; and with instruc- 
tions to add that, if the inhabitants had any wish to save 
their princes, they must prevent the escape of Klmajeh 
Abul Marram and detain him in custody. Sheibani Khan, 
after having kept the Khans a few days as his prisoners, 
dismissed them to go where they would ; ‘ and they came 
by their end’, continues Mir Khawend Shah, Mn the way 
mentioned in the Account of the family of Chaghatai Khan,’ 
The particulars of their death I have not been able to 
ascertain, and there is some disagreement among historians 
on the subject.^ By some, Sheibani Khan ’ is represented 

^ In the account of Babur’s reign in the first volume of the Akher- 
■nameli [translated by Beveridge, 1007]. 

See his General History of Hindustan^ Dow’s Translation, vol. ii, 
p. 182 [London, 1770]. 

^ In his valuable and amusing History of the House of Taimur in 
India. [Muntakhab ul liibab.] 

^ Tdrlkh e Muzet-es-sefd, vol. vii, folio MS. containing the History 
^ of Sultan Hussain Mirza [translated by Shea, 1832]. 

[The disaster of Tashkend occurred in a. h. 908 (a. n. 1603). 
E.B., p. 184.] 

® [Ahmed Alacha, the younger Khan, died a natural death in 
A.H. 909 (a. D. 1604). The elder Khan, Sultan Mahmud Khan, 
and his five sons were put to death by Shaibani Khan’s orders in 
A. H. 014 (a. n. 1508). H. B,, i^p. 190-2.] 

’ See Tankh e Khafi Khan^ vol. i, and the Akhemmneh of Abul- 
Fazel, voL i. 
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as having used his victory with considerable lenity. He is 
said to have set the brothers at liberty, prompted by the 
recollection that he had formerly been in their service, and 
that he had been received and kindly treated by Yunis 
Kiian, their father. We are told by Ferishta that Sultan 
Mahmfid Khan, the elder brother, fell into a deep melan- 
clioly ; when advised by one of his friends to use a iainous 
antidote brought from China, for the purpose of averting' ^ 
reii the effects of poison, which it was suggested might have been 

administered by Sheibani Khan, he Is said to have replied, 

‘ Yes ; Sheibani has indeed poisoned me ! He has taken 
away my kingdom, which your antidote cannot restore.’ ^ 
But these accounts are not very consistent with the narra- 
tive of Babur himself, who informs us that Sheibani Klian 
put Sultan Mahmud Khan to death in Khojend, with his 
son Baba Kiian, and many other princes of his family. 

It is not improbable that Sheibani Khan affected to set the 
Khan at liberty a few days after the battle, as is mentioned 
by Mir Kiiawend Shah, and that he gave orders to pursue, 
and put him to death privately, along with his family ; 
a policy \vhich he appears to have followed on other occa- 
sions, in order to avoid part of the odium likely to arise from 
an unpopular act. 

Fateuf Khwajeh Abiil Mukaram w’^as thrown into prison at 

two or three days effected his escape and 

karam. set out from that city on foot. That he niigiit not be recog- 


nized, he submitted to the mortification of cutting off his 
beard ; but being unable, from his age and infirmities, to 
reach any place of safety, he was compelled to take refuge 
with a man who lived in a neighbouring village. This 
person concealed him for a day or two, but having after- 
wards informed against him, he was seized and carried before 
Sheibani Khan. The Khan, on seeing him, inquired, ‘ What 
have you done with your beard ? ’ to which the Khwajeh 
answered in two Persian verses, the sense of 'wliieh is, that 
he who puffs at the lamp which God has lighted, singes his 
beard. But the felicity of this allusion did not av^ail him, 

^ [This story is told of the younger Kluui, and 'Fcrlslitali eiTone- 
ously attributes it to Sultan Mahmud Khan. i?. i?., p. 191 and 
note,] , 
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and he ^ was put to death. Sheibani Khan, following up 
the advantages which he had gained, took possession of 
Tashkend, Shahrokhia, and all the dominions of Sultan 
Malmiud Khan, as well probably as of the territories of his 
younger brother Alacheh Khan, so that his territories now 
extended along both sides of the Sirr or Jaxartes, and 
stretched southward to the banks of the Amu, He fixed 
the seat of his government at Samarkand, and gave his 
brother Mahmud Sultan the charge of Boldiara. Tashkend, 
with the dominions of the two Khans, he gave to his 
paternal uncles, Giijenjeh Khan and Sanjek Sultan, wdiose 
mother was the daughter of the celebrated Mirza Ulugh Beg 
Gurgan. The office of Darogha of Shahrokhia he bestow^ed 
on Amir Yffimb, who was one of the chief of his nobles. 

Babur is said to have taken refuge after this disaster in 
Moghulistan, an incident to which he himself never refers. 
This at least is certain, that he was soon after fortunate 
enough to escape from the north side of the Sirr, and to 
gain the hill country of Sukh and Hushiar, villages which 
lie in the district of Asfera, among the mountains that 
separate Ferghana from Hissar and Karatigin, where he 
wandered for nearly a year as a fugitive, often reduced to 
the greatest difficulties. ^ Finding his partisans completely 
dispersed, however, and all hopes gone of recovering his 
hereditary kingdom, after consulting with his few remaining 
adherents, he resolved to try his fortune in Khorasan, which 
was at that time held by Sultan Hussain Mirza, a sovereign 
of great power and reputation, and beyond comparison the 
most distinguished prince then living of the family of 
Taimur. 

When Babur bade adieu for the last time to his native 
country, which he appears to have regarded during all the 
future years of his life with the fondness which a man of 
warm attachments feels for the scenes of his early affections, 
he crossed the high range of hills to the south of Ferghana, 
and came down west of Karatigin on the country of Chegha- 
nian and Hissar, territories at that time belonging to 

^ See Tanhk c Rauzel-es-sefa, vol. vii. 

" [According to the T, E., p. 175, Babur was accompanied by hia 
mother and family in these wanderings.] 
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Hiscond^ictKIiosrou, Shall, to whom Babur always professes a deep- 
I® rooted hatred. The murder of Baiesaiighar Mirza, and the 

„ ^ Miiiding of Sultan. Masaud Mirza, both cousins of Babur, 

■ and . the .'latter the full brother of one of his wives, were 

ceitahily sufficient to justify the terms of stixmg de 
ill which that prince always speaks of hi,iii .; : but Ferislita 
..seems to' iiisirmate. that' .he .hated the man whom he had . . 

injured ; and that Babur, though treated by .Khosroii Shah 
' with great hospitality, stirred up a fection in his court, - 
seduced the affections of his army, and b}^ .his. intrigues 
forced him to abandon his troops, his treasure, and his 
dominions. Whether or not Babur w^as aware that such 
charges had been made, or were likely to be brought against 
him, is uncertain ; but the narrative in his Memoirs is 
certainly fitted to meet accusations of this nature ; and lie 
appears throughout to show uBCommon solicitude to Justify 
himself in regard to Khosrou Sliah, whose general character 
for hospitality and generosity to others he acknowledges, 
while he pointedly accuses him of niggardliness and want of 
common civility to himself, in the twm different instances in 
which he w^as obliged to pass through the country of that 
chieftain. That he intrigued with the army of Khosrou 
Shall, particularly wdth the Moghul troops, Babur boldly 
avows, but appears to regard his conduct in that respect as 
only an act of fair hostility towards an inveterate foe. 

Ulugh Beg Ulugh Beg Mirza, Babur’s paternal uncle, the King of 
Kabul and Ghazni, had died in the year A. H. 007, leaving 
A. d! 1501. his territories to his son Abdal Razak Mirza, who %vas still 
young. The wdiole po’wer w'as usurped by one of his 
ministers, Siimni Ziker, who soon rendered himself odious 
to the chief men of the countiy . A conspiracy, headed by 
Muhammed Kasim Beg and Yuiiis Ali, was formed against 
Confused the minister, in consequence of ■which the conspirators, 

state of that Kabul with a formidable band of adiierenls, put 

kingdom. _ .... ^ , 

Ziker to deatli while sitting in state at a grand lestival, . 

which was held for celebrating the Id.^ The kingdom for 
some time was a prey to disorder and tumult. Muhammed 
jMukTm Beg, the son of Zulniin Arghiin and brother of Shah 

^ The feast on the conclusion of Ramzan, [The murder took place 
on June (3, 1503. R., p. 215.] 
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Beg, names wliicli often occur in the following pages, avail- 
ing himself of this situation of things, marched without 
orders from the Garmsir,^ which he held for his father, and 
appeared suddenly before Kabul, which opened its gates. 
Ziilnun Beg, without professing to approve of the pro- 
ceedings of MuMnvsancti^^^^ his retaining possession of 
his conquest. Abdal Razak Mirza had retired among the 
hills , dnd was still making ineffectual elTorts for the recovery 
of his capital, when Babur entered the territories of 
Khosrou.Shah.^ 

It is iiecessary then to recollect that, at this period, when 
Babur resumes the history of his own adventures, Sheibani 
Khan had conquered Samarkand and Bokhara, Ferghana 
and Uratippa, Tashkend and Shahrokhia ; Sultan Hussain 
Mirza governed Khorasan ; Khosrou Shah still held Hissar, 
Khutlan, Kiinduz, and Badakhshan ; and Zulnim Beg, 
though he acknowledged Sultan Hussain Mirza, had the 
chief and almost independent power in Kandahar and 
Zamln-dawer, the country of the Hazaras ® and Niikdcris 
the Garmsir, and great part of Sistan, and the country 
south of Kandahar. 

^ The Garmsir, as afterwards mentioned by Babur, is the country 
east of the Pass of Badam-cheshmeli. 

^ See Khaii Khan, Ferishta, &o. 

® [The Hazaras held the tract stretching from Zamindawer up the 
Helmand to the Mountain of Koli i Baba, west of Kabul, with the 
hills immediately to the south of that line, E. jB., p. 220.] 

^ [The Nukdaris occupied the mountams between Zamindawer 
and Herat. /i., p. 220.] 
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EVENTS OF THE YEAR 910 

In the oioiith of Muharreiii,^ I set out from the vicinity 
of Ferghana, intending to proceed to Khorasaii, and halted 
at the siuniner-cots of Ilak,^ one of the summer pasturing 
districts belonging to the country of Hissar. I here 
entered my twenty-third year, anil began to apply the 
razor to 1113^ face.^ The followers who still adhered to 
my fortunes, great and small, exceeded two hundred, and 
fell short of three hundred. The greater part of them were 
on foot, with brogues on tlieir feet, clubs in their liaiids, 
and long frocks ^ over their shoulders. Such was our dis- 
tress, that among us all we had only two tents. My own 
tent was pitched for my mother, and they erected for me 
at each stage a felt-tent of cross-poles,^ in which I used 
to take up my quarters. Although I was on my way for 
Khorasan, yet, in the present state of things, I was not 
quite without hopes of still effecting something here among 
the territories and servants of Khosrou Shah. Scarce 
a day passed in which somebody did not join me, bringing 
such reports regarding the country and wandering tribes 
as served to feed my expectation. 

At this very time, Mulla Baba Pesliagheri, -wIioBi I had 
sent on a mission to Khosrou Shah, came back. From 
Khosrou Shah he brought me no message that could cheer 

^ Muliarrcm, 910, began on June 14, 1504, tlie year when Ferdinand 
the Catholic drove the French out of Naples. 

" There is still a place called liak to the north-west of Darbend, 
which may bo in the district here alluded to. 

^ xiinong the Turki tribes, the time of iirsfc applying the razor to the 
face is celebrated by a great entertainment. BilbuFs miserable 
circumstances did not admit of this, 

^ Chtqmn, 

" The aldcMck is a sort of tent formed of tlcxiblo polos, covered 
with felt, and easily folded up. 
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my mind ; but he brought me favourable accounts of the 
disposition of the Its and Uluses (the wandering Turki and 
Moghul tribes,: of the 'Country).. , 

From Ilakj in three or four journeys, I reached Khwajeh 
ImM, a place in the territory of Hissar. In this station, 
Muhibb Ali Korchi waited on me as ambassador from 
Khosrou Shah. Twice did my course lie through the 
country of this Khosrou Shah, so far-famed for his liberal 
conduct and generosity; and that humanity which he 
displayed to the meanest of men, he never showed to me. 
As I had expectations from the Ils and Uluses of these 
districts, I halted a day at each stage. Slilrim Tagliai, 
than whom I had not with me a man of more eminence, 
from a dislike to the plan of going to Khorasan, began to 
think of leaving me. At the time when I had been defeated 
at Sir-e-pul, ^ and was forced to retire, he had sent away the 
whole of his family, and had remained with me in the fort 
(of Samarkand) alone, and without any encumbrance to 
impede his going off. He was rather unmanly, and had 
several times played the same game. 

When I arrived at Kabadian,^ Baki Cheghaniani, the 
younger brother of Khosrou Shah, who held Cheghanian,^ 
with the towns of Sala and Termez, sent the Khatib ^ of 
Karshi, to express to me his wishes for my xnusperity, 
and his desire to be permitted to join and accompany me 
as his prince ; and, as I crossed the Amu, at the ferry of 
Ubaj, he himself came and paid his respects to me. At 
the desire of Baki Cheghaniani, I moved down towards 
Termez, when he brought his whole family and effects 
across the river and joined me, after which we proceeded 
tow'ards Kahmerd and Bamian (places at this time held 
by the son of Ahmed Kasim, ^ the sister’s son of Khosrou 
Shah), intending to place our families in the fortress of 

^ In the neiglibourhood of Samarkand. [This defeat by Sbaibani 
Kban occurred m 1500.] 

Kabadian stands on the Amu, somewhat higher uj) than Termez. 

^ Clieghanian, or Saghanian, whence the whole country of Hissar 
formerly took its name, lies north of Termez. 

^ The hhattb is the jn-eacher by whom the Khutbeh, or prayers for 
the })rince, are repeated in the mosque. 

^ [Or rather ‘ his son, Ahmed Kasim P. de 0.] 
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AJer, one of tlie towns of Kalinierd,^ and, after iiaviiig put 
it in a posture ■ of defence, to follow wliatever plan, seemed 
best to promise success. Wiicii we reaclied Aibek,*^ Yar 
Ali .Belai, who had formerly been in my .'-service, and had 
conducted . himself . with 'bravery, but . who had been 
separated from me during the commotions, and was now 
in the employment of Kliosrou Shall, deserted .with several 
yoiiiig cavaliers, and came and joined me, bringing assur- 
ances" from the Moghuls in Kliosrou Shah’s service that 
they were all attached to my interests. On reac'liiiig the 
valley of Zindan.,^ Kamber All Beg, suriiaiiied Salakli (or 
the skinner), lied and came to me. In three or four marches 
we reached Kahmerd, having left our wives and families 
in the fortress of Ajer. 

While we remained in the fort of Ajer, the marriage of 
Jehangir Mirza with the daughter of Sultan Mahmud Mirza 
by Khanzadeh Begum was consummated. They had been 
engaged during the lifetime of the Mirzas, their fathers. 

At tins same period, Baki Beg repeatedly, and with much 
earnestness, urged his sentiments, that to have two 
sovereigns in one country, and tw^o generals in one army, 
was an unfailing source of confusion and ruin, and inevitably 
productive of rebellion, mutiny, and hiially of dissolution ; 
as the poet says, 

(Perskm) — Ten dervishes may repose on one oloiik. 

But two sovereigns cannot be contained in the same 
climate. 

The man of God, when lie eats half a loaf. 

Divides the other half among the poor and needy. 

If a king subdues a whole kingdom, nay a climate. 

Still, as before, ho covets yet another.'* 

That there was every reason to expect that, in a imv days, 
ail the chiefs and servants of Khosrou Shah would come 
in and make tiieir submission to the King ; that among 
them there w'ere many seditious and turbulent men, such 

* Kahmerd, or Kohmerd, lies between Baikh and Kalml, in the hill 
country. Ajer is about twelve miles west from Kahmerd. 

This is Aibek on the Khulm river. 

^ The Dareh Zindan lies about seven miles to the south of Aibek 
on the road to Sarbagh. 

^ From the Qtdistm of Sa’di (Chap. I, story 3). 
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as the sons of Ayiifo Beg and some others, who had always 
been the movers and exciters of discord and enmity among 
the Mirzas ; that it was best, at the present moment, to 
send away Jehangir Mirza for Khorasan on good and 
friendly terms, that he might not, by and by, occasion 
me regret and repentance. As it was not in my nature to 
treat my brothers or any of my relations with disrespect 
or harshness, however instant he was in his representations, 

I could not be prevailed on to assent to them. For although He refuses, 
great heart-burning and difference had formerly existed 
between Jehangir Mirza and me, arising from our rivalry 
in authority, and from our both aiming at the possession 
of the sovereignty,^ yet, at this time, he had left his country 
to accompany me, he was my brother and my dependant, 
and, in addition to this, had not at this time clone anything 
which could be the ground of dissatisfaction. Afterwards, 
however, these very exciters of sedition who had been 
pointed out, Yusef Ayub and Behliil Ayub, deserted from 
me, went over to Jehangir Mirza, and were so successful 
in their seditious schemes and machinations, that they 
alienated his mind from me, and carried him into Kliorasan, 
exactly as Baki Beg had predicted. 

At this time there came strange long-winded letters SultaixHus- 
from Sultan Hussain Mirza to Badia-ez-zeman, to me, to 
Khosrou Shah, and to Zulnun Beg. These letters are still 
by me. The purport of them was as follows : When the 
three brothers, Sultan Ahmed Mirza, Sultan Mahmiid 
Mirza, and Ulugh Beg Mirza, united their forces and 
advanced against me, I guarded the banks of the river 
Murghab,^ and the Mirzas, after having come close up to 
me, were compelled to retreat, without effecting anything. 

Should the Uzbeks now advance, I will again defend the 
banks of the Murghab. Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, after 
having put the fortresses of Balkh, Shaberghan, and 
Andekhud,^ in a state of defence, and confided them to 

a- For this clause stihsUtute and disputes about adherents, 

^ The river Murghab, rising in the hills of Hazara, flows down by 
Merv. 

- These were the three chief fortresses between the hills and the 
desert to the north of the Paropamisan mountains. 
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trusty officers, must . himself proceed to Garzewan, the 
Dareh-e-Zaiig,^ and the. , rest of that hi 11 -country. He 
also wrote to me tO' this e#ect : Do you defend Kalimerd, 
AJer, and the tract of hill-eoiintry in that neighbourhood. 
Khosrou Sliah, after leaving trusty men in Itissfir and 
Kiiiiduz, is to proceed, accompanied by !n‘s brother Wall, 
to the defence of the hilly tracts of Badaklishaii and 
Ivliutlan, so that the Uzbeks will be forced to retreat 
without effecting anything. 

These letters of Sultan Hussain Mirza tlirew ns into 
despair ; for, at that time, of the wliole house of Taionlr 
Beg, tJiere was no sovereign so respectable, either in regard 
to age, dominions, or military force ; and it was ex])ected 
that envoys and agents wmuld have been treading hard on 
each other’s Imels, and assidiioiisiy giving orders to collect 
so many vessels at the passes of Terraez, Kilif, and Kirki,^ 
and so many materials for constructing bridges ; and that 
commands would have been issued for guarding carefully 
the^ upper passes^ of Toguziiliim, tliat the inhabitants, 
whose spirit for some years had been quite broken down by 
the incursions of the Uzbeks, might have time to recover 
heart. But when a mighty prince, like Sultan Hussain 
Mirza, who occupied the throne of Taimur Beg, instead 
of proposing to march against the enemy, only issued 
directions to strengthen a few" posts, what hopes could 
people entertain ? 

Meanwdiile, having left in Ajer such of the men and 
horses that had accompanied me as had been worn out 
with hunger and fatigue, together with the family, w"omen, 
effects, and baggage of Baki Cheghaniani, of Ahmed 
Kasim’s son, of the troops that accompanied them, and of 
the Aimaks who adhered to them, as well as everytlxing on 
which they set a value, we marched out and took the field, 

a Add knowing that I was in that neighbourhood : 


^ Garzewan and the valley of Zang were the eliief passes into the 
hill country between Balkh and Herat. 

^ These are the three chief ferries over the river Amu or Jeihim, 
between Kabadian and Charju. 

® [ferries.] 
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Persons now arrived in uninterrupted succession from the 
Moghuls in Khosrou Shah’s service, announcing that the The Alo- 
whole MoghiO tribes, desirous of professing their allegiance 
to the King, were on their march from Taikhan,’- towards 
Ishkamish and Felul ; that it was necessary, therefore, forilabun' 
that his Majesty should oiove with the utmost speed to 
Join them ; that many of Khosrou Shah’s followers were 
much distracted,^ and would embrace the King’s service. 

At this very period, information arrived that Slieibani 
Khan had taken Ande Jan, and was advancing against 
Hissar and Kimduz. On hearing this news, Khosrou 
Shah, unable to support himself in Kunduz, took the route 
of Kabul with his wdiole force. No sooner had he left 
Kiinduz, than Mulla Miihammed Turkestani, one of his 
old and confidential servants, occupied that fortress, and 
declared for Sheibani Khan. Just as I reached the Kizil- 
su 2 (the Red River), by the route of Shamtu, three or 
four thousand heads of houses of the Moghul clans, who 
had been dependent on Khosrou Shah, and who had been 
in Hissar and Kunduz, came and Joined me, with their 
whole families. Here, in order to gratify Baki Beg, I was 
obliged to discharge Kamber Ali, the Moghul, who has been 
so often mentioned. He was a thoughtless and rude talker ; 
and Baki Beg could not put up with his manners. From 
this time forward, his son Abdal Shakur continued in the 
service of Jehangir Mirza, 

When Khosrou Shah learned that the Moghul tribes had Khosrou 
Joined me, he felt his own helplessness ; and, seeing no 
remedy left, sent his son-in-law, Yakub Ayub, as his 
envoy, to make professions of submission and allegiance, 
and to assure me that, if I would enter into terms with 
him, he would come and submit himself. As Baki Cheg- 

would disband, 

^ Mr. Metcalfe’s copy has Talikhan. Ishkemish is about fifteen 
miles from Kunduz to the south-east, and thirty miles west of Tfili- 
khan, which lies on the river of Kunduz. 

2 It is properly called the Surkhab, which has the same signification. 

It is the river that flows by Surkh-kilaa (Red-oastle), from near 
Kahmerd on the west, and falls into the river of Anderab, below 
Dushi, 
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lianiaBl 5 a niaB of much weight, though steadily attached 
to my service, yet was not without a natural bias in favour 
of Ms brother, lie recommended a eompronilse to be made, 
on condition that Khosroii’s life sliould be spared, and his 
propert}^ left entirely to his own disposal. A treaty was 
accordingly coneliided on these terms. , After YaMb had 
taken leave, we marched down the Kizil-sCi, and encaniped 
near its conflux with the river of Anderib. 

Next morning (it was about the middle of the first 
Rabia I passed the Anderab with a few attendants, and 
took. my seat under the shade of a lofty palm-treeA in, the 
territory of Dushi.^ From the opposite quarter Khosrou 
Shah advanced with great pomp and retinue; according 
to the custom and usage, he dismounted at a considerable 
distance, and walked up on foot. In approaching to 
salute, he bowed three times, and as often when he retired 
back. He also bowed once on the usual inquiries being 
made, and when he presented his offering ; and be showed 
the same marks of respect to Jeliangir Mirza, and Mirza 
Khan, This pompous man,^> wlio for years had acted 
according to his own will and pleasure, and who wanted 
nothing of royalty, except that he had not caused the 
Khiitbeh to be read in his own name, now bent himself 
for twenty-five or twenty-six times successively, and w'cnt 
and came back and forward, till he was so tired tliat he 
nearly fell right forward. The visions of empire and 
authority in which for years he had indulged, vanished 
from his view. After he had saluted me and presented his 
tributary offering, I desired him to be seated. He sat 
down and for one or two garis^ we eonve^rsed on \^arious 
subjects and incidents. Besides being of an unmanly 
and perfidious character, he showed also great want of 
propriety, and a sneering turn in his conversation.^ He 
^ plane tree. 

This bi'oken down, good for nothing, mannikin, 
c dull and stupid conversation. 


4 


% 


^ The end of August lo04. 

- Bushi lies above Ghmi, on the river Anderab, at its conflux with 
the Surkhah, 

^ A gari is twenty-four minutes 
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niade two remarks, in particiiia^ which appeared singular 
as coming from him, at the moment when his most trusty 
and confidential servants w'ere going over in troops before 
Ms eyes, and taking service with me ; and when his affairs 
had arrived at such a pass, that though a man who in his 
day had enacted the sovereign, he yet was compelled, ^sore 
ogainst his will, to come in this wretched and miserable 
^ way, and submit himself in a very paltry manner. One 
of these was when I was consoling him for the desertion 
of his servants ; he replied, ‘ These fellows have already 
left me four times, and always come back again.’ The 
Other was on my asking after his younger brother, Wali ; 
when he %voiild come, and by what ford he would cross the 
Amii ? he answered, ‘ If he can find a ford he will come 
over speedily ; but when a river comes down in flood, the 
fords change ; as the proverb runs, ‘‘ the river has carried 
down its fords.” ’ At the very moment of the change of 
his fortune and of the desertion of his servants, Almighty 
God brought these words out of his own mouth. After 
^one or two garis, I mounted and returned back to the 
camp, and he also returned to his encampment. That 
same day, great and small, good and bad, officers and 
servants, began to forsake him, and came and joined me 
with their families and effects ; so that, on the morrow, 
between mid-day and afternoon prayers, not a man re- 
mained with him. (Arabic) ‘Say, O my Lord! Thou 
art the King of kings ! Thou givest empire unto whom 
thou pleasest, and takest empire from whom thou pleasest ; 
and increasest whom thou pleasest, and reducest whom 
thou pleasest : Beneficence is in thy hand ; for, verily, 
thou art powerful over all things.’ ^ The Lord is wonderful 
in his might ! A man who was master of twenty or thirty 
thousand retainers, and who possessed the whole tract of 
’^country formerly subject to Sultan Mahmud Mirza, extend- 
‘ ing from Kalugheh,^ which is also termed Derhend-e-aheni 
(the Iron-gate), as far as the Hindu-kush mountains, 

^ [This is a quotation from the Quran III, 25.] 

- This pass, generally called Kalugha, is famous in the history of 
Taimiir Beg and Chingiz Khan. It leads through the chain of tlie 
Kara-tagh hills that lies between Khozar and Hissar. 

PABUE t y . 
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He Is 
charged 
with mur- 
der by 
Mirza 
Khan, 


but suffered 
to depart. 


Babur 
marches 
against 
Kabul ; 


and one of whose tax-gatherers, named Hassan Birlas, an 
aged man, bad coiidneted me, in the surliest manner, from 
Ilfik to Ubaj, giving' me -orders how far I was to march, and 
where I was to encamp. that this vciy person, in the ' 
space of half a day, without battle, without contest, should 
be reduced to appear- in such a state of distress and 
wretchedness before a needy-'aiid reduced fugitive like 
me, who had, only two hundred or two hundred and fifty ^ 
tatterdemalions, all in .the- greatest want ;■ that he should 
no longer have any power' over Ms own servants, nor over 
his wealth, nor oven .his. life, -w^as a wonderful dispensation 
of the Omnipotent I. ' 

The evening of the same day in which I returned from 
the interview with Khosroii Shah, Mirza Khan ^ came into 
my presence and accused him the murder of his 
brothers. Many among us W’ere for receiving tlie eliarge ; 
and, indeed, it was conformable to e^’ery law, luiraan and 
divine, tliat such a man should meet wuth condign punish- 
ment : but as an agreement bad been entered into with 
Khosrou Siiah, lie was left free and unmolested, and 
were given that he might carry off as much of Ins property ^ 
as he chose. He accordingly loaded three or four strings 2 
of mules, and as many camels as lie had, wdth jewels, 
gold and silver utensils, and other valuables, and set out 
with them. I directed Shmm Tagliai to conduct Khosrou 
Shah by the route of Ghuri ^ and Dehaneh towards 
Khorasan, ahd then to proceed himself to Kahmerd and 
firing my family after me to Kabul. 

I now left my encampment and marched against Kabul, 

I halted at Khwajeh zaid. That same day, as Harazah-bi 
Maiigfat, who headed a plundering party of Uzbeks, had 
made an incursion, and was ravaging tlie territory of 


demanded vengeance for 




^ Mirza Khan was Sultan Weis Mirza, youngest son of Sultan 
Mahmud Mirza, Babur’s uncle. One of his brothers, Baiesanghar 
Mirza, had been murdered, and Sultan Masaud Mirza, another of 
them, had been blinded by Khosrou Shah, as has been already related 
in these ^Memoirs, 

® Seven to a string, — Leyden. 

® Ohuri lies north-east from Kahmerd. 
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DiisluV I dispatched Syed Kasim, the chamberlain, and 
Ahmed Kasim Kohbur, with a party of horse, who fell 
upon the pillagers, completely routed them, and brought 
in a number of their heads. At this station the arms and 
armour which were left in the stores of Khosroii Shah were 
divided among the troops. There were about seven or 
eight hundred coats of mail, and suits of horse furniture. 
^ These were one part of the articles which Khosrou Shah 
left behind a; there were many others beside, but nothing 
of consequence. 

From Khwajeh zaid, by three or four marches, we reached 
Ghurbend.2 On coming to our ground at Ushter-sheher, 
we got intelligence that Sherkeh Arghun, the Beg in whom 
Mukfm reposed the greatest confidence, still ignorant of 
my approach, had advanced with an army, and taken post 
on the river Baran, for the purpose of intercepting any 
wiio might attempt, by the route of Penjhir,® to join 
Abdal Razak Mirza,^ who had fled at that time from Kabul, 
and was then among the Turkolani Afghans in the territory 
^ of Lamghan . The instant I received this informati on, which 
was between mid-day and afternoon prayers, we set out, 
and marching all night, ascended the hill-pass of Hupian.^s 

^ Aid besides a great many pieces of Chinese porcelain. 

^ Add at dawn. 


^ Bilshi lies ten or twelve miles south-east of Ohuri. 

® €4hur-bend, or the Pass of Ghur, which lies to the south of the high 
hills of Hindu-kush, is one of the chief passes from Baikh to Kabul, 
across that great range. ^ Kow Penishlr. 

^ Abdal Bazak Mirza was the son of Ulugh Beg Mirza, one of 
Bilbur’s uncles, the King of Kabul and Ghazni. Ulugh Beg died in 
907 of the Hijira, about three years before Babur’s invasion. He 
was succeeded by his son Abdal Razak Mirza j but that prince being 
very young, Shirirn Ziker, one of his nobles, usurped the supreme 
direction of affairs. The other Begs, disgusted with Shirim’s conduct, 
t formed a conspiracy and put him to death. During the confusions 
that ensued, Muhammed Mukim, a son of Zulniin Beg, surprised 
Kabul in 908, and married a sister of Abdal Razak Mirza. Affairs were 
still in confusion when Babur entered the country in 910 . 

Hupian, or Upian, is a few miles north of Charikar, on the way 
to Parwan. Sanjed Dareh lies west, or north-west of Ghurbend. 
[Professor H. H. Wilson identified this place with the Eu-fi-^an of 
Hiouen Tsang, and the AUmndna ofiana of Stephanus of Byzantium, 
but Raverty dissents from this view, Raverty’s Not&s^ p. 694 ] 

P 2 
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Till this time I had never seen the star SoheiU (Cano- 
pus), but on reaching the top of a hill, Soheil appeared " 
below, a bright to the south. I said, ‘ This cannot be 
Soheil ! ’ They answered, ‘ It is indeed SoheiL’ Baki 
Chegbaniani recited the^ following verse : 

O Soheil, how far dost thou ahiue, and where dost thou rise ? 

Thine eye is an omen of good fortune to him on whom it falls. 

The sun was a spear’s length high w'hen we reached the 
foot of the valley of Sanjed and alighted. The party whom 
we had sent on in advance to reconnoitre, with a number 
of enterprising young warriors, fell in with Sherkeh below 
Karabagh,“ in the territory of Aikeri-yar, and instantly 
attacked him ; they kept harassing him for some time in 
a skirmishing fight, till reinforcements came up, when they 
made a vigorous charge, and completely routed his troops. 
Sherkeh himself was dismounted and made prisoner, with 
seventy, eighty, or a liundred of his best men. I spared his 
life, and he entered into my service, 
is joined by When Khosroii Shah abandoned Kiinduz, and set out . 
smiiellaza- Kabul, without troubling himself about his lls and?^ 
Uluses (the wandering Tfirki and Moghul tribes), the 
troops in his service, including the lls and Uluses, formed 
five or six bodies. One of these bodies was composed of 
the men from the hill-country of Badakhshan. Sidim AM 
Darban,^ with the Hazaras of the desert,^' having passed 
the straits of Penjhir,^ joined me at tliis stage, and entered 
into my service. Another of these bodies, under Yusef 
Ayub and Behlul Ayub, joined me in like manner at the 
same place. Other two of tfiese bodies, the one from 
Walide- Khiitlan, under the command of Wall, the brother of 
feated, and Khosrou ; the other from Ilanchiik, Nukderi, and Kakshal, 
leath. with the Aimaks® that had settled in Kiinduz, advanced^ 


a low and 


of Bustak, 


^ Soheil is a most conspicuous star in Afghanistan. It gives its 
name to the south, which Is never called jumlh, but soheiL The 
rising of Soheil marks one of their seasons. 

2 Black-garden. ® [Door-keeper.] 

* The Pass of Penjhir, or Pcnjslur, is in the Hindu-kush range, to 
the east of that of Kipchak, by which Babur had come. 

® [Pastoral tribes,] 
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by the route of Anderab and Seirab,^ with an intention of 
passing by the straits of Penjhir. The Aimaks reached 
Seirab first ; and as Wali was advancing in their rear, 
they took possession of the road, engaged and. defeated 
him. Wall himself, after his discomfiture, fled for refuge 
to the Uzbeks ; but his head was struck off in the 
public market 2 of Samarkand by the orders of Sheibani 
Kiian ; all the rest of his servants and officers, being dis- 
comfited, plundered, and destitute, came and joined me, 
along with the Aimaks, at this same stage. Syed Yusef Beg 
Oghiakchi also came along with the Aimaks to this place. 

Marching thence, we halted in the auleng^ or meadow, of 
Ak-serai,^ which is situated close upon Karabagh : Khosrou 
Shah’s men, who had long been inured to the practice “of 
violence, and to disregard of discipline, now began to 
oppress the people of the country. At last an active 
retainer of Sidhn Ali Darban having carried off a Jar of 
oil from some person by force, I ordered him to be brought 
out ^ and beaten with sticks. He expired under the punish- 
ment. This example put an end to such practices. 

We here held a consultation whether or not it was 
advisable to proceed against Kabul. Syed Yusef Beg and 
others w^ere of opinion that, as the winter was at hand, we 
should proceed to Lamghan, and there act as circumstances 
might require. Baki Cheghaniani and several others 
were for marching directly on Kabul ; and that plan being 
finally adopted, we marched off from our station, and 
stopped at the Mrugh (or Park) of Ama. I was here joined 
by my mother the Klianum, and the rest of the household 
that had been left behind at Kahmerd. They had endured 
great hardships in their march to meet me. The incidents 
were as follows : I had sent Slimm Taghai to conduct 
Khosrou Shah on the route to IQiorasan, and directed itim 
afterwards to bring on my household. By the time, 
however, that they reached Dehaneh, Shirim Taghai found 

Add before the door of my tent 

^ l^ar i dh == waterhead.] Charm [square]. 

^ White-house. It is about twelve or fourteen miles north-west 
from Kabul. 


Khosrou 
Shah ex- 
pelled from 
Kahmerd. 
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' tlmt lie . was G.ot Ills -ow^' ' master^ a.iid Ktiosrou .Shall took 
the resolatloB of acconipan}dng him to Kaiwiie^^^ Ahmed 
^ sister's "son; of Kiiosrou Shah, was then in 

lAalimerd, Kiiosrou Shah prevailed upon Ahmed Kasim to 
behave very ill to the families left in the place. Many of 
the Moghul retainers of Baki Cheghaniaiii were in Kahmerd 
along 'with these families. They privately, in concert with ; 
Sliliim Taghai, prepared to seize both Kiiosrou Shah and 
Ahmed Kasim, who, however, taking the alarm, lied away 
by tlie road which leads by the skirts of the valley of AJer, 
and took the route of Khorasan. The elTect of tiiis iinnness 
of the Moghuls having been to rid themselves of these 
enemies, the guard which was with the families being now 
freed from any danger from Khosroii Shah, left Ajer. By 
the time they reached Kahmerd, however, the Saghauclii 
clan ivere up in arms, seized the passes on the road, and 
plundered a number of the families, and of the lis and 
Uluses (or ivandering clans), w'ho had followed the fortunes 
of Baki Beg. The son of Kid Bayezid Turk,^ who was 
young, was made a prisoner by them. He came to Kabul ^ 
three or four years after. The families which had been • 
plundered and dispersed came on by ivay of the pass of 
Kipchak, the same by which I had come, and joined me 
in the kurCigh of Ama. 

Leaving this station, the second mareli brought us to 
Babur re- the aiilcng (or pasture grounds) of Chaiak, wiiere we 
solves to halted. Having held a consultation, in which the siege of 
KabS Kabul was determined on, we inarched foinvard. I, with 
the main body, halted between Haider Taki's garden and 
the tomb of Kui Bayezid, the cup-bearer. Jehangir Mirza, 
with the right wing, took his station at my great Charbagh.^ 
Nasir Mirza, with the left wing, took post in an aukng (or 
meadow) behind the tomb of Kutluk Kadem. I repeatedly 
sent persons to confer with Mukim ; they sometimes brought 

^ meadow 

^ [T. de C. has ‘ The son of Kid i Bayazid, Tizak '.] 

^ That is, the ground which Babur afterwards laid out as a grand 
garden or Char-bagh. [Kutluk kadam was alive at tins time and 
fought at Kaawaha in a, h. 933.] 
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back insincere excuses, sometimes conciliatory answers. 

But his real object, all the while, was to gain time ; for, 
when I took Sherkeh prisoner, he had dispatched expresses 
to his father and elder brother, and he now attempted to 
create delays, in hopes of getting succour from them. 

One day I ordered that the whole host, main body, right 
wing, and left, after arraying themselves in complete 
y armour, and clothing their horses in mail, should advance 
close up to the city, display their arms, and inflict a little 
chastisement on the town’s people, Jehangir Mirza, with 
the right wing, marched forward towards the Kuclieh 
bagh.^ As there was a river in front of the main body, 

I proceeded by the tomb of Kutliik kadem, and stationed 
myself on an eminence in front of a rising ground. The 
advanced body spread themselves out above Kutliik 
kadem’s bridge ; at that time, however, there was no 
bridge there. Our troops galloped insultingly close up 
to the Currier's - gate. The men who had advanced out of 
the town, being few in number, could not stand their 
ground, but took to fliglit, and sought shelter in the city, 

A number of the town's people of Kabul had gone out on 
the glacis of the citadel, on the side of an eminence, in order 
to witness the sight. As they fled, a great dust arose, and 
many of them were thrown down. Between the gate and 
the bridge, on a rising ground, and in the high road, pits 
had been dug, in which pointed stakes had been fixed, ^ and 
then the whole covered over with grass. Sultan Kuli 
Chanak, and several other cavaliers, fell into these pits 
as they pushed on at fidl speed. On the right wing, one 
or two cavaliers exchanged a few sabre blows with a part 
of the garrison who sallied out on the side of the Kucheh 
bagh, but soon returned, as they had no orders to engage. 

The men in the town were now greatly alarmed and MukTm sur- 
^ dejected, when Muldm, through some of the Begs, offered 
to submit, and agreed to surrender Kabul ; on which he 
Omit this clause, 

1 Suburb Garden. The Kiicheli bagh is still a garden about four 
miles from Kabul, on the north-west, and divided from it by a low 
kotal or pass. There is still a bridge on the way. 

“ Varwdzeh ekarmgerdn. 
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was iiitrodiicecl by the mediation of Baki Beg Chegbaiiiaiii, 
and tendered his allegiance. 1 did all that I could to dispel 
his apprehensions, and received liini with affability and 
kindness. It was arranged that he should next day march 
out with all his soldiers, adherents, effects, and property, 
and surrender the fort.ress. As the retainers of Khosrou 
Shah liad not, for a long period, been subjected to discipline, 
but, on the contrary, had indulged in ail kind of injustice 
and rapine, I appointed Jehaiigir iMirza, and Nasir Mirza, 
with some of the principal Begs, and my most trusty 
servants, a to guard the family of Mukini, as well as Mukim 
himself and his dependants, while they left Kabul with 
tlieir goods and property ; and I appointed Tibah ^ as his 
place of residence. Next morning the ^Mirzas and Begs 
who had gone to the gate, observing an uproar and mobbing 
of people, dispatched a man to inform me of the circum- 
stance ; adding, ‘ Until you come, we shall not be able to 
put a stop to the commotion.’ I mounted, and having 
repaired to the spot, allayed the tumult, but not until 
I had ordered three or four of the rioters to be shot with 
arrows, and one or tw^o to be cut to pieces. Mukim and his 
train then set out, and reached Tibali in quiet and safety. 

In the latter end of the month of the latter Rabia,^ by 
the blessing of Almighty God, I gained possession of 
Kabul and Ghazni, with the country and provinces depen- 
dent on them, without battle or contest. 

Description The country of Kabul is situate in the fourth climate, in 
andGhami. of the inhabited part of the world. On the east 

it has the Lamghanat,^ Pershawer, Hashnaghar,^ and some 
of the countries of Hind. On the west it has tiie moimtain 
districts, in which are situated Karnud and Ghur. This 
moimtainoiis tract is at present occupied and inhabited 

^ officers of the household. 


^ Tibah [or Tipa] is about three niiies south of Akserdi, and to the 
left of the road from that place to Kabul, 

About the beginning of October lo04. 

^ [According to P. de 0., Lainghandt denotes the district of which « 
Lamghan is the chief place.] 

* [i. e. Peshawar and Hashtnagar.] 
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by the Hazara and Nukderi tribes. On the north are the 
countries of Kunduz and Anderab, from which it is separated 
by the mountain of Hindu-kush. On the south are Fermul 
and Naghz/ and Bannu and Afghanistan.^ It is a narrow 
country, but stretching to a considerable extent. Its city of 
length is in the direction of east and west. It is surrounded Fiibul. 
on all sides by hills. The walls of the town extend up a hill. 

To the south-west of the town there is a small hill, which is 
called Siiah-Kabiii,^ from the circumstance of a King of 
Kabul’s having built a palace on its summit. This hill 
begins at the defile of Deveren,'^ and reaches ail the way 
to that of Deh- Yakub. It may be about a farsang^ in 
circumference. The skirts of this hill are entirely covered 

^ [OrNaghr.] 

Babur coniines the term Afghanistan to the countries inhabited 
by the Afghan tribes. These were chiefly the hill tracts to the south 
of the road from Kabul to Bcrshawer. Kabul, Ghazni, the low 
country of Lamghan, and in general all the plains and lower grounds, 
with the towns, were inhabited by Tajiks, or men of a different race; 
Forster, vol. ii, p. 79, describes Kabul ‘ as a walled tOAvn of about 
a mile and a half in circumference, and situated on the eastern side 
of a range of two miited hills, describing generally the figure of a semi- 
circle ’. ‘ Balausir [Balahisar],’ he adds (p. 80), ‘ the name of the 
Shah’s palace, where also the household servants, guards, and the 
slaves are lodged, stands on a rising ground in the eastern quarter 
of the city, and exhibits but a slender testimony of the dignity of its 
master.’ — ‘ Kabul stands near the foot of two conjoined bills, whose 
length has nearly an east and west direction. Towards the base of the 
eastern, stands, on a flat projection, a fortified palace, which was 
formerly the habitation of the governors of the city ; but it has been 
converted by Timur Shah into a state prison, where the brothers of 
this prince, and other branches of his family, are kept in confinement. 

Above this building is seen a small tower on a peak, whence the 
groimd rises to a considerable height, and is united by a neck of lower 
land to the other hill. From the peak a stone wall extends over the 
summit of the two hills, and is terminated at the bottom of the 
westernmost by an ordinary redoubt.* (pp. 83, 84.) 

® There is a hill south of Kabul, on which Kabul {Cain, the son of 
Adam), the founder of the city, is said to be buried ; but the only 
hill south-west is that where Babur himself is interred. It is now 
known by no name but that of Babur Badshali, and is the great 
holiday resort of the people pf the city. 

^ [The Gorge of Burin, through which the Kabul river flows, 
separates the ranges of rocky hills rising immediately westwards of 
the city of Kabul, known as Asa Mai and Takht i Shah. Eaverty’s 
Notes on Afghanistan, p. 689.] ® Nearly four miles. 
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gardens. . In tlie time' of my paternal uncle Ulugh 
Beg I\llrz.aj Weis Atketi-^- conducted a stream of water 
along tiie bottom of it ; and all the gardens about the hill 
are cultivated by means ■of this 'stream. Lower down the 
river there is a place called Kulklnehd in a retiree^ hidden 
situation, i^Iiich de'baiichery 'has gone on at that place. The 
verse of KhwaJ eh Hafiz may be parodied and applied to it — 

0 for the happy times, when, free and micoiitroii’d, 

We lived in Kulkineli with no very good fame. 

Southward from the town, and to the east of Shah- 
Kabul, there is a lake iieaiiy a farsaiig in eircuinference. 
Three springs of water issue from Shali-Kabui, and How 
towards the city ; two of theni are in the vicinity of 
Kuiklneii. One of these runs by the tomb of Khwajeh 
Shams, and the other by the Kaderngfili^ (place of tiie 
footsteps) of Khwajeh Khizer. Tiiese two places are tlie 
favourite resorts of tlie people of Kfibul. The third fountain 
is opposite to Khwajeh Abd-aLsaiiiad, and bears the name 
of Kiiwajeh Roushenai. There is a small ridge which runs 
out from the hill of Shah-Kabul, and is called Ukabeiii ; ^ 
and there Is besides another small hill, on which stands 
the citadel of Kabul. The fortified town lies on the north 
of the citadel. The citadel is of surprising height, and 
enjoys an excellent climate, overlooking the large lake, 
and the three aide tigs (or meadows) called Suth-sang, 
Sung-kurghdn, and Cfullak, which stretch below it. These 
aulengs present a very beautiful prospect when the plains 

^ Add Ids guardian 
^ at the- end of 


^ Or Gulklnali. [The Ayt n i akbari refers to tins jdace ' as a doliglit- 
ful spot in the neighbourhood of Pul i tmistfiih'.} 

^ This lake is now called Kheirabad. It is about tliree niiies round. 
* Th (2 spot on winch a Musulman saint lived, or on winch lie is 
supposed to have stood while he performed any celebrated act, 
becomes his kademgah, tho place of his footsteps, aud is visited and 
circumambulated by the jnous Mahommedan with great veneration. 

_ The liill called Ukabcin [two eagles] seems to be that now called 
Ashikan Arifan, which connects with Biibur Budshah. The Bfila 
Hissar, or citadel, is on the same ridge, farther east, and south-east 
of the town. 
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are green. In the spring/ the north wind blows incessantly ; 
they call it had e Parwdn (the pleasant breeze)/ In the 
north part of the citadel there are houses with windows, 
which enjoy a delightful atmosphere. Mulla Muhammed 
Talib Maaniai ^ composed the following distich in praise 
of the citadel of Kabul, under the character of Badia-ez- 
zeinan Mirza,^ : . 

(Pers’ictw)—- Brink wine in the citadel of Kabul, and send round the 
cup without stoj3ping ; 

For it is at once a mountain and a sea, a town and 
adesert. 

The people of Hindustan call every country beyond their 
own Khorasan, in the same manner as the Arabs term all 
except Arabia, Ajem. On the road between Hindustan 
and Khorasan, there are tw^o gi'eat marts : the one Kabul, 
the other Kandahar. Caravans, from Ferghana, Turkestan, 
Samarkand, Balkh, Bokhara, Hissar, and Badakhshan, 
all resort to Kabul ; while those from Khorasan repair to 
Kandahar. This country lies between Plindustan and its trade. 
Khorasan. It is an excellent and profitable market for 
commodities. Were the merchants to carry their goods as 
far as Khita or Rum,^ they would scarcely get the same 
profit on them. Every year, seven, eight, or ten thousand 
horses arrive in Kabul. From Hindustan, every year, 
fifteen or twenty thousand pieces of cloth are brought by 
caravans. The "commodities of Hindustan are slaves, 
white clothes, sugar-candy, refined and common sugar, 
drugs, and spices. There are many merchants that are 
not satisfied with getting thirty or forty for ten.^ The 
^ summer, 

The caravans of India, consisting of 10, 15, or 20,000 persons, 

Tjring with them slaves, 


^ Or rather the breeze of Parwan, from the pass of that name which 
lies north from Kabul. [Parwandareli.] 

“ [The riddle maker,] 

^ [Badf uzzaman = the Marvel of the Age, and the meaning seems 
to be that Kabul, like Badruzzamaii Mirza, was the Wonder of the 
World.] 

^ Khita is Northern China, and its dependent provinces. Rum is 
Turkey, particularly the provinces about Trebizond. 

^ Three or four hundred per cent. 
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|>Todiietioiis of Khorasan, RuiHj Irak, and -Chiiid may all 
be found in Kabul, wliieli is the %^ery einporiuni of Hin- 
0^ diisifiii* Its warm and cold districts arc close by each 
other. From Kabul you may in a single day go to a place 
where snow never fails, and in the space of tw'o astronomical 
hourSj you may reacii a spot where snow lies always, 
except now and then when the summer happens to be 
]>eculiarly hot* In the districts dependent on Kabul, ;* 
there Is great abundance of the fruits both of hot and 
cold climates, and they are found in its immediate vicinity. 

The fruits of the cold districts in Kabul are grapes, pome- 
granates, apricots, peaches, pears, apples, quinces, jujubes,- 
damsons, almonds, and wainuts ; all of which are found in 
great abundance. I caused the sour-cherry -tree ^ to be 
brought here and planted ; it produced excellent fruit, 
and continues thriving. The fruits it possesses peculiar 
to a warm climate arc the orange, citron, the amlUk,^ 
and sugar-cane, which are brought from the Lamghanat. 

I caused the sugar-cane to be brougiit, and planted it here. 
They bring the jilghUzek ^ from Nijrau. They have 
numbers of bee-hives, but honey is brought only from the 
hill-country on the west. 2- The rawash^ of Kabul is of 
excellent quality; its quinces and damask plums are 

^ Honey comes in great quantities from the hilly tracts situated 
at the extreme limits of the Province of Kabul, where bees are kept. 

But none comes from the mountains of Ghazni. 

^ Chin is China. 

“ [The Zizyphmjnj'uba or Indian Ber. The fruit, which resembles 
the crab-apple in havour, is about the size of a gooseberry. Watts’s 
DicLfji. Z, 247.] 

® [Alu balu (Prumis cerusus), Watts’s JJictiouanj o/ Mconmiic 
Products of India^ p. P. 1303. The Bhah alu is the common sweet 
cherry.] ^ « [Biosp-^rus lotus.] 

^ The jilghuzek is the seed of a kind of pine, the cones of which 
are as big as a man’s two fists. [This is the edible pine {Pinus gerar- 
dlana), the seeds of which are largely exported from Afghanistan to 
India, where they are much appreciated for food. Each cone is said 
to contain 100 seeds. The oil extracted from the seeds is also highly 
esteemed for medical purposes. Watts’s JDicL, p, P. 753.] 

** The r awash [or rawmid = rhubarb] is described as a root something 
like beet-root, but much larger — white and red in colour, with largo 
leaves, that rise little from the ground. It has a pleasant mixture 
of sweet and acid. [The rawdsh or mwand is the Rhubarb Wteum 
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excellent, as i^vell as its hadrengs?^ There is a species of 
grape which they call the water-grape, that is very 
delicious ; its wines are strong and intoxicating. That 
produced on the skirt of the mountain of Khwajeh Khan- 
Said is celebrated for its potency, though I describe it 
only from what I have heard ; 

The drinker knows the flavour of the wine ; how should the sober 
' :knowit'? , 

Kabul is not fertile in grain ; a return of four or five to 
one is reckoned favourable. The melons too are not good, 
but those raised from seed brought from Ithorasan are 
tolerable. The climate is extremely delightful, and in 
this respect there is no such place in the known world. 

In the nights of summer you cannot sleep without a postin 
(or lambskin cloak). Though the snow falls very deep 
in the winter, yet the cold is never excessively intense. 
Samarkand and Tabriz are celebrated for their fine climate, 
but the cold there is extreme beyond measure. 

In the neighbourhood of Kabul there are four fine ThefT?i- 
aulengs or meadows. On the north-east is the auleng of 
Sung-Kurghan, at the distance of about two kos. It is a 
fine plain, and the grass agrees well with horses ; there are 
few mosquitoes in it. To the north-west lies the auleng of 
Ghalak, about one kos from Kabul. It is extensive ; but 
in the summer the mosquitoes greatly annoy the horses. 

On the west is the auleng of Deveren,^ which consists 
properly of two plains, the one the atileng of Tibah, the 
other that of Kfish-nader, which would make the aulengs 

emodi), a species that grows wild in Central Asia and the Himalayas, 
and is said to be the chief source of the Rhubarb of commerce. 

Watts’s p. R. 215.] 

^ The hddreng is a large green fruit, in shape somewhat like a citron. 

The name is also applied to a large sort of cucumber. [According 
to Vuller’s Persian Lexicon (Bonn, 1855), the term hadrang is applied 
to (i) a species of cucumber, and (2) a Idnd of citron (turunj), which 
woifld appear to be the meaning here.] 

^ [The defile of Burin leads to the ^^lang or jalgah of Burin, about 
three-quarters of a mile from which is situated Babur’s tomb. The 
7iJang of Burin is now Imown as the Plain of the Pour Villages 
{Maiddn i cJmlidrdih). This extensive plain, which is densely culti- 
vated, is surrounded by mountains on all sides, and the view over it 
is unequalled for beauty. Raverty’s Notes on Afghanistan^ p. 689.] 
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of Kabul five In iiumber. ' Eaeit of tliese two milengs lies 
about a farsang from Kabul. but of small extent, 

they afford excellent pasture for liorses, and are not 
pestered with. ^mats. There is not in all Kfibni any auleng 
equal to these. The- auleng of Siuh-Saiig lies on the east 
of KubuL Between this last auleng and the Currier"s-gate 
stands the tomb of Kfitliik kadem. Tins auleng being 
nnieli infested with mosquitoes in the hot weather, is ' 
not in such high estimation as the others. Adjoining to ''i- 
tliis last valley is that' of Kamri, By this computation it 
appears that there are six aulengs about Kribul, but we 
hear only of tlie four aulengs. 

The country of Kabul is very strong, and of difficult 
access, %vhether to foreigners or enemies. Between Balkh, 
Kunduz, and Badaklishan on the one side, and Kabul on 
the other, is interposed the mountain of Hindii-kfish, the 
passes over which are seven in number. Tliree of these 
are by PenjhTr ; ^ the uppermost - of which is Khawak ; ^ 
louver down is that of Till ; ^ and still lower that of Baza- 
rak. Of these three passes, the best is that of Tul, ^ 
but the way is somewhat longer, wlience it probably got 
its name of ITd (or the long). The most direct pass is that 
of Bazarak. Both of these passes lead over to Sirab.^ 

As the pass of Bazarak terminates at a village named 
Parendi, the people of Sarah call it the pass of Parendi. 
Another route is that of Parwan. Between Paiwan and 
the high mountain there are seven minor passes, which 
^ main pass 

How PenjsMr. . 

“ In this enumeration Biibur begins from the east. 

^ There is a pass over the Hindu -ktish range, at the head of the 
valley of Penjshir, which is called the Kiirindah Pass. 

* Bazarak must be the straight road from »Seifribad to Chfir- 
maghzar. The Parwan route is that by Parwan to diarmaghzar, 
which j>asses between Seifabacl and the head of the valley of Hauleh 
(inhng. Yangi-yiili is that by Dushakh direct upon Khinjan. The 
Kipchak route runs up the valley of Ghiirbend, and then over the 
mountains to the junction of the two rivers at Kila Beiza. The 
8hibertu Pass is by Shiben There seems to have been a direct road 
from that to Mader in dry weather ; but in wet, people went round 
by Bamian, Saighan, and the pass of Dandan-sliikan. 

USariab.] 
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they call Ilaft-bacheh (the Seven Younglings). As you 
come from the Andcrab side, two roads unite below the 
main pass, and lead down on Parwan by way of the Seven 
Younglings. This is a very difficult road. There are 
besides three roads in Ghurbend. That which is nearest 
to Parwan is the pass of Yangi-yuli (the new road), which 
descends by Walian and Khinjan. Another route is that 
of Kipchak, which leads by the junction of the rivers of 
Surkhab and Anderab. This is a good pass. i\nother 
route is by the pass of Shibertu. During the summer, 
when the waters are up, you can go by this pass only by 
taking the route of Bamiaii and Sikan ; ^ but in the winter 
season, they travel by w^ay of Abdareh. In winter, all the 
roads are shut up for four or five months, except this 
alone ; ^ such as then proceed to Shibertu through this 
pass, travel by way of Abdareh. In the season of spring,^ 
when the waters are in hood, it is as difficult to pass these 
roads as in winter ; for it is impossible to cross the water- 
courses, on account of the flooding of the torrents, so tliat 
the road by tlie water-courses is not passable ; and as for 
passing along the mountains, the mountain track is so 
difficult, that it is only for three or four months in autumn, 
when the snow and the waters decrease, that it is practicable. 

The Kafir robbers also issue from the mountains and 
narrow paths, and infest this passage. 

The road from Kliorasan leads way of Kandahar. It is 
a straight level road, and does not go through any hill-passes. 

From Hindustan there are four roads which lead up to The Passes 
Kabul. One of these is by way of the Lamghanat,^ and kKha- 
comes by the hill of Kheiber, in which there is one short 
hi 11 -pass. Another road leads by Bangash ; a third by 
Naghz,'^ and the fourth by FcrmiiL^ In all of these roads 

^ leading out of 

except that across the Shibertu Pass ; 

^ summer, 


^ Or Beigliiin. 

^ Tlie Lamghan road is the great road from Kabul to Peshawar. 

^ [Kaghz, according to Raverty {NofeSf pp. 68 and 318), is Baghzan, 
the chief place in Iri-ab, .35 miles SSW. of Kabul,] 

^ [Fermul is the district of Urghun.] 
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tliere are passes of more or less Those who eorae 

by them cross the river Sind at three different plaeesd 
Those who go by the; Nilab passage,- take the road of 
Lamghanat. In the winter season, however, they cross the 
river Sind, the river of Sawud, and the river of Kabul, 
above the conflux of this last river with the Sind. In most 
of the expeditions which I made into HimlnsUln, I forded 
these rivers in this way ; but the last time, when I Invaded 
that country, defeated Sultan Ibrahim and conquered 
Hindustan, I crossed at the Nilab passage in ])oats. Except 
at the place that has been mentioned, the river Sind can 
nowhere be passed unless in boats. TIiosc again wlio 
cross at. Dlnkufc^ take the Bangasli road ; while those who 
cross at Choiipareh take the road of PermCil, if proceeding 
to Ghazni, and the road of the daslit or plains if they are 
going to Kandahar. 

In the country of Kabul tliere are many and various 
tribes. Its valleys and plains |..re inhabited by Turks, 
Aimaks, and x4rabs. In the city and the greater part of 
the villages, the population consists of Tajiks.^> Many 
other of the villages and districts are occupied by Pashais, 
Paraehis, Tajiks, Berelds, and Afghans. In the hill-country 
to the west, reside the Hazaras and Nukderis. Among the 
Hazara and Niikderi tribes, there are some who speak the 
Moghul language. In the hill-eountry to the north-east 
^ comparatirely low. ^ ?5arts. 


' [i.e. ferries (P. de 0.).] 

“ Nilab stands somewhat lower down the Sind than Attok. The 
present Nilab is about fifteen miles below Attok. I may remark, 
that I have not been able to discover any Indian authority previous 
to the time of Abulfazl for the Sind being called Nilab, though it would 
help to explain an ancient geogriiphioal difiiculty. 

[Erskino in a subsequent note expressed the opinion that Dlnkot 
was situated near Kalabagh, though it is marked on Major RennelFs 
map as lying much lower down the Indus on the en-st banlc. FermCil ^ 
was a district of which XJrghun is the chief town.] 

The road from Choupareh to Fermul was probably the direct 
road through Kaneguram to Urghun. The road of the daskt or plain 
was no doubt that through Daman, the flat part of which Babur 
always calls DashL [Chauparah is marked on B ennel Bs map as a town 
and district lying infthe fork formed by the rivers Indus and Sohan, 
due south of Dinkot.] 
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lies Kaferistan, such as Kattor^ and Gebrek. To the 
sotith is Afghanistan. There are eleven or twelve different 
languages spoken in Kabul : Arabic, Persian, Turki, Mo- 
glmli, Hindi, Afghani, Pashai, Parachi, Geberi, Bereki, and 
Lamghani.2 It is dubious whether so many distinct races, 
and different languages, could be found in any other country. 

The country of Kabul is divided into fourteen Tumans. 
In Samarkand, Bokhara, and those quarters, the smaller 
districts into which a country is divided are called Tuman : 
in Andejan, Kashghar, and the neighbouring countries 
they get the name of Urchin, and in Hindustan they call 
them Perganah. Although Bajour, Sawad, Pershawer, and 
Hashnaghar ^ originally belonged to Kabul ; yet at the 
present date some of these districts have been desolated, 
and others of them entireljr occupied by the tribes of 
xAfghans, so that they can no longer be properly regarded 
as provinces.^ 

On the east lies the Lamghanat,^ which comprehends five 
Tumans and two Buluks.® The largest of the Tumans of 

are no longer the seat of any government. 


^ Kattor [which roughly corresponds to the modern Chitrai] is 
a place of note in Kaferistan. Gebrek also lies in the Kafer country. 

- [I am indebted to the kindness of Sir George Grierson for the 
following note : 

Pashai and Laghmani are Pisachah languages, in fact Laghmani is 
Pashai, the difference, if any, being one of dialect. Prachi is the 
general name given to the languages of East India by those living 
in the west. As a specific language it often denotes the tongue of 
Oudh (Purbi), and might have got to Kabul through the Purbyas, 
who were and arc great travellers. Geberi or Gabri is the language 
of the Parsees of Yezd and Kirman. It is* a very interesting dialect 
of Persian (see Qrimdriss der iranischen Philologie, vol. i (2, p. 381). 
Bereki or Baraki is the language generally known as Urmuri, though 
by its speakers it is called Bragistah. It is spoken by a tribe living 
mainly at Kaniguram in Waziristan, and gets its name of Baraki 
?rom Barak in the Logar Valley, where some of them lived. Urmuri 
.s a curious linguistic island, and presents an interesting ethnological 
problem, as it is an Eranian language having no connexion whatever 
“vith Pushtu or Baluchi, being most nearly allied to Kurdish.] 

® [Peshawar and Hashtnagar.] 

^ A singular proof of the imperfect state in which the geography of 
hose countries long remained is, that Petis de la Croix place Lamghan 
n Kashmir , — EisL de Timur Bee, voL ii, p. 18. ® [Sub-districts.] 
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Lanigan is Nangenhir,^ which, in many histories, is written 
Kagarhur. The rcsideiiee of the Darogha, or eommandaitt 
of this district, is Adlnapiir. Xangeiihar lies to tlie‘e“ast of 
Kabul, tliirteen farsangs of very diflieiilt mad. In tliree or 
four places there are some very short kotak or steep hill- 
passes, and in two or three places there are narrows or 
straits. The Khirilchi and other robber Afghan tribes infest 
this road with their depredations.^ There was no population » 
along this road till I settled Karatu below tiie Kuruk-sa!,^ 
wliieli rendered the . road safe. The Garinsii (or region of 
warm temperature) Is divided from the SardsTI (or region of 
cold temperature) only by the steep pass of Badam- 
eliashmeh.2 Snow falls on the Kfibul side of tliis pass, but 
not on the Kiiruk-sai and Lamghanat side. Tlie moment 
you descend this hill-pass, you see quite auotlier world. Its 
timber is different, its grains ^ are of another sort, its animals 
of a different species, and the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants are of a different kind. Xangeniiar has nine 
streams.^ Its rice and wheat are excellent . Oranges, citrons, 
and pomegranates are very abundant, and of good quality. 
Opposite to the fort of Adinapur,^ to the south, on a rising 

^ infested this tract as long as it was unpopulated. 

h plants 



^ Nangenhar lies along the Kabul river on the south. [According 
to Raverty {Notes, p. 49), Nangrahar is a corruption of Xikanhar 
(or good streams), and was in former times also called Jui Siiahl 
It consisted of nine separate valleys, and extended from Bhati Kot 
on the east to the Surkhab Kotal on the west, and from the mountain 
of Barunthah on the Kabul river on the north to Kaja on the 
south.] 

® The dry water channel. — Leyden, Perhaps the Park river. 

® i.e. Almond-spring* The Pass of Badam-chashmeh lies south of 
the Kabul river, between Little Kabul and Barilc-ab. 

^ Whence it is said to derive its name, which in Afghani means 
nine streams. 

® The fort of Adinapur is to the south of the Kabul river, 
[‘The town of Adinapur was the ancient seat of government in 
Kingrahar, but as it was situated in broken, mieven ground, and- 
distant from the river Kabul, a new town was founded half a kos 
to the north of the old one, adjoining the river, which was named 
Jelalabad after the Emperor Jalaliiddin Muhammed Akbar, its 
founder ’ (Raverty ’s Notes, p, 49).] 
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ground, I formed a charbagh (or great garden), in the year 
nine hundred and fourteen.^ It is called Bagh e wafa (the 
Garden of Fidelity). It overlooks the river, which flows 
between the fort and the palace.^ In the year in which 
I defeated Behar Khan and conquered Lahore and Dipalpur, a. h. 930. 
I brought plantains and planted them here. They grew 
and thrived. The year before I had also planted the sugar- 
cane in it, which throve remarkably well. I sent some of 
them to Badakhshan and Bokhara. It is on an elevated 
site, enjoys running water, and the climate in the winter 
season is temperate. In the garden there is a small hillock, 
from which a stream of water, sufficient to drive a mill, 
incessantly flows into the garden below. The fourfold 
field-plot 2 of this garden is situated on this eminence. On 
the south-west part of this garden is a reservoir of water 
ten gaz square, which is wholly planted round with orange 
trees ; there are likewise pomegranates. All around the 
piece of water the ground is quite covered with clover. 

This spot is the very eye of the beauty of the garden. At 
the time when the orange becomes yellow, the prospect is 
delightful. Indeed the garden is charmingly laid out. To 
the south of this garden lies the Koh-e-sefid (the White 
Mountain) of Nangenhar, wffiich separates Bangash from 
Nangenhar. There is no road by which one can pass it on 
horseback. Nine streams descend from this mountain. 

The snow on its summit never diminishes, whence probably 
comes the name of Koh-e-sefid ® (the Wliite Mountain). No 
snow ever falls in the dales at its foot . Between the mountain 
and the garden there may be as much interval as would 
serve a party to encamp on.^ On the skirts of this hill there 
are many airy and beautiful situations. The water which 
descends from it is naturally so cold, that it does not require 

^ Add It produces an abundance of oranges, citrons, and pome- 
granates. 

^ The distance between the mountain and the garden is half 
a day’s journey. 

^ About A.I). 1508. 

2 It is usual for the Persians to divide their gardens into four 
plots by two roads which cross each other. 

® The Koh-e-sefid is a remarkable position in the geography of 
Afghanistan. It is seen from Peshawer. 

Q 2 
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lee to cool it. On the south of the fort of Adlnapiir is 
the Snrkli-Tud^ (the Hed Hiwiet). The fort is situated on 
an eminence, which, towards tlie river, is forty or fifty gaz 
in perpend Iciilar height. On the north there is a detached 
mass of mountain. The fortress is very strong. This last 
mountain forms the division fjetween Nangenhrir and the 
LaTOghrinat, Whenever it snows at Kabul, tiie snow falls 
also on the top of this mountain, by which means the people 
of the Larngiitmat can tell, from tlie appearance of its top, 
when it snows at Kabul. In travelling from Kaluil to 
Lamghan,“ tliere is oneimd by which, afler passing Kiiriik- 
sai, you proceed through the steep pass of Dfbri, and 
reaeii the liarnghanat by way of Biilan/^ Tliere is another 
road,^ by which, crossing Kiiriik-sai lower down than 
Karabfik, and passing the river Baran'^ at Uliik-Nur.s and 
thence proceeding by tlie hill -pass of Badij,® you come 
<io%vn upon Lamgliaii, If one travel by tlie road of Xijraii 
he passes on by Bedrau, and, proceeding by Karabankerik,^' 
falls into the hill-pass of BadiJ, Though Nangenhar be 

^ after crossing the Baran river at Bfilan. 

^ Haranalgerik, 


^ The Surkh-rud rises in the Sefid Koh, and runs into the Kabul 
river between Jagdaiak and Gandamak. 

^ A friend to whose observations on Babur’s geography of Afghan- 
istan I have been much indebted, remarks, * The change of names 
here is astonishing. I know many routes in Lamgban, one in par- 
ticular, by the ivay of Nijraii here referred to, and yet I cannot 
discover one of those here mentioned, unless the kotal of 

Badij he allowed any resemblance to Eadpash (by clianging the 
diacritical |ioints). Badpash is a steej) kotal^ half a day’s Journey 
to the north of Undroor on the Kabul river, and about 10 or 18 
miles west of Turgurree, where the streams of Alingar and x4Hsheng 
join.’ 

In this route they proceed by the north side of the Kabul or 
Baran river. 

* Rain river. — Leyden, [The Baran river, or Ah i Baran, as it is 
also called, is a tributary of the Lohgar, which with several other 
streams unite to form the Kabul river. The name Baran is often 
applied to the united streams until after tlieir junction with the 
Surkh-rod above Gandamak. Baverty’s Noies^ X>. 101,] 

^ Uiuk-Nur, — The Great Light. — Leyden. [Or the Great Bock] 

® [According to Raverty this is a corruption for Bddfaj, or Windy 
Pass.] 
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spoken of as one of the five Tumaiis of Lamglian,^ yet there 
are only three Tunians which properly bear the name of 
Lamghan. 

The first of these three is the Tiiman of Alisheng,® which, Tmnan of 
on the north, consists of rugged snowy hills that join the *^islieng. 
mountain of Hindu-kush. That mountainous country is 
entirely in Kaferistan, The part of Kaferistto nearest to 
Alisheng is Mil ; and the river of Alisheng comes down 
from Mil.^ The tomb of the holy Lam, the father of Nuh,^ 
is in the Tuman of Alisheng. In some histories, the holy 
Lam is denominated Lamek and Lamekan. The people of 
that country have a general practice of changing the letter 
Kcif into Ghain, and it seems very probable that the name 
Lamghan originated from that circumstance. 

The second Tuman is Alingar, The part of Kaferistan Alingar. 
that is nearest to Alingar is Gawar, and the river of Alingar 
comes down from Gawar. These two rivers, ^ after passing 
through Alisheng and Alingar, unite with each other, and 
afterwards fall into the river Baran,® below the third Tuman, 
which is called Mandrawar. 

Of the two Buluks which have been mentioned, one is Dareh-Nur 
Dareh-Nur^ (the Valley of Light), which is an uncommonly 
line tract. The fort is situated at the entrance of the valley, 
on the projecting point of a mountain, and washed by a river 
on both of its sides. The grounds are chiefly laid out in 
rice-fields, and can be passed only by the high road. It has the 
orange, the citron, and the fruits of a warm climate. It has 
likewise a few date trees. The banks of the river, which 
flows on the two sides of the fort, are quite covered with 
trees ; the most abundant of which is the choh-amluk, 

^ Laiughan is now always called Laghman. 

® The two streams which form the glens of Alisheng and Alingar, 
coming from the noith, unite above Mandrawar, and fall into the 
Kabul river below that place. [A full account of the valleys of 
Lamghan, Nijrau, Alisheng, Alingar, Wala Sa’u (Alali sai), and 
Mandrawar is given in Raverty’s Notes, pp. 100-4.] 

^ Now called Kila i Akheri. 

^ i.e. Lamech, the father of Noah. 

^ [i.e. the Alisheng and Alingar rivers.] 

^ The Baran and Kabul rivers unite above this junction. 

• [There is a description of this valley in Raverty’s Notes, pp. 108 
and 135. It lies on the Kashkar, or Chitral river.] 
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which the Turks generally name liarm^emfisk,'^ Tills fruit 
is very abundant In the Dareli-Nur, but is found nowhere 
else. It has also grapes, all of wdtieh they grow upon trees." 

The -wine of Darch-Xur is famous over ail the. Laiughanat. 

It is of two kinds, wiiieh they term areh-imhi (the stone-saw), 
and siikfui-tashi (the stone file). The stone-saw is of a yellow- 
ish colour ; the stone-fiie, of a fine red. The stonc-saw, 
lunvever, is the better wune of the two, though neither of , 
them equals their reputation. Higher up, at the head of 
tiie glens, in this mountain, there arc some apes to be met 
with. Apes are found lower down towards Hindustan, but 
none higher up than this hill. The inhabitants used formerly 
to keep hogs,^ but in my time tliey have renounced the 
jiractice. 

Kimer and Xurgil form another Tiiman, %viilch lies out 
of the way, and at some distance from Lamgimn. It is situ- 
ated in the midst of Kaferistan, wliicli forms its boundary. 
Although it is equal in extent to the otiier Tuniaiis, yet, from 
this circumstance, it yields less revenue, and the inhabitants 
pay less. The river of Cheghanscrai/^ after passing through ^ 
Kaferistan from the north-east, and dividing this country, 
unites with the river Baran, in the Buliik of Kameh, and 

^ It is very singular that the Amlfik should now be called in 
Laghmiin, Karamush, which is evidently mentioned here as a con- 
trast to the Xaghmani name. [The Amiuk {Diospi/rus Lotus), 
according to Watts {Diet. Ecommo Products of India), is a fruit, 
which is sweetish when ripe, and is eaten by Afghan and other 
tribes. It is supposed by some to be one of the fruits eaten by the 
LotophagL] 

® On this passage Captain John Briggs, of the Madras Establish- 
ment, who is well versed in oriental usages, remarks, ' Babur means 
in this place, I imagine, that the vines are not standards, but allowed 
to creep and spread. Standing vines are, however, very common 
in Persia. Tiie plant is kept about three feet only in height, by 
lopping, and it is found to be a much more productive plan, though ^ 
it sooner exhausts the soil’ ' 

® This x~>ractice Babur viewed with disgust, the hog being an 
impure animal in the Muhammedan law. 

^ This is the river which rises at Pushtekhar, near the Pamir, 
and which is called by Mr. Elphinstone the Kashkar, or Kameh 
river. [The Cheghanserm (white caravanserai) river is a tributary 
of the Kashkar, or Chitral river. This valley is described in Eaverty’s 
Notes, p. 107,] 
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then passes onward to the east. Nurgil^ lies on the west, 

and Kuner on the east of this river . Amir Syed Ali Hamadani 

departed this life in a spot one farsang higher up than Kuner 

His disciples carried him hence to Khutian. A mausoleum 

is erected on the place where he died. In the year 920, a, d. 1514. 

when 1 came and took Cheghanserai, I circumambulated 

his tomb *^ ; the orange, citron, and karenj ^ abound there. 

They get a strong and heady wine from Kaferistan. Th® 
inhabitants relate a strange circumstance, which appears 
to be impossible, but which is, however, constantly told. 

The lower part of this Tuman is called Milteh-Kandi, below 
which the country belongs to the Dareh-Nur and Ater.^ 

Higher up than this Milteh-Kandi, in the whole of this hill 
country, comprehending Kuner, Nurgil, Bajour, Sawad, and 
all that neighbourhood, it is the custom, when a woman dies, 
to place her on a bier, which they lift up by the four sides. 

If the woman has lived virtuously, she shakes the bearers 
to such a degree, that, even when they are upon their guard, 
and attempting to prevent it, the corpse falls from the bier. 

If, however, she has done anything amiss, no motion takes 
place. It is not solely from the people of this place that I 
have had information of the practice, but the men of 
Bajour, Sawad, and the whole of the hill-country, agree in 
their accounts. Haider Ali Bajouri, who was Sultan of 
Bajour, and who governed that country with much justice, 
when his mother died, neither made lamentation, nor 
expressed sorrow, nor arrayed himself in black, but only 
said, ‘ Go and place her on the bier ; if she does not move, 

I will burn her.’ ® They placed her on the bier, and the corpse 
had the desired motion. On hearing this he put on black, 
and gave vent to his sorrow. 

coming here on a journey died a shaft kos (two miles) above 
Iviinar. 

^ Nurgil lies in the hills west of Kuner. 

“ It is usual for j^ious Muhammedans to circumambulate the tomb 
of a saint or holy man seven times, as a mark of veneration. [The 
saint died at Pakhli on his return to Persia from Kashmir in a. d. 

1384 (Beale).] 

[The karenj is the coreander seed {OoTiafidrum sativum), which 
the Persians mix with their bread.] 

Ater is five or six kos north of Jalalabad. 

^ That is, treat the corpse as that of an infidel. 
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xbiother Bulukis Chegliaaserai, which coutains one villase 
any, and is oflimitod extent, lying in the verj^ jaws or 
entrance ol Kaferistan. As its inhabitants, though Musul- 
mans, are mingled with the Kafers, they live according to 
„ of that race. The large river, known by^the 

name of thcRiyer ofCheghanserai, comes from the north-east 
of Uieghanserai, behind Bajour. Another smaller stream » 
coming from the west, after flowing down through the 
nudst of Pich, a district of Kaferistan, falls into itt The 
wme ot Cheglumserai is strong and yellowish ; but bears no 
sor t of comparison with that of the Dareh-NQr. In Che<xhan- 
serai there are neither grapes nor %-ineyards ; but tliev brine 

T Kaferistan and Kaferistaii 

icli. Wlien I took Ohcghanscrai, the Kafers of Pich came 

It ^ prevalent is the use of wine among 

them that cwry Ivafcr has a khig, or leathern bottle of wine 
about his neck ; they drink wine instead of water 
_Kameh,Hhough not a distinct district, but under Xangen- 
bar, yet gets the name of a Buluk. 

north-east from 

Kabul m the nill-country. Behind it, in the hill-country, all 
the mhabitants arc Kafers, and the countrj^ is Kaferistan, 
It IS a sort of sequestered corner. Grapes and fruits arc 
xtiemely abundant in this district ; and it produces a great 
quantity of wmc, but in making they boil it. In the %vinter 

%wne-bibbcrs, never pray, fear neitlicrGod nor man, and are 
heathenish in their usages. In the hills of this district thev 
have the pine, the jilgazch,== tiie oak, and the mastic tree‘o 
ni abundance. The fir, pine, and oak trees grow beneatli 
Kqrau, but are not met with higher up ; they are among 
the trees of Hindustan. The people of this hill-countrv burn 

^ Thta • , . - 



with that;of KaMr'' ’•“■er, at its innetion 

whif.h*h already been remarked, is a Idnd of pine 
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the fir instead of lamps ; it gives light, and burns like 
a candle. It has a very singular appearance. In the 
mountain districts of Nijrau, the flying-fox^ is found. It is 
an animal larger than a squirrel, with a kind of leathern 
web stretching between its fore and hind feet, like a bat’s 
wing. They frequently brought them to me. It is said that 
they can fly a bowshot from a higher tree to a lower one. I 
myself have never seen them fly, but have let one go beside 
a tree, which it quickly clung to and ascended ; and, when 
driven away, expanded its wings like a bird, and came to 
.the ground without injury. In these mountains is found 
the bird lUklieh,^ which is also termed the bukalamun, or 
Chameleon-bird, and which has, between its head and its 
tail, five or six different colours. It has a brilliant cliangeable 
colour, like the neck of a dove, and is larger than the beautiful 
partridge, named Mhk-i-dari, It is probable that this 
bird is that which in Hindustan passes for the kihk-i-dari. 

The people of the country relate a singular circumstance 
concerning it. In the winter season these birds come down 
to the skirts of the hills ; and if in their flight they happen 
to pass over a vineyard, they are no longer able to fly, and 
are caught.® In Nijrau there is also a species of rat, which 
is named the musk-rat, and has scent of musk, but I have 
not seen it.^ 

Penjhir ® is another Tuman. It lies upon the road, and Pcnjto, 

^ [{Pteromys pekmrista) the flying squirrel, which is so common 
ill the Hazara district of the N.W. Frontier.] 

“ The hill chikdr. [More probably the Manal pheasant {Lopho- 
fhoYus 'hnpeyanus). The kibic i clan is the snow-cock {Tetragall'iis 
caspiiis), which is allied to the T. hvmalayensis, or ramchiJcor of 
Kashmir.] 

^ A similar story is told of some fields near Whitby : ‘ These 
wild geese, which in the winter fly in great flocks to the lakes and 
rivers unfrozen in the southern parts, to the great amazement of 
every one, fall suddenly down upon the ground, when they are in 
their flight over certain neighbouring fields thereabouts ; a relation 
I should not have made, if I had not received it from several credible 
men."' — See Notes to p. xlvi. 

Are we entitled to infer from this, that the musk-rat was not 
so common in Hindustan in tlie age of Babur as it has since become ? 

Babur was not a careless observer. 

Penjhir, now always called Pan j shir, lies oh the upper part of 
the Pan j shir river, above Parwan, nearly north of Kabul. 
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_^urbend Hea north-west of Kabul ; its riv'or runs into the 
The Arab’s eiuMmpmetU, and the iSheikh's plain. 


Ghiirfjuiiti. 


..S in the mnnediate wcinity of Knleristan. The thoroughfare 
uiul inroads ol the robbersof Kaleristaa are through Penil* 

In consequence of their vicinity to the Kafe-rs, tlie inhabitants 
of this district are happy to pay tiieii. a fixed contribution 
Since I hist invaded Hindustan, and subdued it the Kafers 
iuu iMicsceiided into Penjliir, and returned, after slayin- a 
giea t number of people, and connnitl ing extensive ra vaoes. 

lliere is another Tunian, named GJiurbend.i In Ihis 
country they call a steep hiil-pass laid ; and as they cross 
over to Ghur by this pass, the district, from that circum- 
stance, has acquired the name of Ghurhend. The Hazaras 
iuive got possession of the lops of its valleys. It contains 
a few villages, but yields little reienue. It is said, that on 
the mountains of Ghurbend tlierc are mines of silver and 
of lapis-iazuli. On the skirts of the hills there arc some 
districts ; in the upper part are Miteli, Kaeheh, and Parwan • 
and lower down are twelve or thirteen villages. .411 of them 
abound m fruits, and their wines come from this tract ; the 
strongest wine comes from Khwajeli Khan-Said. As ail 
these villages lie on the skirts of the mountain, or on the 
mountain itself, although they pay sometliing as revenue, " 
yet they are not regularly rated in the revenue rolls. Lower 
down than tliese villages, along the skirts of tlie mountains, 
and between them and the river Baran, lie two detached 
spots of level ground ; the one called the Kurrah-e-Tazian 
the other the Dashl-e-Sheikh.^ In the warm season they 
are covered with the chekm-tnleh grass in a very beautiful 
manner,® and the Aimaks and Turks resort to them. In the 
skirts of these mountains the ground is richly diversified by 
various kinds of tulips. I once directed tlicin to be eouiileii, 
and they brought in thirty-two or tliirty-three diflereut 
sorts of tulips. There is one species which has a scent in 
some degree like the rose, and which I. termed lukh-gulbai - 

S ««Iy in the ^ 

dasht-eSheikh (the Sheifdi\s plain), in a small spot of 

^ in abundance, 
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ground, and nowhere else. In the skirts of the same hills, 
below Parwan, is produced the Meh-sad barg^ (or hundred- 
leaved tulip), which is likewise found only in one narrow 
spot of ground, as we emerge from the straits of Ghurbend, 
Between these two plains there is a small hill, on which there 
is a line of sandy ground, reaching from the top to the bottom 
of the hill. They called it Khwajeh reg i rawan.^ They say 
that in the summer season the sound of drums and nagarets 
issues from this sand. 

There are a number of other districts ^ belonging to Kabul . 
On the south-west of Kabul, is a high snowy ® mountain, on 
which the snow of one year generally falls on the snow of 
another. It happens very rarely that the old snow has 
disappeared before the new falls. When the ice-houses of 
Kabul are exhausted, they fetch ice from this mountain to 
cool their water. It is three farsangs from Kabul. This 
hill and that of Bamian are both exceedingly lofty. The 
Hirmand,^ the Sind, the Dughabeh of Kunduz, and the 
river of Balkh, all take their rise in this mountain ; and it 
is said, that in the same day a person may drink from the 
streams of all these four rivers. The districts^ which I 
mentioned are chiefly on the skirts of this mountain. Their 
gardens are numerous,^ and their grapes, as well as every 
other kind of fruit, abundant. Among these villages there 
are none to be compared with Istalif and Isterghach,^ 
villages ^ villages ® This dame is omitted. 


^ This is the double poppy. 

“ i.e, Khwajeh moving-sand 

^ By this high snowy mountain, Babur evidently means the 
Koh i Baba, which, by an inaccuracy in the points of the comj>ass 
not unusual with him, he places SW. of Kabul, instead of NW. The 
Helmand and river of Kabul both rise there. The river of Balkh 
rises in the NW. of the same mountain. The river of Eibak, and 
the Surkhrud, which descends by Kunduz, rise at no great distance. 

^ The Hirmand or Helmand, which rises to the west of the moun- 
tains not far from Kabul, after passing Oirishk, falls into the lake 
of Sistan ; the Sind, I presume, is the Kabul river, which finally 
falls into the Sind. The other two fall into the Amu, or Jeihun, 
which discharges itself into the sea of Aral. 

® These districts lie on the river of Karabagh, north-west of Kabul. 
It fails into the Baran. Isterghach is now termed Sirghach by the 
Afghans. Pamghan is called Paghman, 
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wFicli were termed by Ukigli Beg Mirza^ Khorasan aad 
'SamarkaEci,' Paeigbau is also within the range of these 
districts ; and though it cannot be coinpared with those 
just mentioned^ in respect to grapes and fruits, is beyond 
ail comparison superior to them in respect to eiimate. The 
mountain of Famghaii ^ always keeps Its snow. Few quar- 
ters possess a district ^ that can rh^a! Istallf, A large river 
runs tiirough it, und on cither side of it are gardens, o*greeii, . 
gay, and beautifiiL Its water is so cold, that [here is no ^ 
need of icing it ; and it is particularly pure. In this district 
is a garden, called Bagii-e-kalan (or the Great Garden), 
which Ulugh Beg Mirza^ seized upon. I paid the price of 
the garden to the proprietors, and received from them 
a grant of it. On the outside of the garden are large and 
beautiful spreading plane-trees, under the shade of which 
there are agreeable spots hiiely sheltered. A perennial 
stream, large enough to turn a mill, runs through the 
garden ; and on its banks are planted planes and other 
trees. Formerly this stream flowed in u winding and crooked 
course, but I ordered its course to be altered ® according to ^ 
a regular plan, which added greatly to the beauty of the 
place. Low^er down than these villages, and about a kos or 
a kos and a half above the level plain, on the lower skirts of 
the hills, is a fountain, named Khwaj eh sih-yaran (lOiwaJeh 
thrcc-friends), arouiui whicli there are tliree species of trees ; 
above tlie fountain are many beautiful plane-trees, which 
yield a ]>leasant shade. On the two sides of the fountain, 
on small emineuecs at the bottom of the lulls, there are 
a number of oak-trees ; except on tiicsc two spots %vhere 
there are groves of oak, there is not an oak to be met with 
on the hills to the west of Kabul, In fr<int of this fountain, 
towards the plain, there are many spots, eoA-ered with the 
flowering arghwan ^ tree, and besides these arghwdn plots, 

» villages ; ^ village Add and vineyards, 

^ poplars 0 made straight 

^ The four lappuhs^ or districts, now dependent on Kabul are ,• 
Pamghan, or Paghman, Kohdamen, Butkbak, and Logar. 

^ This biugh Beg Mirza was the paternal uncle of Babur. 

^ The name arghwdn is generally apx)lied to the aiiembne ; but 
in Afghanistan it is given to a beautiful dowering shrub, which grows 
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there are none else in the whole country. It is said that 
these three kinds of trees were bestowed on it by the power 
of these three holy men, beloved of God ; and that this is 
the origin of the name Sih yaran.^ I directed this fountain 
to be built round with stone, and formed a cistern of lime 
and mortar ten gaz by ten . On the four sides of the fountain, 
a fine level platform for resting was constructed on a very 
neat plan.^- At the time when the arghwdn flowers begin to 
blow, I do not know that any place in the world is to be 
compared to it. The yellow arghwdn is here very abundant, 
and the yellow txrgtoan’s blossom mingles with the red. 

On the south-west of this fountain there is a valley, in which 
is a rivulet, containing half as much water as would suffice 
to turn a mill. This rivulet I confined within artificial banks, 
and caused a channel to be dug for it over one of the heights 
on the south-west of Sih yaran. On the top of this height 
I formed a circular platform for sitting on. The date of 
my forming this rivulet was found in the words, Jui khush ^ 

(a charming stream). 

Lohuger ^ is another Tuman, the largest towm of which Logaiv 
is Chirkh. Moulana Yakub, on whom be mercy, was of 
Chirkh; theMulla zadeh Mulla Osman is also from Chirkli. 
Sajawend^ is also one of the towns of Lohuger, whence 
are Kliwajeh Ahmed and Khwajeh Yunis. Chirkh has 
numerous gardens, but there are none in any of the other 
villages of Lohuger. The men are Aughmi-shdl^ a term 
well knowm in Kabul ; it is probable, that the phrase 

^ Add so as to overlook the grove of Judas trees, 
round which willow trees were planted. 


nearly the size of a tree. [The Judas tree {Cercis siliqimstrum) is 
common in Persia, and flourishes in Greece The specimen in my 
garden, however, is not doing very well.] 

^ Three Friends. A note on the margin of Mr. Elphinstone's 
Tilrki copy informs us, that these three friends were Khwajeh 
Moudud-e-Chisti, Khwajeh Kliawand Said, and Khwajeh Regi- 
rawan, 

^ The numerical letters of these words give 925 [a. h. (Am. 1519)]. 

® Lohgar, or Logar, is situated SI5. from Kabul about seventeen 
miles. 

^ Sajawan lies between Chirkh and Spiga. 



